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REPORT OF THE BoarD oF EDUCATION 


Board of &ducation. 


MiLEs F. Quinn, Preszdent. 


R. D. Arcur, Secretary, 


1898. 


SAMUEL GalIsER, Ass’ Secretary, 


283 Summer Avenue. 
CuHaries B. Girpert, Czty Superintendent, 226 Mt. Prospect Avenue. 
Gro. W. Rerve, Suf't of Erection and Repairs, 12 Elizabeth Avenue. 


Ward. Name. — 
ist § James A. Backus, 
( Henry A. Swann, 


William F. Ryerson, 
Charles W. Menk, 


2d 

( 
‘ Charles L. Ill, 
i) 


3d Samuel F. Wilson, 
P. J. McGuinness, 
) Miles F. Quinn, 


§ Mathis B. Puder, 
vis ) Charles Clark, 


*William H. Peoples, 
6th - {Edward Zusi, 
Albert Frey, 


th § John J. Walsh, 
) Charles M. Myers, 


W. H. Van Iderstine, 


4th 


{ 
Sth ) Charles E. Hill. 
( A. N. Lewis, 
hee Walter T. Crane, 
{ David B. Nathan, 
Nite ( James Mullin, 
11th § William A. Gay, 
Robert N. Brundage, 


J. J. Kronenberger, 
ee Thomas J. Sinnott, 


Frank Lagay, 
13th | Henry P. Schott, 


Henry P. Pfeiffer, 
tCharles H. Sansom, 


Edward J. Quigley, 
Nathaniel J. Ward, 


*Died October 22, 1898. 


14th 1 


15th 1 


Place of Business. 
291 Broad Street. 
247 Broadway, N. Y. 


787 Broad Street. 
106 Market Street. 


132 Springfield Ave. 
147 W. Kinney Street. 


81 River Street. 
16 Mulberry Street. 


105 Ferry Street. 
163 Lafayette Street. 


172-174 13th Avenue. 
80 Mechanic Street. 


317 South Orange Ave. 


20 Hoyt Street. 
Prudential Building. 


Heller & Bros. 
96 Broadway, N. Y. 


174 Pennsylvania Ave. 
165 Mulberry Street. 


Charles Cooper Co. 
245 Lafayette Street. 


22 Clinton Street. 
27 Park Row, N. Y. 


33 Darcy Street. 
38 Read Street. 


15 Lewis Street. 
430 South 9th Street. 


155 Springfield Ave. 
629 Hunterdon Street. 


75 State Street. 
C. R. R., Jersey City. 


tElected by the Board October 28, 1898, 


t¢Resigned February 28, 1 


899 


107 Fifth Avenue. 


Place of Residence. 
291 Broad Street. 
51 New Street. 


574 High Street. 
106 Market Street. 


132 Springfield Ave, 
147 W. Kinney Street. 


77 Park Street. 
16 Mulberry Street. 


97 Lafayette Street. 
163 Lafayette Street. 


249 Norfolk Street. 
263 South 7th Street. 
317 S. Orange Ave. 


49 Lock Street. 
15 Sidney Place. 


213 Elwood Avenue. 
118 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 


268 Clinton Avenue,’ 
1102 Broad Street. 


47 Napoleon Street. 
245 LafayettegStreet. 


297 New Street. 
189 North 7th Street. 
338 Darcy Street. 
38 Read Street. 


411 Bergen Street. 
430 South 9th Street. 


198 Belmont Avenue, 
629 Hunterdon St. 


75 State Street. 
87 M. & E. R. R. Ave, 


Dtandins Committees. 


[898. 


FINANCE—Sansom, Ryerson, Peoples, Zusi, Crane, Mullin, Lagay, 


Myers. 


ScHoot Houses—Kronenberger, Puder, Lewis, Pfeiffer, Quigley, 
Schott, Van Inderstine. 


Repaiks—Clark, Nathan, Peoples, Zusi, Ryerson, Sinnott, Wilson, 
Ward. 


Hratinc—Walsh, Puder, Schott, Sansom, Van Iderstine, Quigley, 
Brundage. 


TEACHERS—Gay, Lewis, McGuinness, Crane, Sinnott, Menk, Pfeiffer. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING AND HiGH ScHoots—Lewis, Gay, Sansom. 
Backus, Hill, Ward, Frey. 


’ EVENING ScHoots—Nathan, Myers, Ill, Walsh, Lagay, Mullin, 


Swann. 


Text Books—Menk, Hill, Kronenberger, McGuinness, Nathan, 


Puder, Lagay. 


FURNITURE AND SuppLies—McGuinness, Backus, Clark, Crane, 
Schott, Frey, Walsh. 


SANITARY—III], Myers, Wilson, Peoples, Zusi, Swann, Frey, Brundage. 
] 


’ » 
November 4, 1898, Commissioner Zusi assigned to the places made vacant 
on committees by death of Commissioner Peoples. 


SD WAM Seb Ase merce by TD) 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of \ ewark 


FOR THE YEARS 1897 AND 1898. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY HAVE 


SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


MIDES. Fh) OWIN Nogereiiscs eens, ie eee cee mee 1892-3-4-5-6-7-8 
GRORCE DAUR T1409 sae toon! 15 eee ee a 1892-3-4-5-6-7 
AMES SA, ABACUS Uap ge. 0 ana ua tee eens aia .... 1895s6e7=e 
CHARLES: 13) [LT it 7. Se eh ee rae ees koe 1895-6-7-8 
MATHIS BiePUDERS Ls fi Seat e ain) wee ane ore 1895-6-7-8 
ALERED N-).LBWiSs ic.) ae ee ee eee 1895-6-7-8 
Devin eBe Nathamaa | ota eee enemas 1895-6-7-8 
WW ITA MAG CLAY See eet lias cae Me gis <i aera 1895-6-7-8 
J OH NG) KORONEN BERGER 7 uci... a eee 1895-6-7-8 
JAMES: N. CARBUCKLE., . 0s gipcsh cae ee 1896-7 | 
CHAREES WeeMENK A" ooo se ee ee ee ee 1896-7-8 
CA Rares. Gai) i OR coe Verena t7 68 ee een aes 1896-7-8° 
ED WARDELUSIE oe saan S, ai ine dee iw Eek oes 1896-7-8 (2 mos. ) 
GHARTES OVER MV PRES © | seeker eee SS at nee 1896-7-8 
AST WTL UTA UTR RR, 0s ates eat we ce ae ee 1896-7 
WATTERS SRRANER. | pices. oon Su eae 1896—7-8 
HUMERS LO SELOR TON? 8 feet net oe et 1896-7 
WILLIAM sFISH. se sodne es Se 1896—7 
EHOMAS, jee SUNNOTT:. screws toads case lee a ae 1896—7-8 
Henry PY ScHorr:. ..9hest See eee 1896-—7-8 
CGHar Es (EUSSANSOM. “os. cae cee ae 1896—7-8 


WALTER-H: PARSONS: 2.2 .¢-s.ceco ee eee 1896-7 


Or 


Tat Cl CIN VY HREONTU A ecu cee. es sta ws cele Oe 1897-8 
MEN CUSUIN NESS 0 i ca sete Ses bs ve oR es 1897-8 
BUTEA MITRE GOPLES...¢). <p. ts je veis ds 1897-8 (10 mos. ) 
es VW eH Woe oss.4, 2 cache mahste titi Ss Ray Rtg 1897-8 
Wvirhl ov ANeEDERSTINE, . ..4-. 0... Ai Aone eh 1897-8 
2 OCR ONS aE a gd OE AORN enn orn gh 1897-8 
Tobe V #2 oePREIFFER «0. 63 0 AC a OE Be RSE Tia 1897-8 
UR tee CITT LEY) theo. oo i ge ag trie we 1897-8 
i de TY TIA SGT NON BN I Se a Re 1898 
EMEMMRGUR VV TLSON ies. cds. . arose. wi vis wis dc wigh dee it 1898 
ESTATES tS SCP aR SRA a nO Oe a a 1898 
(Ty SEO CR aa ee ro pL MIR NE et 1898 
BL Etre ye rr Por) oy te ee Pires eyes ae aN 1898 
MRE teI NTR IST TIID AG By chet ee ares ww ete Nek wane 1898 
MPMREE RR LENMUIO NVA RD aon Res a lcetg ae ete ey hae wines 1898 
PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 

De ONGAR Si. Shi. ids Wide eee oe 1851-2-3-4 
emiuriett, PENNINGTON. ..0...00 002... 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
MRO VVG DAWSON. tie cs cis eke Sead e Woe, oar os 1863-4-5 
Mem nearer VCs | JON ATI) ih 2 en kee ea so tose oe ve Rooke 1866 
SEC KS IVV TR ICORD: 2. fii cs fee ve ese bona 1867-8-9 
SECT OU WONT she ye ee oki cok da ell oh ees 1870 
Bey ot iAM A. WHITEHEAD... 20% 6. cc ee eG Rees 1871 
MIE AS ORT VMs ce ee he cone ners we karen 1872-3 
Semoun A: PARRAND.. 2002... Rs te eR Gees arn 187 

ME ES AOR eye iy Se Sion ac en pear e aw Xj ee oa 
BiwnwRD li. DOBBINS 22. fesc ie. 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
MPa y WAIN oc. keeucte eas se oe 1880 (3 mos, )-1-2-3 
Mra 1) CrOEL LER: + won ak Nhe ec wk ow les 1884-1889-90-1 
Me a | Oe gr Fa la a ear oh ANS oh vse fon 1885-6-7 
UA VG iio oe rane Aa rhe Mts a See ies a agile a oe 1888-1892 
PSE RMM (ans Sag hee a cua’ © We afk 4 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
HaeN VAN DOREN, JR... 25... 2. 1894 (3 mos)-1895 (4 mos.) 
Be RL ER SON 00 6 ecu Ncw gieegeoot Lidice ale hog Bike wa tn» 1895 
(2 LCE TENE Gy ei sapere PR ee 1896-7 


RMP LUN A cae eho aad oe ey saved dees Sieh de 1898 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


TOHNAW BITEHBAD ¥. 35 heed gis SiGe eee eee ae 1851-2-3 
TEREDERICE! WieoRICORD Ea cae ae ee tee 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
GEO. “B; ‘SEARS s}¥1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8:9-7021-3-5- 


4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE..1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1- 


2-3 (8 mos. ) 
GEORG i WGA erie te pee caeeeee 1883 (314 mos. )-4-5-6-7-8-9 
P. Lynpon Bryce..... Soaks WG hae s Nees Wh te ee 1890-1-2-3-4 
ROBERT DS ARGURY 2. na oe eee 1895-6-7-8 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
SOTEPHEN: CONGAR he cement cease eee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
GEO. B. Sears... 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2- 


3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
W. N. BarriIncER. .1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-1-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos. ) 


Git Bo GILBERT ganda, te eeeent ote Ame ee 1896 (2 mos. )-7-8 


* Deceased. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


Newark, N, J., February 24th, 1899. 
To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 


Newark - 

GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements 
of the City Charter and its supplements, the Board 
of Education respectfully presents the following re- 
port for the year 1898 :— 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
State Appropriation... .....00..% $ 25,784 59 
ALCS 1 BeOS a 359,527 71 
Prave Manual “Training iS). oe 5,000 00 
—— $390,312 30 

MUNICIPAL. 
BeOS TROT Od teen cranks aide ait $ 2,430 07 
UI IN AICS, 21 ka orate ta. 300,000 00 
Contingent Fund (Common Coun- 

SEW BER A ee San Sia Bare Poe? ... 40,000 00 
Manual Training (Common Coun- 

"FAI PAD ag DPS Sard te ene eae ea 5,000 00 
Children’s Playgrounds......... 1,000 00 
Cash deposited with Comptroller 693 68 
Le Lest, On Mequeshars is ean vadre . 240 00 


PEEL YA OF 363-015 


$739,676 O05 


8 


EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
PLCTIO ES NIALL IOS fats athe we $385,312 30 
Manual /Draiming so ie in.) --* 5,000 00 
MUNICIPAL. 


Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Furniture, Heating, Fuel, etc. 


Balance Wiss ee se 


EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 


STATE. 


334,250 51. 


| 
| 


— $ 
$15,113 24 


124,562 81 


APPROPRI'T’NS.| EXPENDITURES.) BALANCES. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day..| $373,360 17 | $373,360 17 
Teachers’ Salaries—Ev'g .| 11,952 18 =:11,952 13 | 
Teachers’ Salaries—Man- | 
MAL DYALTIN ii ie os crete 3,912 50 3,912 50 | 
Supplies—Manua'l Training 1,087 50 1,087 50 | 
$390,312 30 | $390,312 30 
MUNICIPAL. 
APPROPRI'T'NS, EXPENDITURES.) BALANCES. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day. . .| $186,922 33 | $136, 922 33 
Teachers’ Salaries—Ev'g | 16,790 78 16,790 78 
Officers"Salaries’ 05 204. < | 18,201 32 | 18,201 382 
Janitors’ Salaries.........| 42,142 19 | 42,142 19 
Incidentalsc\ et: gaa seal . 1,458 51 | 1,453 51 
‘Text Books, ete panes | 82,158 45 | 32,158 45 
Furniture and Supplies. . 80,084 71 | 18,011 82 $12,072 89 
RREpairs oh: Soi (ee aes 22,676 41 22,676 41 
HT CAUINS |. y ys ve beds mee | 6,006 11 5,714 61 291 50 
EGG Ici). Gae aoe Re es ee .. 16,000 00 15,893 55 106 45 
ASGB ots) ash ptanre eeee 2,562 99 2,562 99 
VG LOD be arate pitts means ene 2,029 42 2,029 42 
SCOR A > Ene eet Meee 9,730 62 , 730 62 
ENEHPATICE S275 soca eel eal 1,304 42 1,304 42 | 
CSUR ES ant 2 225, Cees eee 3,022 65 3,022 65 
Children’s Playgrounds. . 1,000 00 1,000 00 | 
Manual Training......... | 7,277 84 4,685 44 | 2,642 40 
$349,363 75 | $384,250 51 | $15,118 24 
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SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS, 
MUESMREE ALOU LOS (soe) ey oe age os $129,823 80 
memuc ocnoor Bonds ... &... 24.5... 100,000 00 
Contingent Fund (Common Coun- - 

SOS, cali i ae sen aaa 1,087 50 


$230,911 30 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


Morton Street School House 


CECE a ca $ 37,333 98 
Bruce Street School House..... 45,912 85 
Charlton Street School House 

ENE TAOTY) suave ney Ke te are 34,115 87 
Fifteenth Avenue School House 

ree tt 2s SS ree 29,973 60 
Hawthorne Avenue School House 1,175 00 
Thirteenth Ward Site .......... 8,300 OO 
Piteeenthn Ward Sites. si)... oe 8,600 00 
South Market Street School 

Pee rieGItion) 0... 32,750 00 
Seventh Avenue School House.. 32,750 00 


pee ea C2 80801 1 30 


Bite CHOOL, SITE AND) BUILDING. 


RECEIPTS. 
HOTS Cte 800) 9 i nl kad a rr $201,488 OF 
| APPROPRIATION. 
High School Site and Building... $201,488 07 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 
MORTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


memanee From BOR ao i $ 37,333 98 


Fumpeopriation 1898).00 0... ...... 77 30 
: a7,411 28 


‘ ; y a*t q i Ri. *Y 
7 ' ae of ca ieee BANA 
puns stat bigs ek peas oo eee he! 
eee: Se Re : 
a iri te My, 4 cd 
eee er 
Roa } 10 | 
‘ ‘ Expended for Mason ork Salesian $12,337 00 ' d 
es | Carpenter work... 11,500 00 Me 
Plumbing ores .. 4,744 00 . 3 
Painting work..... 978 OO ; 
Peres Oph as sc ave a 6,986 00 ; 
Architect’s fee.... 866 28 ce 
——_———— $37,411 28 
BRUCE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 
SIBISEOOELEOU IO Df olarak. 2 eed $24,412.85 
EVODI ODE MOH Loder. 5...) 5 5's) « 24,500 00 
Expended for Mason work...... $18,995 00 
. Carpenter work .. 10,589 00 
Plumbing work... 1,980 00 
Painting work.... 743° 00 
PLeaULnO yey. Bas OUU LOU 
(34's Shes ALORS eae ia 925 00 
Artific’] stone work 563 00 
Peruutrece s fees. st 100500 
POVETUSINS er uig 88 55 
Gas service....... 25 37 
PePreuOCe tats of aly Tle 


CHARLTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Peewee TOM ISOT oc $26,115 87 
Appropriation 1898............. 8,250 00 
Expended for Mason work...... $12,200 00 
Carpenter work... 3,240 00 

Plumbing work .. 1,300 00 

Reatision wey fi & 1,600 00 

Tron WOFKGuC. Ma 960 00 

Architect’s fee... . 818 00 

Advertising ...... 25 10 


Balance 


awa? Se Sie) bp ae ete de fe ae 


ll 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


MPMVGE ELON (os sec hsp s Mie, $24,973 60° 
Berpropriation 1598: ja... 25. vk 5,000 00 
—— $29,973 60 
Expended for Mason work...... $14,206 00 
Carpenter work... 8,283 00 
Plambing® work... «1,980 00 
Painting work.... 749 O00 
| mips a 8ah ead AANA a 2,595 00 
Architect’s fee.... 1,390 65 
Advertising 2.07... - 25 10 
—————— 29,228 75 
itd ERaorcse hcg ok 0, Airy Bi gee aa $744 85 
HAWTHORNE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
meranee trom 1897. 0 2. $87 50 
Peroormation 1898... 0.8 oss... 1,087 50 
—— $1,175 00 
Expended for Bond No. 4 and interest 1,175 00 
THIRTEENTH WARD SCHOOL SITE. 
Petance from, 189% 6... 5. ce $8,275 00 
“FIFTEENTH WARD SCHOOL SITE. 
Perea CON L897 woo te de $8,547 7O 
Expended for Ground...... es ao, 000,00 
BCA ROU. ort tent hes 30. O00 
a 8,530 00 
PCO itor cs o's abe te $17 70 
SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 
meppropridtion 1898 222.66 a. $29,500 OO 
Expended for Mason work...... $7,082 40 
Garpenter works... 2,006.50 
Plumbing work... 320 00 
wrchitect s:teess.i: 600 00 
Advertising ...... 33 38 
—— 10,052 28 
BRECON” aha avec gtica: $19,447 72 
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SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Appropriation 1898 ..2...2.20. $32,767 TO 
Expended for Mason work.. ... $6,240 00 
Carpenter work... 1,820 00 
Plumbing work... 240 OO 
Architect’s fee.... 1,050 00 
Advertising’): .A3.4 33 37 

oS 9,383 37 

bAlance.< ieee wan eur eee $23,384 33 
HIGH SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 

Balance fromm Boge aie oe ween $201,488 07 
Expended:for Granndiin a... $ 668 O00 

Condemnation pro- 

REGCII OS tk ao 90 OO 
Recording deed... 1 20 


Estimat’g on plans 250 O00 
Grading and Exca- ' 
Valine ss. owas ver 1,171 00 


Flage’g and curb’g 245 81 
Mason work...... 69,166 OO 
Carpenter work... 39,784 00 
IONS WOrkes. he ers 42,002 00 
Heating and Ven- 

Cuan ee Ra Se 19,848 O00 
ralitanleynatsey aw trots 4,223 90 
Electric wiring... 3,818 00 
Electric clocks. ... 1,994 VO 
school desks...... 4,977 50 
Bla gpolenee saat 250 O00 
Inspector ee-i is 1,200 00 
Architects’ fees... 2,300 00 


i 16 ee 


ie ane ae $9,498 66 


Balance 
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BALANCES TO 1899. 


Bruce Street School House..... $12,303 93 
Charlton Street School House, 

eNO El) RR nae a Ri IS alec dae 14,222 77 
Fifteenth Avenue School House, 

PesMaOn): FePRAs ee esse, 744 85 
fatittreenthn Ward Sites ose. 8,275 00 
South Market Street School 

Peieen ACC ON:). 2g a. a aa « 19,447 72 


Seventh Avenue School House... 23,384 33 


High School Site and Building. . 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


RECEIPTS. 
Metatee tron 1807. 2... $2,277 84 
DERN eee oS ee 5,000 00 
rom common. Council, *. 2...) 5,000 00 
EXPENDITURES, 

Meer ets alaricS,.. 5. 1... 4 sa $3.912 50 
Dupples,.Hquipment, etc... 2... 5,722 94 

be od a oar pasts Ado Pore de: 

TABLE OF EXPENSES. 

_ Schools. Salaries. Equipment. 
NM ROR 0S oop a,c $2,401 58 
Washington St.Centre, $629 12 18 39 
Thirteenth Ave.Centre, 629 12 22 14 
Summer Ave. Centre, 629 13 28 14 
Burver ast, entre.) ... 629 13 22 89 


5th and 6th grades.... 1,396 00 1,702 36 


$3,912 50 $4,195 50 


$12. 277 84 


$9,635 44 


$2642 40 


Supplies. 
® 57 29 


69 54 
57 05 
1,284 87 


$1,527 44 
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REPORT OF THE GITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark - 


GENTLEMEN.—lI have the honor to submit this, the 
annual report of the Superintendent of Schools of this 
city for the year 1898. It is necessary, however, to 
explain that the statistical part of the report ends 
with June 1898. 

The year past has marked progress. The most 
that has been done, however, has been to develop 
plans of work laid down during the previous 
yedr. We have attempted to re-establish upon new 
lines a state of quiet and earnest work, which is so 
essential to best results in the school room. ‘The 
teachers of the city realize that the education of child- 
ren is a serious business. The true end of education 
is wise, righteous and effective living, and nothing 
that falls short of this should satisfy the teacher. All 
school life enters into the determination of character. | 
It is not sufficient to say that school is preparation for 
life. As has been often said, school is life, and is as 
real and sufficient in itself to the child as is the life of 
the adult. All systems and methods which tend to 
make school life artificial are harmful, and tend to- 
ward artificiality of character. Real interests are al- 
ways best for educational purposes. The world of 
nature, the ideals of men, as manifested by their 
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deeds in history and by their words in literature, are 
the great educative forces of the world, and must be 
made paramount in every wise course of study. 

The ‘‘ discipline’ of the school is merely a part of 
the schoollife, and not a thing apart from it. Matt- 
hew Arnold says that ‘‘ Conduct is four-fifths of life.” 
If this is true with the larger life of the world, no less 
is it true of the circumscribed life of the school. The 
elements of conduct in school are many. They in- 
clude study and recitation and all of the activities in 
which the child and the teacher are engaged, and 
they are all one. One does not exist for the other, 
but all exist for a common end, to help the child to 
lead a natural and good life, with the hope that it 
will prove a preparation for a like life in the future, 
for life only is preparation for life. That discipline 
only is wholesome which considers the whole of the 
school activities, and that is most wholesome which 
arouses a natural interest on the part of the children 
and leades them to feel that school work is their busi- 
ness, and to pursue it with the same eagerness and 
enthusiasm with which the adult pursues his business. 
Good order in school is not the following of any me- 
chanical system of rules, but it is such a condition of 
things as is best for the work in hand. It cannot 
' emanate solely from the will of the teacher, but it 
must be the result of the concensus of teacher and 
pupils working together for the same end. 


THE TEACHING FORCE. 


It is a truism that the excellency of a school system 
depends primarily upon the quality of the teaching 
force, Good courses of study, wise supervision, 
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abundance of suitable apparatus are all helpful, even 
essential, but the one szze gua non of a good school is 
the teacher, and he who would seek to improve a 
school system must begin primarily, not with the 
course of study, but with the teacher. 

There are two ways of securing an improved sbsaie 
ing force; one is by inspiring and encouraging teach- 
ers already in the service to improve themselves, and 
the other is by guarding well the entrance into the 
corps. To say that the teaching force of Newark 
needs improvement, is not to pass criticism upon the 
teachers individually. It is simply to apply a truth 
of universal application. All individuals and all 
bodies of individuals need improvement, and improve- 
ment isthe only mark of vitality. He who ceases to 
grow has begun to die. This is as true of organiza- 
tions as it is of individuals. A teaching force 
cannot be improved by violence. Self improvement, 
such as makes a good teacher a better teacher and a 
poor teacher a good teacher, can only come through 
the stimulation of ambition and professional spirit. 
When the teacher realizes that his work is a mission 
and not a job, then he feels that the most that he can 
be and the most that he can do is none too much to 
lay upon the altar of his sacred calling, from the 
moment that true professional spirit dawns upon the 
teacher, the desire to grow personally and profession- 
ally, in a spiritual sense, becomes a passion. But 
teachers are human, and not all have the martyr 
spirit. Moreover, teachers, while they work for 
spiritual ends, are entitled to material rewards, and 
it is not only necessary, it is eminently proper, that 
self improvement of teachers be encouraged by being 
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made a basis for professional advancement, hence, one 
of the very best ways to improve a teaching force is 
to offer advance in salary and in position to those who 
have shown evidence of wider attainments in scholar- 
ship and skill or both. It is for this end that ex- 
aminations are required as a partial means of deter- 
mining qualifications for promotion. There is a ten- 
dency among teachers who possess native skill to un- 
derrate the value of a well stored mind. Native skill 
is the primary essential of a good teacher, but al- 
most equally important is breadth of scholarship, and 
there is often need of bringing sharply before teach- 
ers and school authorities this fact. The personality 
of the teacher, including not merely native traits, but 
richness of culture, breadth of view and profundity 
and comprehensiveness of scholarship, are not so con- 
spicuous often as skill. Their influence is silent, but 
it is none the less powerful. No one can esti- 
mate how much it is worth for a child to be associated 
day by day with a man or woman of noble mind, fine- 
ly trained and richly furnished. Hence, in my judg- 
ment, professional advancement for the teacher should 
be made to depend upon these two qualifications— 


attainments in scholarship and skill in conducting 


school. 

The desire of self improvement very quickly be- 
comes epidemic in a body of teachers. I am rejoiced 
to hear on every hand that more teachers are study- 
ing this year than ever before in the history of the 
schools of Newark, and although I also hear some 
unpleasant notes of discord, I am perfectly confident 
that study once undertaken by the members of a 
corps of teachers will prove its own reward and its 
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own motive, and will never cease. Even teachers who 
are unwilling to labor for self improvement, must 
catch some of the spirit of study prevalent among 
their associates, and thus the entire teaching force 
will be improved. 

The second means of improving a corps of teachers 
is by guarding well the entrance to the profession. The 
new rules, placing the appointment of teachers upon a 
strictly professional basis, have already proven their 
value. Not every girl who goes through a high 
school and a normal school is fit to teach, and cer- 
tainly not every girl who has friends or who is per- 
sonally deserving or who is the support of a family or 
who is fond of children is fit to teach. The candidate 
for a position in the schools should be tested in so 
far as possible, before entering the work at all and 
then should hold her position for a considerable time 
subject to removal for failure. Noone should feel 
assured of securing an appointment upon any other 
ground than that of approved success. I believe that 
the rules in force in our schools at the present time 
accomplish this end as nearly as it can be accomplished 
through rules, and it is the aim of the educational 
department to see that they shall not fail through 
administration. As a result of the rigid regula- 
tions and of care exercised in their administration, I 
can confidently say that the new appointees to our 
corps of teachers are likely to prove of value, and in 
the future we shall be able to be still more careful in 
selection. : 

No schools have profited more by the rigid rules 
than the evening schools, for it must be confessed 
that there had grown some laxity as to the appoint- . 
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ment of evening school teachers, and some had 
secured positions and held them whose qualifications 
did not justify their appointment. The evening 
schools are difficult schools to teach. They require 
the best teachers. Boys and girls, coming in from the 
street and from the shop fot but two hours of an 
evening and for little more than half of the year, 
need to have the most careful and wise teaching. If 
any difference is observed, the evening school teachers 
should be stronger than the day school teachers. The 
evening schools are no places for the trying of inex- 
perienced young men and women. ‘The new rules, 
by barring out such and by enabling the ambitious to 
attain permanent appointment, after a sufficient 
period of probationary service, have greatly strength- 
ened the schools. The movement started for secur- 
ing a permanent corps of teachers, not appointed in 
the day schools, is likély to bear good fruit. Very. 
few can teach both day school and evening school 
profitably. The day school or the evening school or 
the teacher is bound to suffer, and if the teacher suf- 
fers, surely both schools suffer. The requirements | 
of a modern course of study demand the best effort 
of the strongest men and women. It is impossible 
for a teacher, even a very skillful teacher, to do 
justice to herself, to the children or to her subjects 
unless she takes abundant time for preparation. 
Where is the time to be found for those teachers who 
are employed in the actual work of the school room 
during the hours of both day and evening? I sin- 
cerely hope that under the new rules we shall be able 
to gradually reduce the number of day school teachers 
employed in the evening schools, without in the least 
impairing the efficiency of the evening schools. 
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SALARIES. 


This community and every community must attest 
the fact that good schools cost money. Education is 
costly, but it is worth what it costs. If we expect to. 
secure and hold men and women of culture and power 
in the primary and grammar schools, we must pay at 
least the market price fortheirlabor. Itis always easy to 
getcheapteachers. The lower your schedule of salaries, 
the lower correspondingly must be your schedule of 
requirements, and the larger will be the number of 
people seeking positions. The time is past when 
the pay of teachers is to be measured by the pay of 
manual laborers in shops, factories and domestic 
service. The teacher is a trained man or woman 
exercising professional skill, and. must be paid as 
such. We do not want to intrust the little children 
to such people as can be employed for low wages. 
If we do, the loss is ours and the community’s and 
not the teacher’s. 


I desire to call the attention of this Board to the 
necessity which will soon face us with imperative 
force of raising the salaries of the teachers of the 
common schools, those who have charge of the spir- 
_itual development of the little ones. It must be done 
if we are to improve our schools, and even if we 
are to maintain them at their present standard of 
efficiency. We must make the places in the primary 
and grammar schools attractive to the kind of women 
with whom we want our children to associate. 

In my judgment the first advance should be for 


those teachers whose maximum annual salary under 
the schedule is six hundred and and fifty ($650) dol- 
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lars. This should be advanced first to seven hun- 
dred ($700) dollars and then to seven hundred and 
fifty ($750) dollars. The maximum amount should 
be for those who have shown special skill and have 
made an effort to broaden their scholarship and im- 
prove themselves professionally. I do not know 
that the money for such an advance is obtainable at 
the present time, but I urge the matter upon your 
attention with the hope that in some way the desired 
end may be realized. 2 

I desire to call your attention also to what seems to 
me an unwise and unwarranted distinction between 
the management of primary schools and of grammar 
schools. ‘The line of partition is purely arbitrary 
and imaginary, and results in much mischief. Prin- 
cipals are anxious to keep a large number of classes 
in their grammar schools, and often for this end, are 
willing to sacrifice the interests of primary children. 
In my judgment, the salary should be graded according 
to the size of the school, and it should not be the 
case that a principal of a primary school, containing 
twenty rooms and a thousand children should receive 
less salary than the principal of a grammar school 
containing twelve rooms and six hundred children. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


There are now in connection with the public 
schools of Newark thirty-seven (37) kindergartens, 
enrolling during the current year three thousand and 
twenty-four (8,024) children. A year ago there were 
twenty-three (23) kindergartens, enrolling one thou- 
sand, eight hundred and seventy-four (1,874) children. 
Two years ago there were none. This is a record 
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difficult to surpass, of which the School Board may 
well be proud, and the results are likely to be beyond 
our power to calculate. Three thousand and twenty- 
four (3,024) children, beginning their school careers, 
have been introduced to the sweetness and light and 
wholesome environment of the child garden. 


SM AR Y nm CHOOLS. 


In connection with the kindergartens, it is but 
meet to say a few words concerning the primary 
schools. It is a correct theory of our system that the 
primary schools and kindergartens are one institu- 
tion—simply a succession of grades developing natur- 
ally. ‘The same spirit should prevail and to a degree 
the same methods. As children advance there is a 
gradual change in the tools used, but the fundamental 
ideas of all the primary grades are the same—the de- 
velopment of the child. Freedom, both spiritual and 
physical, for the children should be the aim of every 
primary teacher. 

In the primary schools should be the best teachers. 
Some progress has been made in this direction. 
Principals have been urged and, in so far as possible 
have complied with the request, to place their best 
primary teachers in the lowest grade. The influence 
of Miss Harris in developing the work of these im- 
portant schools through the past year has been most 
marked. In her visits to the schools andin her grade 
_meetings, she has continually sought to inspire the 
teachers with the highest ideals and to aid them by 
acquainting them with the best methods, and the re- 
sults of her work are increasingly apparent. Super- 
vising as she does both the primary schools and the 
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kindergartens, she is able to effect a closer union than 
sometimes prevails. I believe that our teachers quite 
commonly feel that the primary school begins at the 
kindergarten. 


AE EEL Gari CE) tet 


There is little to be said about the High School. 
The end of its life in the old and inadequate building 
is come. Itis about to enter a new, well-equipped 
building. Here many facilities will be offered the 
students, from whose lack they have suffered. They 
will have well equipped laboratories, g@ymnasia, 
draughting rooms and lunch rooms, besides good 
class rooms and a fine assembly hall. 

It is hoped that many of the characteristics which 
have laid the High School open to criticism in the 
past will here disappear. Notwithstanding the great 
difficulties, due to separation into three buildings, all 
unsuitable, the High School has accomplished a 
noble work. Many boys and girls have been fitted 
for work in the larger life and many have gone to 
college from this old institution. ‘The teachers have 
worked faithfully and earnestly in the face of great 
obstacles, and all praise is due them. The officials 
have had enough difficulties to discourage most 
people, and are looking forward to the new High 
School with eager anticipation. Here the gradual 
combining of the boys’ and girls’ departments will 
lead to many changes of duties. It will be necessary 
for the principal and his able assistant, Miss Greene, 
to assume certain responsibilities regarding the school 
as a whole. 
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There are evils in the High School, however, 
which I deem it my duty to call to your attention, 
though I trust that these may be eliminated in the 
new building. The relations of teachers and pupils 
eemanetcome. being <richt..<There, 1s,.a., lack’ af 
espirt de corps. Want of sympathy sometimes 
leads to lamentable occurrences. It makes neces- 
sary, or apparently necessary, methods of disci- 
pline harsh and unyielding, which again _per- 
petuate the condition. Boys and girls in a High 
School should feel that the school is theirs and that 
they are responsible for its order, that theirs is the 
benefit from good conditions and they should be the 
main reliance of the teaching force. I sincerely hope 
that in the new building such will be the case. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A year ago I reported a most unfortunate condition 
of things in the Normal and Training School, owing 
chiefly to the inadequacy of the facilities for practice 
-and observation. With the beginning of this year, 
this department‘of the school was completely reor- | 
ganized upon a plan which will, I am sure, prove of 
very great advantage to the institution. Unfortu- 
nately, the old High School building, into which the 
school was to move and which will furnish ample 
accommodations, is still occupied by the High School, 
and the Normal School has been obliged to content 
itself with two unsuitable buildings and greatly 
crowded quarters, and has not been able to carry out 
fully the plan adopted. Still something has been 
done. 
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The plan is this; the training school is organized 
with a director and as many critic and model teachers 
as are needed to supply the normal pupils with all 
the practice and observation that they require. All 
the teachers appointed will serve a portion of the 
time as critic teachers and a portion of the time as 
model teachers. While they are serving as critic 
teachers, each one will have charge of two rooms in 
which most of the teaching will be done by the nor- 
mal pupils. While serving as model teachers, each 
one will alone have charge of a room, for which she 
will be fully responsible and in which she will be ob- 
served by the normal pupils. ‘Teachers so assigned 
will continue either as model or critic teachers for a 
definite time—either a quarter or a semester, as seems 
best. During the junior year the normal pupils 
will study and observe but not practice, excepting in 
rare instances and with small classes. During the 
senior year one-half of the time will be spent in prac-. 
tice. Thus each pupil will receive a full half year 
of practice under the direction of a critic teacher, and 
no one will be graduated until she has shown that 
she can properly manage a school. Any who 
fail to obtain recommendations from their critic 
teachers and the director of practice in this respect 
will either be discouraged from continuing in the 
school or will be retained until they have corrected 
their faults. This means that the pupils graduating 
from the Normal School will be reasonably sure of 
success—a condition which has not prevailed in the 
past, and I trust that we shall have no more sad in- 
stances of young ladies of great promise failing 
during their first year of attempted teaching. 
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Another safeguard is needed. Not every young 
woman who graduates from the High School is quali- 
fied to become a teacher. Not every High School 
graduate should be admitted to the Normal School, — 
because if one who is lacking in the natural qualities 
necessary to make a good teacher, is admitted to the 
Normal School, she either wastes her time, and 
then fails of securing a position, or if she secures 
a position, either fails, or becomes a common-place 
teacher, whereas she might become a successful busi- 
ness woman in some other field. 

I recommend therefore that no young woman, 
graduated from the High School, be admitted to the 
Normal School without a recommendation to that ef- 
fect from her High School teachers. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The course in manual training which was begun a 
little more than a year ago has been considerably ex- 
tended. A detailed statement of this extension will 
be found in the accompanying reports of Mr. Pick- 
wick and Miss Stephens. Suffice it to say that the 
boys of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years 
have tool work once a week; the boys of the seventh 
and efghth years working at benches in shops cen- 
‘trally located, and the boys of the fifth and sixth 
years working at their desks with a desk equipment 
made for this purpose. ‘The girls of the seventh and 
eighth years have sewing once a week. 

The corps of teachers includes, besides Mr. Pick- 
wick, the Director of Manual Training, and Miss 
Stephens, the Supervising Teacher of Sewing, three 
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men teachers, of bench work, and three women 
teachers, of desk work. 

‘With the opening of the new High School al the 
equipment of a shop therein, the course of study 
which was adopted last year can be carried out, and 
manual training can be offered to the boys and girls 
in the different courses of that institution. 

Mr. Pickwick during the past year has given les- 
sons to the normal pupils in such manual training 
work as is fitted for the first four years of the course. 

The present question is what to do with the girls of 
the fifth and sixth years. Something must be done at 
once. They must either be given sewing or the shop 
work with the boys. I incline to the opinion that the 
girls should be given the same opportunities as the 
boys to do shop work. Manual training in our lower 
grades is not for industrial purposes, it is purely edu- 
cational, and it is a question whether such education 
is not of equal value to boys and girls. At any rate, 
they should do something with their hands. If it 
cannot be tool work, it should be sewing or cooking. 

The work in sewing has met with general approval, 
and has been very well done. Many a mother has 
occasion to thank the public schools for this particu- 
lar training given to her daughters, and it is by no 
means impossible that many a husband and father in 
the next generation will have occasion to render 
thanks for the same training. 

One very important addition should be made to our 
course of manual training. We little know how mucha 
knowledge of the science and art of the preparation of 
food have to do with the health, the prosperity and the 
morals of the community. We teach the girls chem- 
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istry, zoology and botany in a general way. I cannot 
see why there would not be quite as much scientific 
value in the application of these subjects to the 
sumptuary needs of man as in the application of draw- 
ing to the making of boxes and tables. In very many 
homes girls are not taught the art of domestic indus- 
try at all—frequently because the mothers know but 
little, sometimes because the mothers have no time, 
sometimes because they take no interest. I believe 
that schools should be made the center of real inter- 
ests in so far as possible, and that the real interests of 
life should be utilized for educational purposes. 
Cooking is both a science and an art, and thoroughly 
understood, embodies many branches of learning. 

I urgently recommend that a course in cooking be 
offered to the girls of the eighth year grades. I de- 
sire to commend the skill, tact and ability shown by 
the supervisors of both departments of manual train- 


ing. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


A question which must soon come before school 
authorities for definite consideration is that of furnish- 
ing technical training to the young people of the city, 
with the definite purpose of equipping them for gain- 
ful occupations. Heretofore in theory it has been 
generally admitted that the State should give a liberal 
education to everyone of its children that seeks it, 
but that specific training for the work of life should 
not be given in public schools. To do this would be 
socialistic. Now socialism is a very convenient term 
to use when we want a bugaboo, especially because 
no one knows what it means, or rather because no 
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two persons have the same notion regarding it. Ina 
general way, it is understood to be something dread- 
ful, and more specifically to mean the supplying by 
the body politic of individual wants to the end that 
the individual may be able to enjoy indolence and the 
privilege of talking as much as he pleases. Whatever 
it means and whether giving technical education by 
the State is socialistic or not, such education falls 
within the possible province of the body politic. 

It isatruism that the State educates children for 
herself and not for themselves. It is her duty to 
give to all her children a liberal education, in order 
that they in turn may serve her. Well educated citi- 
zens are worth much more than they can possibly 
cost, and of all kinds of education, liberal education 
pays best because it most tends to wise, righteous and 
effective living, Heretofore when we have talked 
of educating citizens for the sake of the State, we 
have had in view public duties such as voting and 
the making and administration of laws, and have in- 
sisted that intelligence is necessary to the perform- 
ance of those duties which a democratic government 
puts upon all of its citizens—the specific duties of 
citizenship. But the State needs good mechanics as 
much as it needs good voters, it needs men capable 
of organizing and administering business affairs quite 
as much as those of government, indeed, rather more 
so. No government can make prosperous or right- 
eous the State whose citizens are unemployed or un- 
profitably employed, whereas the best safeguard of 
the State is general occupation and general pros- 
perity. It has been commonly claimed that the train- 
ing for business should be left.to the individual, that 
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if the State gives a liberal education, the hberally 
educated mind can turn itself successfully to any 
business, and that technical education by the State is 
unnecessary and hence harmful. Whether this is 
true or not is not a matter of theory, but a matter of 
condition. As civilization advances and populations 
become dense, the part to be played by the State 
changes. Municipal authorities must do many things 
for the individual which in rural communities he does 
for himself, so in a very densely populated and highly 
civilized nation, the government, representing the 
combined whole, must do for the individual very 
many things which in a sparsely settled, undeveloped 
country each one does for himself. 

When the youth of a country are forced by the 
conditions of civilization prevailing about them into 
idleness or uncongenial or unprofitable employment, 
‘which might be remedied if the State were to furnish 
technical training; when for the purpose of skillful 
mechanical labor men must be imported from foreign 
lands; when industries are undeveloped through lack 
of proper technical training, then it becomes the duty 
of the State for its self-preservation to furnish such 
training. It is not a question of right or philosophy, 
but one of expediency. I have no doubt that in the 
‘near future we in the United States will be compelled 
to follow the example of Germany and of England and 
establish schools which, in connection with a liberal 
culture, shall also furnish the technical training neces- 
sary for equipping boys and girls for gainful occupa- 
tions of the better sort. It is better that the skilled 
laborers of the country be trained in the public 
schools of the country, that they may be equipped on 
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both the civil and the industrial side for the work of 
life. A higher, sounder patriotism will then be pro- 
duced which will take care of the dangers of socialism. 

A densely populated, manufacturing city like 
Newark is bound to be one of the first places to es- 
tablish technical schools. Indeed, we have a begin- 
ning already in this city. The so-called Technical 
School, while not-controlled by the Board of Educa- 
tion, is largely supported by the State, and the Public 
Drawing School, so called, under the control of the 
Board of Education, is really nething but the begin- 
ning of atechnical school. Manual training, recently 
introduced into the schools, is a part of a liberal cul- 
ture rather than technical training, and yet it con- 
tains the germs of the latter, and out of the schools 
already in existence 1 hope to see developed a thor- 
ough system of technical instruction. 

Technical courses should be offered to pupils in the 
grammar grades, and should be made parallel with 
liberal courses, which, of course, should be continued. 
Parallel with the High School, we must have, per- 
haps as an outgrowth of our Drawing School, a 
thorough and broad technical school in which boys 
and girls may be given that specific training which 
will fit them for the higher walks of industrial life. 

I urge this matter upon your consideration, not for 
immediate action, but that when the time comes, you 
may be prepared for it, and I shall hope to see during 
the year some further additions to the work of the 
Drawing School, in the line of technical courses. 
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DRAWING. 


The department of drawing has gone the even 
tenor of its way with nothing startling, but with good 
results. Miss Fawcett, our able supervisor, needs, to 
enable her to accomplish the best results in her de- 
partment, a fuller supply of proper material, es- 
pecially for the training of the color sense. I am 
more and more convinced of the importance of free 
work in color, although no one apparently knows _ 
just how it can best be done. 

The change in the Normal School has given the 
pupils of each class a continuous course during both 
junior and senior years, and more lessons than form- 
erly. 

In the High School an additional assistant has 
made it possible to do fuller work. It is anticipated 
that when the school enters the new building with its 
finely equipped draughting rooms, the department of 
drawing will receive great impetus. 

The value of drawing cannot be questioned by 
thoughtful teachers, but it is not, in my judgment, 
what it is commonly supposed to be. Drawing in 
schools is not necessarily training to a high apprecli- 
ation of art; it is necessarily training the powers of 
observation and expression, Children cannot look at 
the object and then represent it upon paper, either 
with pencil or brush, without gaining power; but 
they can do both of these things without gaining 
artistic sense. The artistic sense is cultivated by 
the combining of two processes—the observation of 
art and the attempt to produce art from nature. 
Hence, it is quite essential to the development of ar- 
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tistic ideas in our schools that good specimens of art 
be continually before their eyes. 

Miss Fawcett has done all that it has been possible 
for her to do in this direction, and I trust that we 
shall be able in the near future to equip our schools 
with better specimens of art than now generally 
adorn their walls. Miss Fawcett very properly calls 
attention to the fact that the use of pictures is for 
something more than school room decoration. It is 
for training the higher powers of the mind. Good 
pictures and good statues should be in the school 
rooms and should be studied by the children. If 
this is done, their drawing lessons can take on a 
higher aim. 


READING. 


Of all the subjects of the school curriculum, reading 
has the farthest reach. It may be taught so as to be 
exceedingly narrow, when it becomes merely the art 
of calling words. Power to read may even be an 
evil, since it 1s the key to all of literature, and much 
of literature is bad. Hence, it is the duty of those 
who teach children to read to do all in their power 
for the cultivation of taste—the appreciation of and 
love for good books. 

The school readers of to-day are vastly better 
than those of a few years ago, and there is really no 
excuse for the use of reading books which are not 
literature. Our schools are becoming very well 
equipped with reading matter. The list of supple- 
mentary readers from which principals may choose is 
very large and comprehensive, so that even during a 
common school course children must of necessity 
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become acquainted with much good literature, and if 
. they are well taught, will acquire some taste... But 
granted the best selections and the best teaching, the 
amount of literature read in school is necessarily 
small, and unless the school readers lead to excur- 
sions to the library and create a large demand at that 
institution, something is wrong. Mr. F. P. Hill, 
the Librarian of the Free Public Library of this city, 
and the Library Board are exceedingly anxious to co- 
operate with the public school authorities in supply- 
ing children with good reading matter. They invite 
suggestions of books to be purchased, welcome chil- 
dren to the library, and have made provision in 
the new building, now in process of erection, for 
ample accommodations for children, with attendants in 
charge. Further than that, they are about to 
furnish the grammar _ schools with traveling 
libraries,—sets of fifty books each, carefully selected, 
put up in cases, to be moved from school to school 
and distributed to the children by the teachers. 
The School Board is asked to furnish merely trans- 
portation for the books. Six of these sets have 
already been made as experimental, and are about to 
be sent out to the schools. I look for much good from 
this liberal plan of our Free Library. The books will 
not only be read by the children, but will be taken 
into the homes. and it is hoped that many families 
willthus get their first taste of good literature, and 
that the demand upon the Public Library from those 
‘not in the schools, as well as from those in the 
schools, will be greatly increased. 

It is also proposed to establish a branch library, 
with an attendant in charge, at the new High School. 
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This will be of great value to the pupils in the High 
School, especially as the new building is at some dis- 
tance from the library building. It will also serve as 
a distributing point for books to families in the neigh- 
borhood of the High School. From these two sources 
alone much good should come to the families in 
Newark. 

There is another way by which our schools may be 
supplied with matter for general reading. The State 
offers twenty dollars ($20), for the first year, and ten 
dollars ($10), for every year thereafter, to any school 
appropriating a like amount for a library. The books 
must be approved by a commission, whose member- 
ship is determined according to law. Many of our 
schools raise the money in various ways during the 
year and secure the ten dollars ($10), thus having an 
annual fund of twenty dollars ($20). are 

I recommend that the Board of Education appro- 
priate from its funds each year ten dollars ($10) per 
school, so that all schools, rich and poor, may have 
the benefit of this fund for the purchase of books. 
The amount in the aggregate would’ be about six 
hundred dollars ($600) per year, while the good done 
cannot be computed. 


MUSIC. 


The work in music has furnished a fine illustration 
of what one person can accomplish, for Miss West- 
wood has been compelled to work almost without ma- 
terial. She has with her own money purchased 
music and with her own hands prepared copies, so 
that the schools have been reasonably well supplied 
with good music to illustrate the work of the differ- 
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ent grades, and the results have been exceptionally 
good. | 
We are, however, grateful to acknowledge that at 
last music books have arrived, and that portion of 
Miss Westwood’s work may be given up. She will 
now give herself to the higher phases of her work, 
and with the same enthusiasm which has character- 
ized her labors during her occupancy of her present 
position, Iam sure she will secure results of which 
we shall all be proud. | 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The work of the Evening Schools is so thoroughly 
covered in the accompanying report of the Super- 
visor that little needs to be said here. The Evening 
Schools of this city, whatever they may be elsewhere, 
are certainly of great value. : 

Among the features emphasized in the Supervisor’s 
report, and especially worthy of comment, are the 
establishment of teachers’ meetings by himself for 
the discussion of the problems connected with Even- 
ing School work; the development of the two lecture 
courses—the one for the pupils in the schools and 
the other the people’s free lecture course, which has 
been this year most successful both in the character 
of the lectures and inthe size and quality of the 
audiences; the great interest shown in the work of 
sewing and the development of the Drawing School. 
The Drawing School is likely to become a most 
important factor in the development of industrial 
education in this city. It in every way justifies its 
existence and merits generous support. 

The great need of the Evening Schools at the pres- ° 
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ent time is text books. The schools have gotten 
along with the cast-off books of, the day schools and 
other unsuitable and insufficient material. J am con- 
vinced that the Evening Schools should be supplied 
with an abundance of good reading matter, and so 
recommend. | : 

The Supervisor calls attention to the neglect of 
the labor laws, and to changes in regard to the hours 
of labor of the young, He is convinced from inves- 
tigations that he has made that many children escape 
school altogether, and that many others are employed 
for such long hours that it is impossible for them to 
attend evening school with profit. Surely, those 
unfortunate boys and girls who leave the day schools 
before they have completed a satisfactory course 
should have the privilege of free evening schools. 

The Evening High School of this city is of great 
value, not only to those who are fortunate enough to 
pursue its courses, but as an inspiration also to those 
in the lower schools. It makes possible a more care- 
fully ordered and graded course of study than many 
evening school systems have. With the opening of 
the new building, the much-needed facilities for 
laboratory work will be provided. 


SOMMER’ SCHOOLS. 

As inthe case of the Evening Schools, the full 
report of the Supervisor sufficiently covers the 
ground. The Summer Schools of Newark are no ex- 
periment, and their increasing usefulness is annually 
demonstrated. 


During the past year kindergartens were opened 
‘in all of the schools, and elementary manual training 
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was added to the course. This proved a subject of 
very great interest, and, consequently, of very great 
value to the children. The real educational value 
of manual training—its power to expand the mind 
and stimulate both mental and physical activity—is 
not yet fully appreciated. 

An entirely new feature of the Summer Schools 
was the opening of playgrounds under the combined 
auspices of the Educational Association and the Board 
of Education, money being furnished by the city. 
The work was admirably begun, and should be con- 
tinued and increased, though, I think, that hereafter 
it should be entirely controlled by the Board of Edu- 
cation. No reason can be found why school property 
should not be in continual use for the public good. 
During the long summer vacation the buildings and 
grounds have heretofore been closed to the public. 
In many quarters of the city the school yards furnish 
altogether the most healthful and commodious play- 
grounds for the young children. Here they can be 
assembled under proper care, furnished with proper 
employment, protected from dangerous associations 
with older children, and much of the evil which 
comes from street life during the long summer vaca- 
tion may thus be averted. I urge that the number 
of summer playgrounds be increased this year, and 
that every facility be furnished in order that they 
may be made both attractive and useful. 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


There is no more significant condition at the pres- 
ent time in connection with public school education 
than the intense lay interest manifested in very many 
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ways. Possibly the most evident proof of such inter- 
est among us, and, indeed, throughout the country, 
is the organization of parents’ associations in con- 
nection with the schools. There are now severa/ such 
associations connected with the schools of this city. 
Some of them are mothers’ clubs, meeting in the 
afternoon at the school buildings and discussing 
various matters pertaining to the education of chil- 
dren and the relations of parents and teachers. 
Others are large and powerful associations of men 
and women, meeting in the evening, with elaborate 
programs and invariably large attendance. Such 
associations tend to accomplish two things—they 
make parents intelligent as to the aims and methods 
of the school and they create sympathy between 
parents and teachers, without which much of the 
best work, both of school and home, is bound to be 
squandered. The true teacher and the true parent 
have naturally the same aim—the promotion of the 
highest interests of the children. During about five 
hours of five days in the week the children are under 
the care of the teacher, who gives her whole time to 
their training. During the remainder of the time 
they are under the care of the parents, who give 
more or less time and intelligent thought to their 
training according to ability and taste. If these 
two forces work together harmoniously, it does not 
need to be said that vastly more can be accomplished 
than if they work independently, in antagonism, or 
even with mutual disregard. Hence, I hail the or- 
ganization and growth of parents’ associations with 
great satisfaction and hope. 
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A still more powerful organization in this city is 
the Education Society, composed of leading citizens, 
mostly women, and largely representing the various 
parents’ associations. This association furnishes a 
centre of power and of influence bound to produce 
an effect upon both the schools and the community. 
Its purpose is to aid, and not to destroy, the educa- 
tional forces already at work. 

Its interest has-been manifested in many ways. 
One is the attempt to secure by legislation a better 
school law; another, and a most hopeful one, has 
been the attempt to enable the children of the city 
to enjoy works of art of the highest rank at slight 
cost. The exhibit was fairly successful, and the 
money received to be expended for pictures, while 
not as large as we could have wished, will help adorn 
some of the waste places. To the activity of this as- 
sociation is due the establishment of summer play- 
grounds, of which mention is made in another place. 
The schools are indebted to these energetic and 
public-spirited women for their efforts, and it is to be 
hoped that they will go on to fuller usefulness. 


MARKING AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


During the current year a new system of marking 
has gone into use, a system which is in many respects 
the most radical to be found anywhere. But two 
marks are used, ‘‘ satisfactory ’’ and ‘‘ not satisfac- 
tory,” and the only basis of distinction is the fitness 
of each child for continuing in the work of his class. 
The child who is fitted to continue with the work and 
to be promoted at the proper time, is marked ‘‘ satis- 
factory,’ all others are marked ‘‘ not satisfactory.” 
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Thus far the plan seems to be working well. The 
responsibility for the advancement of children is put 
entirely upon the teachers. They must exercise 
judgment and must be held responsible for such ex- 
ercicc, 

The first effect is to make teachers more careful 
and more observant of individual children. ‘The 
second effect.is to remove artifical stimuli from the 
children themselves. All educational authorities 
agree upon the evil of artifical stimuli. They tend 
to destroy real interest, which is the basis of all ef- 
fective working, whether in school or out—interest 
in the subject itself and in the actual results to be at- 
tained. 

I regard a marking system which holds out purely 
imaginary motives as wholly vicious. It not only 
leads the children to false standards of living, but it 
spoils teaching. It tends to make all teaching formal 
and mechanical, to reduce what should be a spiritual 
process to terms measurable in figures. Teaching is 
to be estimated by the degree and kind of mental ac- 
tivity aroused. All real education is growth, devel- 
opment from forces within. That only is good 
teaching which arouses these inner forces. Spiritual 
growth cannot be measured in formal terms. The 
teacher, if marks are the reward, must teach so that 
the child can get marks. Marks can only be given 
for the manifested possession of such facts as can be 
materially measured, hence the whole system tends 
to pervert notions of education and of teaching. The 
act of learning is a spiritual act. You cannot bestow 
real knowledge upon another. To really learn a 
thing means to undergo an actual mental change. 
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Learning is not stuffing or adding, it is changing. 
The child who has learned a new lesson, and made it 
a part of his being, has thereby changed to a degree 
the character of his whole being. He can never be 
the same that he was before he learned that lesson. 
He cannot put it off as he would his coat.. We have 
no measure by which we can compute the expansion 
of the mind. The greater the mental change 
the more valuable the act of learning and the 
thing learned; consequently, while the child is 
engaged chiefly in learning, or, if you please, 
in growing, in receiving his education, every 
obstacle to the broadening of his mind should be re- 
moved. Such an obstacle is always a formal marking 
system. It. would be tetter if we could have no 
marks at all, but simply teach the children, seeking 
to arouse in them proper ambitions and real interests 
in real things and making those the only stimuli, but 
in a large city with a classified system it becomes 
necessarv from time to time to regrade and re-classify, 
and this requires a certain amount of marking. ‘The 
system which we have adopted seems to reduce this 
to the minimum amount required for such purposes. 

There is one complaint which comes from many 
sources with regard to this marking system. It is 
that parents do not know what their children are 
doing as well as they knew formerly when they were 
matked: very good,” 'cood,” *#fair,’ ‘“ poor’ and 
‘““very poor.’ In my judgment, they knew very 
little from those marks ordinarily, but that does not 
make it less’ important that they should know. I 
believe that not enough is done in the schools to keep 
parents and children in touch. Parents should know, 
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should be forced to know, if necessary, just how their 
children are doing and what they themselves must do 
in order to secure for the children the best education. 
Communications should be made as frequently as 
neccessary, giving, quite in detail, the teacher’s judg- 
ment of the child’s work. Personal conferences 
should be sought, in which with frankness and com- 
mon interest, the welfare of the child should be dis- 
cussed. 

A committee of principals in connection with your 
Superintendent is at the present time working upon a 
method of communicating as often as necessary with 
parents, and it is hoped that a plan will be devised 
which will furnish all the information necessary and 
in a much more satisfactory way than that of the old 
formally marked card. 


SCHOOL CENSUS. 


The appropriation of money from the State to the 
local school districts is made partially upon the basis 
of the school census, which is taken by the local 
school board. If this census can be properly taken, 
it doubtless constitutes the fairest basis for the appor- 
tionment of funds, but it is a question whether it is 
fairly taken at the present time. It would be an easy 
matter to bring instances from the state at large show- 
ing the inequalities resulting from a varying census, 
This year the census of one city in this state indicated 
so great an increase over that of the year before that 
the State Superintendent was convinced of its fraud- 
ulent character and ordered a new one to be taken; but 
we donot need to go abroad. There is abundant evi- 
dence from our own records that our census, if not 
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fraudulent, has been at some times and in some places 
carelessly taken. ‘Two or three examples will suffice. 

In the year 1897 the census for the Second Ward 
showed an increase of four hundred and forty-two 
(442) over the year 1896, while in the year 1898 the 
census of the same ward showed a falling off of ten 
hundred andforty-one (1,041) from the figures of 1897. 
In theFourth Ward the figures for 1897 showed an 
increase of two hundred and sixty one (261) over 1896, 
while those of 1898 showed a falling off of four 
hundred and twenty-five (425). Now any one familiar 
with the growth of the city knows that both of these: 
figures are absurd. Our school records show that the 
number of children is continually on the increase. 
In the Seventh Ward, on the other hand, the figures 
for 1897 showed a decrease of four hundred and thirty 
(430) as compared with 1896, while those of 1898 
showed an increase of seven hundred and seventeen 
(717) as compared with 1897. In the Thirteenth Ward 
the figures for 1897 showed a decrease of six hundred 
and seventy-four (674) as compared with 1896, while 
those of 1898 showed an increase of four hundred and 
sixty-three (463) as compared with 1897. Here the 
error is probably in the decrease of 1897, since these 
are rapidly growing districts of the city. In the 
Fifteenth Ward the figures of 1897 indicate an in- 
crease of five hundred and forty-nine (549), while 
those of 1898 indicate a decrease of three hundred 
and forty-one (341) as compared with 1897. In this 
ward is found a very large Italian population, and no 
one who is familiar with the situation believes that 
there are fewer children there than there were last 
year. Other instances might be given, but these are 
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enough to prove the unreliable character of our census 
figures. 

In my judgment, the errors are due chiefly to the 
fact that enumerators are appointed for a single year 
only and are changed from year to year. To takea 
census of children, especially among ignorant people, 
requires such tact and skill as only experience can 
give. It is perfectly evident that a change must be 
made. We need all the money that we can get, and 
yet we do not want more than we are entitled to. A 
failure to enumerate all the children living in a dis- 
trict means the loss of nearly five dollars in each in- 
stance. The experience of the Nation and of the 
various States has shown us that there is no hope of 
an accurate census, excepting through the employ- 
ment of experienced experts, properly generaled. 

I, therefore, strongly recommend that the taking of 
the census be placed in the hands of some one person 
appointed by your honorable body, who shall be re- 
quired to employ, in so far asjpossible, trained experts, 
and to make these men permanent employees of the 
Board, doing the work in the same districts year after 
year. .This will secure acquaintance with the various 
families and increasing accuracy. In so far as pos- 
sible, it is better that the census enumerators live in 
the districts which they are required to enumerate. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The total enrollment for the year ending June, 1898. 
was for day schools thirty-four thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-nine (34,929), for evening schools four 
thousand three hundred and twelve (4,312), and for 
summer schools three thousand eight hundred and 
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fifty-one (3,851), a total of forty-three thousand and 
ninety-two. This is an increase of two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-eight (2,978) over the year 
preceding, the increase being distributed as follows: 
Day schools two thousand three hundred and thirty- 
seven (2,337), evening schools one hundred and ninety- 
five (195), and summer schools four hundred and 
forty-six (446). 

The average enrollment by months shows an in- 
crease over 1897 of two thousand four hundred and 
seventy (2,470), one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty (1,880) being in the day schools, one hundred 
and forty-four (144) in the evening schools, and one 
hundred and forty-six (146) in the summer schools. 

This increase means that increased accommodations 
are needed for one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
(1,880) children, and that additional teachers are 
needed fortwo thousand four hundred and seventy 
(2,470) children. 

The laudable attempt of the Board of Education to 
reduce the number of pupils per teacher calls for still 
further accommodations and still more teachers. 
Most wisely, by vote of the Board, the number of 
pupils per teacher in the day schools was reduced 
from sixty to forty-eight. It has not been possible in 
some schools to carry this out, owing to lack of accom- 
modations, but wherever it has been possible reduc- 
tion has been made to the great advantage of the 
children. It is to be hoped that before long the 
assignment can be still further reduced to forty, and 
that accommodations can be furnished enabling us to 
carry out this plan, 

As the result of these two causes, the increase in 
the enrollment and the decrease in the number of 
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pupils per teacher, the number of teachers employed 
by the Board has been increased from seven hundred 
and seventy-three (773) to eight hundred and sixty- 
one (861), the increase being distributed as follows: 
Day schools sixty-two (62), evening schools nine (9), 
and summer schools seventeen (17). 


“COPENHAGEN PLAN.” 


In several schools it has been necessary to have 
two classes in aroom, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. Until recently the same teacher 
taught both classes, and the children consequently 
were limited to very short sessions—one class get- 
ting three hours and the other class two. A slight 
improvement over this plan is the one that has been 
recently adopted of having two teachers, one for the 
morning class and one for the afternoon class, in each 
such room; the morning class being present from 8.30 
to 12.30-and the afternoon class from 12.30 to 4930; 
with an intermission of considerable length in each 
case. While this is,but a makeshift, it is less objec- 
tionable than the other plan and than greatly over- 
crowding the rooms. The chief objection for young 
children is the long session with insufficient rest. 


BUILDINGS. 


In regard to school buildings the situation is 
slightly better than a year ago, but is still bad 
enough. Blame, however, cannot be laid at the door 
of local authorities. Through the action of the 
Mayor, a bill was passed by the last Legislature and 
signed by the Governor, authorizing the issue of 
three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000) in bonds 
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for school buildings. Unfortunately, owing to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Trenton case, 
the law was considered unconstitional, and the bonds 
were not sold. ‘The situation to a lay mind appears 
somewhat alarming. 

The people of this State have bound themselves, 
in my judgment most unwisely, by an amendment to 
the constitution prohibiting special legislation, and 
now the courts have decided that laws for classified 
cities are special legislation : consequently, it appears 
logical that no relief can be had for the existing con- 
ditions, no matter how bad, in any city, unless the 
law granting relief is applicable to all cities, whether 
the conditions are the same or not. The fad for such 
constitutional amendments, which attained sudden 
popularity throughout the country, is bound to lead 
to endless mischief; not least worthy of mention 
being the general disrespect of law and the attempt, 
frequently successful, on the part of legislators, to cir- 
cumvent the constitution by subterfuges of various 
sorts. Fortunately, a law was discovered which the 
legal critics did not attack, passed in the interest of 
another city, which enabled us to get one hundred 
thousand dollars ($100,000), furnishing some relief, 
and I urgently recommend that an attempt be made 
to secure the three hundred thousand dollars ($300,- 
000) this year, although it will be necessary to cir- 
cumvent the constitution. 

The year just passed has seen the completion of 
a large addition of fourteen rooms to the Fifteenth 
Avenue School, furnishing seats for six hundred and 
seventy-two children, and the completion of eight 
rooms of the new Bruce Street School, furnishing 
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accommodation to about four hundred children, and 
the addition to the Morton Street School of seven- 
teen rooms, furnishing accommodation for eight 
hundred and thirty-two children. These buildings 
have furnished partial relief to the quarters in which 
they are located, but with the exception of the Fif- 
teenth Avenue School, the relief is but partial. The 
opening of the Morton Street School addition enabled 
us to close two of the worst rented annexes and to 
accommodate children in the Morton Street School 
without overcrowding. It has not, however, relieved 
Monmouth Street School, nor the other schools in the 
vicinity. 

The opening of the Bruce Street School has fur- 
nished no apparent relief. Although it 1s but an 
eight-room building, we are conducting ten classes in 
it, the total enrollment being five hundred and thir- 
teen (513) to date, in a building accommodating 
properly a little less than four hundred, and yet the 
other schools in the vicinity are as crowded as ever. 

There are now in process of erection the new High 
School building, nearly ready for occupancy; the 
Seventh Avenue School of ten (10) rooms; the Charl- 
ton Street addition of twelve (12) rooms, and the 
South Market Street addition of eight (8) rooms. As 
I have said, the High School building, it is hoped, 
will soon be occupied. The Charlton Street addition 
ought to be ready for occupancy in April. The other 
two schools cannot be used until September, and by 
the time they are occupied, the congestion will be as 
great as ever, excepting in the High School. The 
new High school building will accommodate the 
present High School enrollment comfortably—no 
more. 
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The policy of building a little each year, keeping 
two or three years behind the actual need, trying to 
get along with rented annexes and overcrowded 
rooms, has nothing to commend it. This Board has 
placed itself on record as anxious to provide proper 
facilities. To do this, it is necessary to secure legis- 
lation, and to secure legislation that will pass the 
muster of the courts, if that be possible. Let us once 
build enough buildings to get even with our needs, 
and then a comparatively small annual appropriation 
will suffice. ; 

Certain quarters of the city are particularly over- 
crowded at present, most notably the Sixth, Seventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Wards, and 
also that portion of the Twelfth Ward in the vicinity 
of the Hamburg Place School. The children in all 
of these districts are either very improperly accom- 
modated or not accommodated at all. The so-called 
Industrial School on Clover street is an unfit place 
for children, and yet there is no other room for them, 
and the good people who own the building are doing 
all that they can. In providing a suitable addition to 
the Hamburg Place School, I urgently recommend 
that room be furnished for this institution, in order 
that the children may be properly housed. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that after 
the first. of February the new High School building 
will be full, and that by next September, in all prob- 
ability, it will be crowded. It is time to make plans 
at once for another High School building. Before it 
can possibly be completed, we shall be again renting 
quarters for High School purposes. This building 
should not be as large as the present one; no High 
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School building should. A possible enrollment of a 
thousand should be the maximum capacity of any 
High School building; a limit of eight hundred is 
better. 

This city is wisely committed to the High School 
idea—that is we consider it best for the city that as 
many boys and girls as possible take a High School 
course. The nearer the High School can be brought 
to the homes of the people, the larger the number of 
children who will enter its courses. Several High 
Schools of medium size, located in different parts of 
the city convenient to the population, are vastly better 
than one immense High School. Work can be better 
conducted in them, and the experience of other cities 
has shown that such a distribution of High School 
facilities greatly increases the attendance. 

I therefore recommend that the Committee on High 
Schools be instructed by this Board to form plans for 
the erection of a new High School building in the 
southern part of the city at the earliest possible date, 
and that they be authorized to secure such legislation 
as is necessary for obtaining funds for sucha purpose, 


SCHOOL FINANCES. 


I desire briefly to call your attention to the condi- | 
tion of the finances of this Board, which I made the 
subject of a special report during the year, and to — 
urge that, if possible, legislation be secured to remedy 
the evil. It isasimple and indisputable proposition — 
that any individual or corporation, starting upon a 


course of expenditure for a year, should know in 


advance how much money is available. Under the 
peculiar system of finances existing in our school — 
matters, this condition does not prevail. 
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We begin to spend money on January first. Within 
the next three months we ask for the money that we 
are to spend for the year, from January first, and usu- 
ally during August or September we know how much 
we can have for the year—sometimes this knowl- 
edge does not come until November. The result is 
uncertainty and danger of overrunning the appro- 
priation, since it is the fashion for the Common Coun- 
cil to reduce the Board’s estimate by a considerable 
amount. ‘he year just passed was an excellent illus- 
tration. The amount asked for by the Board for 
current expenses was reduced forty-seven thousand 
dollars ($47,000) when in August the budget was 
finally passed; consequently, it became necessary to 
exercise the most rigid and harmful economy during 
the remaining months of the year to keep the schools 
open at all and to avoid committing crime.  Dur- 
ing the entire fall term we were practically with- 
out money for the purchase of text books or other 
supplies or for the making of necessary repairs. 
This is not only bad for the schools, but it is poor 
financiering. Certainly the Board at the beginning. 
of the school year should know how much money 
may be spent for educational purposes during the 
year, and then plans can be made accordingly. ‘The 
determination of the amount to be spent should, 
within fixed statutory limits, rest with the Board of 
Education, and not with any political body elected 
for other purposes. Our Board of Works and our 
Water Board have a fixed amount of money from the 
tax levy. Why should not the Board of Education? 


OBITUARY, 


Our obituary list is very small, but one teacher 
having died during the year. In the death of Miss 
Alice I. Johnson, of Morton street, the city lost a 
faithful servant and the children a friend. 

The last year has witnessed the passing away of 
one who was, for many years, a very conspicuous 
figure in the public schools of this city. Mr. James 
M. Quinlan commenced his service in the Newark 
schools as principal of the West Ward School, now 
the Normal and ‘Training School, in April, 1850. 
In 1859 he was transferred to the High School, 
where he remained until his retirement from 
active service in 1893. During these long years of 
service he made, deservedly, armies of friends 
who adherred to him until the last. 

Although I personally never had the honor -of 
Mr. Quinlan’s acquaintance, it is so evident from 
his reputation that his work will follow him, that I 
deem it a duty and a privilege to pay this Daigt 
tribute to his memory. 


In conclusion, I beg leave to congratulate your 
honorable body upon’ the excellent progress made in 
the schools during the year just past, and to thank 
you individually and collectively for your uniform 
courtesy and support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. GILBERS 

January 27, 1899. City Superintendent. 
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heron Or PRINCIPAL’ OF NORMAL “AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Drar Sir:—In compliance with your request, I trans- 
mit to you my report of the Normal and Training School 
for the year ending December 23, 1898. 

The year has been marked by many encouragements 
and some difficulties incident to the present necessity of 
occupying two buildings which are separated by a distance 
of about ten minutes’ walk. When the Normal School is 
able to occupy its new quarters, this embarrassment will 
be overcome. 

The class of 98, consisting of forty-two members, grad- 
uated in June. ‘Twenty-four had taken the general course 
and eighteen were from the kindergarten department. 
All passed satisfactory examinations and received favora- ° 
ble reports for their practice-teaching in the schools in 
which they observed. 

During the first half of the year the reorganization of 
the school was a matter of deep study by the City Super- 
intendent and the faculty of the Normal School, to the end 
that recognized weaknesses might be eliminated and the 
course of study might be strengthened. 

Our work with the new course of study is tentative. 
The observation and practice-teaching is conducted wholly 
in the classes of the training department. The number of 
classes has been increased and the corps of teachers reor- 
-ganized. ‘These are now acting as model and critic teach- 
ers. ‘They are model teachers for two days in the week, 
and are closely observed by the Normal pupils under their 
care. During the other three days in the week the pupils 
teach under the direction of the class teacher, who is now 
acting as a critic teacher. At the close of the day each 
teacher meets the young ladies under her charge, and their 
work is discussed and criticised. The entire work is under 
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the supervision of the Director of the Training School, 
who is also the teacher of methods. In this way the work 
is unified and correlated. 

The Director of the Training School is carefully observ- 
ing what is done by both teachers and Normal pupils, and 
meets the observers one afternoon in each week for dis- 
cussion and criticism. She also meets the teachers once a 
week, and the work is properly related and unified. We 
are confident the graduating class of 1899 will manifest the - 
thoroughness of their preparation. 

Our junior class and kindergarten department are located 
for the present in the Marshall street building. The 
senior kindergartners are divided into two sections, each 
of which spends half the day in observing and practice- 
teaching. Since December 1st the kindergarten class of 
the Miller Street School has been designated as an adjunct 
of this department, and a part of the pupils are observing 
there. 

It is worthy of note that the standard of music in the 
kindergarten course has been raised and definitely deter- 
mined. 

Our Normal School numbers at present— 


Seniors in the weneral’coursey 1.2 eee Agi, 
Seniors in the kindergarten course......... ‘14 
Juniors in the general’course/) ee 58 

(Wele:s Ree rermomtcarereury yo 113 


In February several of the juniors will enter the kinder- 
garten department. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JosrpH CiLarK, 
Principal of Normal and Tran School. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir.-—The High School has struggled on during 
the past year as best it could in three separate buildings, 
not one of which is well adapted to our use. 

All of our rooms, except the boys’ annex, have been 
sadly crowded, and the arrangement of the boys and girls 
has been a series of compromises; but in spite of all incon- 
veniences our teachers and pupils have done good work, 
and the boys and girls enter various colleges uncondi- 
tioned. 

We have to-day 52 boys in 11 colleges that entered un- 
conditioned, and 29 girls in 11 colleges, and two or three 
not only entered unconditioned, but in some studies were 
put into the sophomore class, and among the students that 
take prizes our pupils carry off the lion’s share. 


The present High School opened January 7, 1855, and 
there have graduated from the school in these forty-tour 
years 2,485 pupils, and of these the present principal has 
signed the diplomas of 2,257. 

Last year we graduated three more pupils than this, 
perhaps due to the war. Several of our boys went to the 
front; one laid down his books, shouldered his musket, did 
service for his country, and when mustered out laid down 
his musket, took up his books and joined his class again. 

The war roused’ a great amount of enthusiasm among 
the boys. 

Last year we suggested that the commercial course be 
lengthened, strengthened, and that the Spanish: lan- 
guage be one of the studies of the course; but we had no 
idea then of the importance of a knowledge of that lan- 
guage. Several of our boys are now in Cuba digging at 
the language and earning pesetas, and aaa more will be 
wanted as teachers and interpreters. 

We are pleased that the Board has decided to make ue: 
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commercial course a three years course. The next advance 
step will be to make all courses four years, giving those 
that leave at the end of two or three years certificates for 
the work done. 

The strength of a people depends largely upon the food 
that it eats and the way that the food is prepared for use. 
Miss Higbee, principal of the Oread Institute, says: 


‘«The relation that food sustains to building the human 
structure is little understood, and though it is of great im- 
portance, it is not difficult to understand. The first thing 
to learn is what naturally organized food products are; and 
the second, how to combine and cook these products into 
beautiful and appetizing dishes. Such food is always suited 
to man’s requirements.”’ 

We hope the time will soon come when a cooking school, 
connected with our High School, will be established. Such 
a school would be of vast benefit to our community. 


We have talked for years of the importance of manual 
training in our school. Speaking on this subject, some 
one has tersely said: 


‘‘The student comes to deal not only with words, but 
with things. The thoughts in their minds are worked out 
by their hands.” 

We expect the new building will be splendidly equipped 
for this work. 

We are still acting on the belief that the study of one’s 
own language is of more importance than the study of 
Choctaw, Arabic or Greek, and that the history of the 
nations of the earth is one of the most enlightening of all 
the studies. 

All of the various departments of study are progressing 
as well as could be expected under our environment. 

We are anxiously looking forward to the day when we 
can take our impedimenta into the new building, where 
we expect everything will be up-to-date, with lighting, 
heating and ventilation perfect, with ample and well- 
stocked laboratories and libraries. 

Respectfully submitted, 
 -E; O: Hovey, 
Principal of High School. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF EVENING, SUM- 
MER AND CENTRAL UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


My Dear Sir:—I beg to submit the following report 
of the Evening Schools. They have been an important 
department in our educational system for many years, 

The Superintendent says this is emphatically a city for 
evening schools. The adult population is so largely of 
foreign birth and ignorant of the English language that it 
it is quite important that the city furnish facilities for 
their education. 

The teacher is the great power in the school. If we 
wish good evening schools we can only have them through 
the good teacher. This is appreciated by the Superinten- 
dent and the Committeee on Evening Schools and is 
shown in the strength of the present corps as a body. 

I desire in this communication to simply outline and 
describe very briefly the work undertaken and offer a few 
suggestions and recommendations in relation to their in- 
creased efficiency and extended usefulness. 

They are generally well located with reference to the 
convenience of those desiring to attend them. 

The attempt to open aschoolin the Elliot Street School 
building did not meet with the success that was expected. 
The registry was small and but two classes were formed, 
and the attendance in these soon fell off and the school 
closed November 1. Several reasons were given for the 
failure, viz: dimly lighted streets, unflagged sidewalks, 
etc. I think there was a lack of personal energetic influ- 
ence always necessary to suceess. This is a locality that 
needs and deserves an evening school. I think one can 
and should be established and maintained here next sea- 
son. I make such recommendation. 
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In accordance with the recommendation one week was 
given to the registry before the schools opened formally 
with the regular sessions. The registry was large. The 
number being 161 greater than for the same month in 
1897. However, during the months of November and 
December the enrolled number decreased somewhat below 
the same months for 1897. The chief cause for this was, 
no doubt, the increased activity in all lines of business, 
especially in factory and shop industries. ‘There was an 
unusual demand for overtime work. In addition to this 
I fear the compulsory school law was not as rigidly en- 
forced as it should have been. I made as thorough an 
investigation as possible with the means at my command. 
I met the Child Labor Law Inspector several times. 
While something was done, there were persistent violations | 
of the law. 

It seems well just here to call attention to the fact that 
ten hours make too long a working day for young people 
under 15 or 16 years of age, and then expect them to 
attend evening school an additional two hours. ‘The 
remedy is not to drop the evening school but shorten the 
working day and have the law enforced. 

The classes began work with 101 teachers besides the 
principals. This number varied a little as the term pro- 
gressed. 

The classes were very promptly organized on the basis 
of from thirty to forty pupils each. ‘This is a smaller 
number than in previous years. The object was to enable 
the teacher to do more individual work and thus help the 
pupils to better help themselves. This purpose has been 
realized in a good measure. The value of experience and 
skill in the teacher was shown in the great promptness 
with which the classes in large numbers began their work. 
Many were in full working order at the opening of the 
first session. There is no place where dawdling and time 
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wasting are more likely to occur than in the evening 
school, nor where they can be more harmful. 

The evening school teachers have not had, to any very 
helpful extent, the benefit of conference or grade meetings 
in which the line of work to be pursued could be consid- 
ered and unified with like work in the different schools, 
the methods of instruction, the special preparation of the 
teachers for this peculiar work, presented and illustrated. 

The Supervisor deems this important, necessary. To 
this end he has conducted a series of such meetings, in- 
cluding all the schools and all the teachers and principals, 
holding them at the close of the session. ‘The school 
sessions were shortened a few moments, the teachers as- 
sembled very promptly, and a half-hour was given to the 
consideration of points presented by myself or any teacher 
or principal. 

Without exception the principals and the teachers 
gladly responded, and as the interest grew, in some schools 
the meetings were prolonged beyond the limits set. 

In the course of study pursued by the schools through- 
out, language was considered of the greatest importance. 
Its close and necessary relation to all the subjects pur- 
sued was pointed out and illustrated by special exercises. 
. The relation and uses of oral and written language was 
illustrated. Supplementary reading, so far as possible 
with the books at our command, was used in our plan 
and work. 

_ Among the greatest needs in our evening course is more 
and better reading matter. A large proportion of the 
reading books in use are the old class readers discarded in 
the day schools. The reading matter and the methods of 
using it are of the highest importance in these schools. 
No subject les nearer to the entire course of instruction 
than does good supplementary reading properly corre- 
lated. This is why Iam so urgent in this matter. A 
few well selected sets of twenty-five or thirty books each 
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placed in each school would very well meet this demand. 
We have used to some extent the books of the day school. 
This has helped, but is attended with much inconvenience. 

The method of teaching arithmetic received practical 
attention, especially in the fundamental operations. Unit- 
ed States money, fractions, compound numbers, meas- 
urements, percentage in its practical business applica- 
tions, commercial forms and business correspondence. 

I am not satisfied with the instruction and the results 
obtained in penmanship in a number of the classes. In 
some satisfactory progress is made. We have but little 
time to practice writing as a study subject; without this 
but little can be done in acquiring the art. Most of the 
writing is done in connection with the lesson exercises. 
Penmanship then becomes a secondary matter. Other 
difficulties confront the teacher and the pupil, viz: The 
habits of the pupils are fixed, and it is hard, at their age, 
to change them. The daily occupations often unfit the 
hand for good pen work. I urge letter writing and busi- 
ness forms under careful instruction. Much can be done 
when the teacher has her work well in hand and is deter- 
mined to have good work and will accept none other. 

The sewing classes are very promising. There is a de- 
sire on the part of many to take this work. The course is 
very well laid out and is progressive; as much so, as can 
be, as we have pupils from 12 to 20 years of age. The 
work done last year awakened the right spirit and laid 
a good foundation for advance this year. 

The enrollment and attendance in these classes have 
been excellent—the enrollment, over 300; the average 
attendance, 283. The teachers faithful and painstaking; 
the pupils, interested and industrious. The sewing classes 
are well worth the time and money given to them. 

The lecture courses for the year were well organized. 
The course for the evening schools included fifty lectures. 
The subjects and the speakers were selected with care, 
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and thus far have shown improvement over previous 
years in matter and adaptation to the intelligence of the 
pupils. The Free Course for the People was made up 
with like care. It covers fifteen lectures, touching well 
the live topics of the day. The centers are the same as 
last year, with the addition of the Franklin School. The 
audiences have been good, some crowded, the attention 
excellent. This seems to indicate that this form of in- 
struction is gaining in favor and usefulness. The way is 
open for further extension and improvement. 

The Evening High School is a power in this depart- 
ment. It completes and rounds out the educational ap- 
portunities of our city for those who cannot continue in 
the day schools. 

‘It reopened October 3d with a large enrollment. It was 
well organized in the departments outlined in the course 
of study. Later in the term the Latin and Spanish lan- 
guages were added to the course. The Latin class | 
has not sustained its numbers and interest as well as we 
expected. However, it has made a fairly good record. 
The Spanish classes have been, up to the present time, 
very satisfactory. When the Board decided to introduce 
this subject into the Evening School Course over sixty 
young men and young women applied. Two classes of 
thirty or more each were formed. The character and in- 
telligence of the classes are excellent. Some of the 
members are college graduates, others are engaged in the 
professions, others in the various forms of commercial life. 
‘The opportunity thus given by the Board seems to be 
thoroughly appreciated. 

The physical department feels the need of a better ar- 
ranged and equipped laboratory, which it can have in the 
new High School. 

The Drawing School is ina growing condition. From 
year to year its work is extended and strengthened to 
meet the demands of the time. 
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The school opened for the term of 1898 and 1899, Octo- 
ber 3, 1898. The registry was large and the classes were 
quickly organized and entered with zeal upon the work of 
the year. The spirit of the school, as a whole, is progres- 
sive and the teachers generally are unwilling to fall 
behind in their work. | 

Mathematics were introduced in connection with con- 
structive drawing in the Architectural and Mechanical 
classes. While a little time will be required to make ad- 
justments, the work thus far promises much success. 

Historical ornament is a new feature in the course. 
Flat drawing is pretically discarded, object and cast draw- 
ing taking its place. Sketching from life is meeting with 
much success. The clay modeling is worthy of note, the 
progress of pupils is commendable. I consider this 
school an honor to the Board of Education and the city. 

In closing I wish to say that, though the evening 
schoolsare struggling yet, they are progressing along prac- 
tical lines. With better and enlarged opportunities the 
progress will be more rapid and satisfactory. | 

Respectfully submitted, 
WiLLiAM N. BarRINGER, 
Supervisor of Evening and Summer Schools. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Mr. C. LB. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 

My praR Sir:—I hereby submit the following report of 
the Summer Schools for the term closing August 19, 1898. 

The report rendered at close of the year 1897 sets forth 
so fully the plan, purpose and details of these schools that 
I shall confitle my remarks mainly to two features that 
were prominent in the course pursued during the 
term closing August, 1898, by the introduction of the 
kindergarten into all the Summer Schools. Also manual 
training into all the classes. . 
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When the registry opened July 5, the children flocked in 
droves to the various schools to enter the classes for the 
summer term, with as much eagerness and happiness as 
though they were returning from a long vacation. The 
regular term schools had been closed but a few days, 
yet these children were not only ready but anxious to 
return to their school room exercises again. The points 
I would emphasize here is, children do not dislike school 
when adapted to their nature and needs. ‘These summer 
schools have been appreciated and well supported by the 
citizens of Newark. The teachers and children alike are 
happy and enjoy the variety and inspiration of the exer- 
cises. 

The registry for the term was 3,851, last year 3,405, an 
increase of 446. The classes were formed onthe basis of 
from 35 to 45 pupils each. Of this registered number 
1,973 were males and 1,878 were females. This large in- 
crease from year to year indicates the growing interest of 
this grade of schools. 

Following the plan that has characterized, to some 
extent at least, the instruction and exercises of these 
schools in the past, in making the exercises so. largely 
concrete, appealing to the sense organs and the hand, and 
especially in grouping all the work of the classes about 
nature study, we succeeded in awakening an unusual inter- 
est, and greatly stimulating the healthy and intelligent 
activities of the children. 

The language work, oral and written, including all 
forms of graphic expression, was prominent and effective. 
Supplementary reading was largely used and found very 
helpful. This was made possible by the kindness of the 
principals who furnished cheerfully the supplementary 
readers of their graded schools for use in the summer 
schools. 

The recommendation that the kindergarten be intro- 
duced into all the summer schools was approved, and 
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accordingly such classes were formed, and now the kin- 
dergarten forms an essential part of the summer course. 

The pressure for admision into these classes was very 
great, and they soon became full to overflowing. The spirit 
of the teachers and the children was excellent. Some of the 
teachers were somewhat inexperienced and required some 
little time to become familiar with the child, his nature, 
needs, tendencies, peculiarities, physical activities and 
feelings, and how best to train these powers that he may 
develop the best in his nature. In a short time quite 
satisfactory progress was made. Of course teachers of 
experience, natural ability and skill in approaching the 
child secured the greatest and best results. 

The characteristics that always distinguish the good 
kindergarten teacher were exhibited by a large number 
of the teachers. They were constantly appealing to the 
observing activities of the children. The children were 
permitted and encouraged to be themselves. Their origi- 
nality and creative tendencies were stimulated and devel- 
oped by continual use. Their social nature was given 
full opportunity for exercise and development. They 
were trained for cooperative and not for individual self- 
ishness. 

The kindergarten classes suffered somewhat for neces- 
sary supplies; this can be corrected in the future. It 
was interesting and very pleasing to notice how ingenious 
and successful many of the teachers became in improvis- 
ing ways and means to continue the work. | 

The introduction of manual training was another step 
of marked significance and of great influence upon the 
character of the work done in these schools. 

Mr. Pickwick, Director of the Manual Training Depart- 
ment of the city, kindly prepared some twenty prob- 
lems constructed of paper and cardboard as samples 
of forms of utility. Every one of these problems involved 
the construction of some form, of interest to the child 
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because of its obvious usefulness. The combination of 
the different colors was also an important feature in these 
constructions. The useful and the beautiful were con- 
stantly pointed out and impressed upon the attention of 
the children. 


A sufficient number of sets were made to supply all the 
principals, and by the help of the class teachers, this was 
duplicated in sufficient number to supply every class. 
Thus equipped with model problems, paper and card- 
board and cutting and measuring appliances, improvised 
by the teachers and pupils, the schools began work. 


The children readily took to the exercises, and soon 
became very skilfulin handling the work. Originality, 
intelligence and skill became manifest from the begin- 
ning and continued to increase throughout the course. 


The influence upon the attendance and discipline of the 
school was very manifest and noted by all the teachers. 


All the problems were completed in the different 
classes. 

Singing entered into the exercises of the classes more 
or less throughout the schools. As was noted last year, I 
think and would recommend that an elementary course 
in music suited to these grades be arranged’ on the plan 
of the regular work in the schools. 

I do not think the influence of play as a factor in educa- 
tion is understood and valued as it should be. This, un- 
doubtedly, is the reason why so little attention is given 
to it. 

The almost universal conception of the uses or function 
of play is that it is only a form of physical exercise—it 
simply stirs the physical activities. While it does all that 
it does very much more. Play when rightly planned and 
used stimulates and guides the life of the child as nothing 
else can. The power of character-forming found in well 
regulated supervised play is yet largely to be learned. 
This is the great power of the kindergarten plays and 
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games. In the judgment of some the playground and the 
yard recess are a great detriment to the order and quiet - 


of the school. 
A very important step in the right direction was taken 


last summer by the Educational Association in connection 
with the Board of Education. 

The Board granted the use of several schoolyards and 
courts, viz: Hamburg place, Eighteenth avenue, Mar- 
shall street, Central avenue, Webster street and Lawrence 
street. These were organized and equipped with the 
usual appliances for playgrounds. By far the most im- 
portant part of the equipment was the sand pile. More 
can be done with this than any other playground appa- 
ratus. Thereis no end to the usés that can be made of it 
in the amusement and training of the children. 

Two of these yards, Hamburg place and Eighteenth 
avenue, were connected with Summer Schools held in 
these buildings from 8.30 to 11.30 A. M. It was feared 
that there would be some collision between the summer 
school pupi!s and its playground children. At first there 
was alittle friction; in a few days, however, that all passed © 
away. 

I trust that soon the schoolyard and the well equipped 
playground Will take their proper place in our schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WixLiiaAm N. BARRINGER, 
Supervisor of Evening and Summer Schools. 


CENTRAL UNGRADED SCHOOL. 
Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 
My pear Sir:—Permit me to submit the following re- 
port of the Central Ungraded School from its organization 
to the present date. 


The fundamental idea in the Ungraded School is the 
individuality and personality of the child. These must be 
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recognized and reached before any progress can be made 
in reformation. Self-respect and personal responsibility 
are chief among the elements of character that must be 
developed as the foundation of all substantial improve- 
ment. ‘The great power necessary to accomplish this re- 
sult is the teacher. 

The Ungraded School must be a small school, that the 
teacher may be able to study the child under many con- 
ditions and relations. This requires time, large intelli- 
gence and much experience, patience, perseverance and 
endurance. ~The work is and must be largely different 
from that in the regular graded school, for the reason that 
the teacher is dealing with individual mind rather than 
with a class as a body. 

The discipline of such a school is of the greatest moment. 
True discipline means much more than mere perfunctory 
submission to the rules of the school and obedience to the 
arbitrary commands of the teacher. A child may be 
brought under submission and yet not disciplined. The 
essence of all true discipline is the self-direction and con- 
trol of the individual, guided by right motives. This 
should’be the aim of all education. 

The investigation and study of the surroundings, ten- 
dencies, habits and motives of the wayward is without 
doubt the most difficult task that confronts the teacher in 
charge of this class of pupils. However, no true and sub- 
stantial progress can be made without a full and clear 
knowledge of these conditions. 

The establishment of a Central Ungraded School to 
meet this need and these conditions had been under con- 
sideration for some time by the Principals and the Com- 
mittee on Teachers, of the Board and much valuable 
information had been gathered from many cities and sub- 
mitted to the Superintendent and the Committee. 

The organization of such Ungtaded School was recom- 
mended by Superintendent Gilbert, which recommenda- 
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tion was approved and the school organized on April 4th, 
1898, in rooms specially constructed for it adjoining the 
Drawing School on Academy street. It was designed to 
receive truants, incorrigibles and such other children as 
cannot well be instructed and trained and specially cared 
for in the graded school. | 

The home of every pupil was visited. The Supervisor 
found no difficulty in reaching the parents. Almost with- 
out an exception they were willing and glad to cooperate 
with the school and the teacher in helping their children. . 
The condition of the home was noted and carefully studied 
as to the favorable and unfavorable influences surrounding 
the child in his home relations. 

A condensed statement of the results of these visits and 
investigation was made and is now on file in the office of 
the Superintendent. . | 

Of the number investigated nineteen were recommended 
for transfer to the Central Ungraded School. The school 
opened April 4th, with eight pupils. May 31st the num- 
ber had increased to twenty-one. 

Since the opening of the school to the present date, 
seventy-one cases have been examined by the Supervisor. 
Of this number thirty-eight have been admitted. Of 
these fifteen have left the ungraded school for the follow- 
ing reasons: 
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The following action was had on the remaining thirty. 
three cases recommended for the Ungraded School: 
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The attendance and punctuality have been good. The 
truant department has given us all needed assistance. 

I wish to say here that the teacher, Miss M. Ida Dean, 
has conducted the class. with commendable zeal and 
marked success. She has made a personal study of each 
pupil and keeps a special record of each boy. 

It is my judgment that a school of this character and 
purpose should be maintained as a part of our public 
school system. It becomes a halting place between the 
school and the prison. 


The course of instruction is along the following lines: 


First. Hand work in handling a great variety of objects 
in games and many constructive forms, writing, drawing, 
blackboard work, studying constructive maps, sand work, 
CLC), etc, 


Second. Manual Training. A series of problems in 
sloyd work prepared by Mr. Pickwick, Director of 
Manual Training for the city, was made a part of the 
course. The boys at once became very much interested 
in these exercises. 

The reading, writing, language, geographical, historical 
and literature work received attention and good progress 
has been made. : 

Nature study enters largely into the work of the school. 
The teacher has introduced some interesting and instruct- 
ive features in geographical and historical study, using 
maps, charts, pictures and stereopticon views as far as 
possible. 
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I have found a number of children defective in body 
and mind. They are usually classed as weak-minded 
Neither the graded or ungraded school can give them the 
treatment they need. 

I would call special attention to these unfortunates. In 
our large and growing city the number of these will in- 
crease. Provisions should be made for them in the estab- 
lishment of a properly equipped and managed institution 
suitably located to meet the needs, say of Newark, Jersey 
City and vicinity. I think steps in this direction should 
be taken at once. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Wiciiam N. BARRINGER, 


Supervisor of Evening and Summer Schools. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir :—The education which develops good citi- 
zens and loyal members of the community aims at some- 
thing more than the mere imparting of facts; it must 
create ideals, help to strengthen the will, and prepare the 
child to take his place as a unit in the social whole. Mak- 
ing the child capable and desirous of living to this end is 
to lead him into a keen appreciation of the highest forms 
of civilized life, viz: The family, the state, the church, 
industrial and civil society, and to make him a self-re- 
specting, self-governing and helpful agent of these same 
institutions. Heis thus enabled through social and civic 
selection “to add to the experience of mankind, to reclaim 
new things from the mysteries which lie beyond man, and — 


to make more perfect the existing human national insti- | 
tutions.” 
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In the kindergarten, the child makes his first acquaint- 
ance with what might be called institutional life. He first 
learns through song and play the various civic occupa- 
tions on which society rests. Later in his training, 
through history and literature, he is introduced to the life 
of humanity by becoming acquainted with the great 
virtues of the heroes of his own and other races, which 
are held up as ideals worthy of example. As his sphere 
of interest enlarges, his intellectual horizon broadens and 
he unconsciously enters an unknown world of human re- 
lationship. His needs, his cravings, his activities are the 
sure guide to his growth. Inthe kindergarten we should 
find no formalism, no drilling on dry facts, no set formu- 
las; the threefold nature of the child, physical, intellect- 
ual and spiritual, has full scope for healthy, natural un- 
restricted development and expression. 

In the ideal schooi the community spirit of the kin- 
dergarten. is still carried out, and we find the school organ- 
ized for the general good, to which each pupil is a con- 
tributing member. Many of our primary classes are 
working toward this ideal. Such classrooms have the 
sunshine and atmosphere of a cheerful home; the appear- 
ance of busy workshops, in which each pupil is an inter- 
ested workman for the love of the work, earnestly per- 
forming every duty with due regard to the rights of 
others, looking to the teacher only for direction and 
advice. In the ideal school the pupils work independ- 
ently of the teacher; her chief duty is to train the child 
so as to enable him to gain desired information for hith- 
self. The value of all school work depends largely upon 
the spirit with which it is carried on. ‘The spirit of the 
class is the surest criterion of the value of its work.” 

During the past year the kindergartens have increased 
in number from twenty-three to thirty-seven, and with 
but few exceptions have grown in strength. I consider 
our work unusually strong because of our having kinder- 
gartners from so many representative training schools. 
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The interchange of ideas as the result of training is 
(mutually) helpful to all. The greatest freedom is given 
to the working out of the cycle of the yearly program, so 
that each kindergarten stands for a certain individuality 
of its own. The Froebelian material is a means to an end, 
and only as that end is to be obtained through these 
means is it valuable. The majority of our kindergartners 
have aimed to acquaint themselves with the work of the 
first grade, accepting suggestions and criticisms from the 
first-year teachers, hoping thereby to so link the kinder- 
garten with the first year that the child will not be con- 
scious of the transition from one to the other. Our kin- 
dergartners are all thoroughly interested in their work. . 
There exists a strong feeling of sympathy and loyalty 
among them which stands for truth, and their zeal in their 
work is worthy of great commendation. Impetus has 
been given to the work and the teachers have gained in- 
spiration from the helpful and suggestive lectures given 
by Miss Mari R. Hofer, of Chicago, on ‘“ Children’s 
Music and the Training of Children’s Voices.” 

The kindergarten meetings thus far have all been of a 
practical nature. Questions relating to the professional 
growth and unity of the work throughout the city have 
been considered, and we are now about to enter upon a 
definite line of study. 

In reviewing the work of the primary grades progress 
and improvement may be noted to a greater or less de- 
gree in the teaching of all subjects, but the most note- 
worthy progress is seen in the results obtained in the 
teaching of reading. The children read with greater in- 
telligence and better expression, due to the untiring 
efforts on the part of all teachers, to attain the ideals set 
forth in the curriculum. In language the growth has 
been marked, children expressing themselves with greater 
accuracy and showing greater neatness in form. I should 
like, in this connection, to urge the necessity of more sys- 
tematic work in oral language, as talking precedes writing 
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in the primary grades. In my judgment, three-fourths of 
_ the time given to the language work should be oral. 

While due attention has been paid to all subjects of the 
curriculum, great stress has been laid upon the above 
mentioned subjects, as we believe them to be the basis 
for thorough, systematic and intelligent results along all 
lines of school work. 

I wish to commend the marked improvement in the oc- 
cupation or seat work. Since the issue of the circulars 
on this subject, the teachers have realized toa greater de- . 
gree the importance of relating the occupation work to 
the other work of the day. One of the best tests of su- 
periority of a good primary teacher is her power to pro- 
vide healthful, interesting and profitable occupations for 
the children at desks. Knowing that “every sense im- 
pression tends to respond in a motor activity,” I would 
urge that continued and vigorous effort be put forth in 
order to attain the highest development in all forms of 
expression. Many of our primary teachers have become 
greatly interested in the relationship of the kindergarten 
to the primary school, and have already worked it out to 
some extent. With the continued earnestness of purpose 
which has characterized the work of our teachers so far I 
feel confident in stating that, in due time, the work of the 
kindergarten and primary grades will stand as a unit. 

I desire, in this connection, to recommend for your con- 
sideration a matter about which I have hesitated to 
speak, because of the expense involved, and that is, the 
supplying of necessary material, such as colored crayon, 
paper for free-hand cutting, scissors and clay to be used 
as means of expression in nature study, history and liter- 
ature. This material is absolutely necessary in order to 
obtain the best results in the primary grades. Our teach- 
ers have labored under great difficulties in not having 
proper material to work with. I further recommend that 
the children be allowed to use the blackboard more freely 
for different forms of expression, and that the first writing 
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exercises at the seats be written upon paper or slates 
either without lines of any kind or with but one line. 
Pupils will thus follow the natural development of the 
muscle of arm and hand, making the large form of the 
letter first, and the small form later. Experience in some 
of our schools shows that this method of procedure 
gives the best results. This is equally true in figure 
making. 

Grade meetings have been held regularly at which cir- 
culars have been distributed presenting an outline of the 
subject under discussion. In my judgment, this is the 
most profitable form, as it gives the teachers something 
definite to refer to. It is most gratifying to note in this 
connection how freely our teachers respond to these cir- 
culars in asking questions and relating individual experi- 
ence. The teachers’ meetings as held from time to time 
at the close of the visitation to the various buildings have, 
in my judgment, been helpful and profitable to both 
teachers and Supervisor, bringing us into closer relation- 
ship, thus enabling us to work together for the common 
good. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my sincere thanks to 
the principals and teachers for the continued interest, 
goodwill and enthusiasm which they have shown in their 
hearty co-operation; also to the Superintendent and the 
Board of Education for the support of their encourage- 
ment and confidence. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ApA VAN STONE Harris. 
Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens 
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REPORT OF TEACHER OF DRAWING. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools: 


Drar Sir:—In the opening paragraph of my report to 
you last year it was stated that the interest in the subject 
not only lives, but grows. In the same vein I would 
open my report to you this year. ‘The new edition of the 
books in use has given fresh impetus to the work. In the 
knowledge of beauty the pupil has been greatly assisted 
by the pictures from master hands which they contain. 
The desire of beauty grows with the knowledge of its 
existence, and skill in the production of the beautiful 
increases as rapidly as the time for practice will permit. 

Something has been done along the following lines: 

Imaginative and Illustrative Drawing. 

Color Study. 

Figure or Pose Drawing. 

Nature Study and Composition. 

Picture Study. 

A distinction should be made here imagination and 
mere fancy; the latter being regarded as implying a semi- 
passive state of mind and desultory, uncontrolled activity; 
while imagination, in the sense which teachers use the 
word, is a positive, self-controlled and self-directed force. 
Itis imagination, and not fancy, whichis ot value in edu- 
cation. The essential aim and end of imaginative drawing 
is to develop the pupils visualizing power, and his power 
of creative conception. Incidentally it is of great prac- 
tical value in other studies all through school life, and: is 
likey to be of genuine service in after-school life. 

The importance of color study has passed beyond ques- 
tion. Colored paper of good standardis the best means 
of fixing color in the child’s mind, and his attention is 
fixed on color as color; he learns to feel and enjoy its 
beauty. Water colors, and wax crayons may then be 
used with profit. Good examples of color in pottery and 
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textiles should be shown as illustrations of color types 
and color harmonies. 

Children are in sympathy with each other, and are inter- 
ested in drawing from the living model. Figure drawing 
for the sake of the figure, or pose, in itself is not done 
much before the fourth year. The drawing of human 
figures in the first three years is inevitably more from 
memory and imagination than trom the pose. Children 
will not study the model in these early years. Figure 
drawing is needed in public schools from both a psycho- 
logical and a sociological standpoint. Its advantages as a 
means of training observation, judgment and taste are 
obvious. Its advantages as a means of equipping pupils 
for the illustration of other school lessons is another strong 
point. Its greatest advantage lies in its direct, important 
bearing on the greatest Art; making more and more 
people able to appreciate something of the greatest art, 
and raising a people’s creative powers to their aot 
practicable average point. 

Nature study can and ought to bea great help to Art 
Study, laying a foundation of simple common-sense famili- 
arity with nature—with the way things grow and live in 
their own environment. The essential value of an artistic 
representation from nature consists not in the precise sci- 
entific facts of how the objects appeared when regarded 
from a certain distance, at a certain angle of vision, but 
rather in the portrayal of the spirit of the thing, the scene 
as the artist comprehended it; i. e., in a fusion of the 
spirit of the thing and the spirit of the artist. The 
attempt to teach children to consider composition in their 
nature drawing is one beset with practical difficulties. 
Ideas of space composition cannot be taught by words 
alone. Examples are essential. It is only through seeing 
such examples that children can come to have ideas and 
ideals of beauty in pictorial design. 
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Picture study becomes a matter for educational con- 
sideration as soon as we take a serious view of what the 
best pictures really are—not simply illustrations, stories 
told in the form of tableaux, etc., etc., but expressions 
of human thought and feeling making their appeal to our 
thoughts and our feelings. It is unfortunate that the 
introduction of good pictures into the schools should come 
in under the title of ‘‘schoolroom decoration.”’ It is not a 
sufficiently dignified title; it does not suggest at all the 
deepest reasons for having pictures in the schoolroom. 
It is better to have very few pictures hanging on the walls 
of any one classroom; a large number distracts the 
attention. 

Only the truly great things should be given a perma- 
nent place on the schoolroom wall. Others may be kept 
in portfolios and brought out when needed, like reference 
books. In the upper grades pupils should be led to study 
the composition of pictures. Such study may be made 
especially helpful if connected with the pupil’s own work 
in drawing; 1. e., if pupils are encouraged to look at good 
pictures to see how great artists have worked out the 
problems of proportion, grouping, space harmony, beauty 
of line, etc. A reverent spirit should be encouraged when 
children are talking about pictures. 

Through the effort and management of the Educational 
Association we had in- December, the exhibit of the 
Helman-Taylor collection of pictures suitable for schools. 

We desire here again to thank them for this beautiful 
contribution to our art study. Many children enjoyed 
the lesson taught by these great pictures, as well as teach- 
ers and citizens. It was a forward step, and we look for 
results in higher ideals, and good pictures on our school- 
room walls. ; 

Respectfully submitted, 
SARA A. FAWCETT, 
Teacher of Drawing. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Drak Sir:—In accordance with your request I submit 
the following report: 

The music in the schools is rapidly growing. Not only 
is this true from the professional point of view, but from 
the pedagogical side as well. The song work of the first 
and second years is now graded and correlated with the 
nature work, the seasons of the year and the various occa- 
sions noted in the school curriculum. The rote songs are 
little stories set to music—‘‘ song pictures” they are some- 
times called, and as such are developed through the lan- | 
guage lesson, the song growing out of the story. 

It is the result of experience to claim that the best music 
in the way of songs for children—not jingles—and the 
introduction into the classroom of many songs sung as 
solos by adults is conclusive proof that the highest grade 
of music can be successfully interpreted by children. 

Along with the rote work the child’s sense of tone-feeling 
is trained by interval drill, and much careful attention is 
given to quality of tone. There has been a decided pro- 
gression in the quality of tone during the past year, largely 
due to the child’s individual perception of: the beauty of 
pure tone, roused by his training. 

The songs are carried through all the grades, the pupils 
reading for themselves as they advance. The children 
take keen pleasure in reading at sight and discovering for 
themselves the musical thought or phrase, which is after- 
wards expressed by them in its artistic value. All the 
technique of musical score is subordinated and reduced to 
such processes as make the child a rapid sight-reader, for 
through this medium alone can the emotive power of music 
best be obtained and expressed. 
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We have suffered greatly in the past from lack of text 
books; but through the courtesy of the Board we have the 
promise of adequate material in the near future. 

By the hearty cooperation and enthusiasm of the teach- 
ers, the interest in musical development has been aroused 
and sustained. The grade meeting's have taken the nature 
of conferences, where helpful suggestions are interchanged. 

The city is rapidly approaching that condition where the 
reading of music is as familiar to the child as the reading 
of English. In this connection it cannot be too strongly 
urged that musical reading be put within the child’s grasp. 
A list of well selected song books, placed on the supple- 
plementary list with reading books, would tend greatly 
toward broadening the work and laying a foundation for 
future enjoyment through the avenues of highest culture, 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

The literary side of music, with its rich stores of biog- 
raphy and high imagination, is gradually opened to the 
child through his own interpretation of the composers, and 
the culture influence in this field is inestimable. 

Taken as a retrospect, the past year promises much for 
the coming one, both in general interest and pateestet 
results. Respectfully submitted, 


Louise WEsTWoop, 
Supervisor of Muse. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools: 


Dear Sir:—I am pleased to lay before you the follow- 
ing facts concerning the development of the Manual Train- 
ing work during the year just closed. 

Until February, 1898, iustruction in Manual Training 
was given only to the boys of the eighth year grade. 
These pupils came to aneighboring manual training center. 
once a week for an hour anda half lesson. In February 
another teacher of Manual Training was employedand pro- 
visions made to extend the work to include the boys of 
both seventh and eight year grades. With one additional 
teacher it was found impossible to give the seventh year 
classes an hour anda half lesson oftener than once in two 
weeks. It was found very difficult to sustain interest in 
the work with so long an interval between lessons, con- 
sequently in September the seventh year work was put on 
the same time footing as the eighth. The change has 
proven a wise one, as shown by a clearer insight into the 
thought of the problems, a more logical expression and a 
keener interest. In September Manual Training was in- 
troduced into the fifth and sixth year grades. The in- 
struction in these grades is given by special teachers, the 
work is done in the regular classroom, the desks being 
protected during thelesson by being covered by a tray, 
which also holds the simple equipment. The work in 
these two grades, as in the seventhand eighth year grades, 
consists of drawing and making. The lessons are care- 
fully graded to fit.the development of the pupil. The 
lesson comes once a week and is one hour long. 

Interest in the work has from the beginning been uni- 
versal and the progress, both in thought, PO and manip- 
ulation, has been marked. 
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I regret that the girls as well as the boys in these grades 
could not take the work. Thereis nothing in the nature 
of the work to bar out the girls,and I am sure they would 
be much benefited by the training afforded in accurate 
thinking and doing. 

The extension of the Manual Training work is suggested 
by the following table showing the numbers enrolled at 
different times during the year. 


memati ckouG, clohth year... 22.8.0. 420 
Semrrraevomeronthyear. 2. ae ey a ete 415 
Meee eeu, SOVCULN VEAL Hs OF eo 602 
Reeetecias 1 LOO. eighth year... 0... Ps, 423 
Meer tee lt O95, seventh yearby. fed! 549 
Meeeerer ol. 1505, Sixt year). ey 752 
mreeemibper ol, 1898, fitth year.:.....,...... 1142 


Ihave givena lesson each week at the Central Ungraded 
School. Iam greatly encouraged by the results attained, 
and attribute much of the success of the work to the 

excellent discipline always maintained and helpful attitude 
of those in charge of the class. 

The boys have without exception been greatly interest- 
ed in the lessons, and have worked hard to construct the 
simple models. No class work isattemptedin this school. 
Each pupil studies and works out the problem he is best 
able to understand and do. The work, like that of the 
fifth and sixth year grades, is of a simple order and in- 
volves the use of few tools. If possible, a boy who has 
done all the Manual Training it is profitable todo at his 
desk should be allowed to continne with the work, taking 
up the larger construction work such as is done now in 
the Manual Training centers. The outline of work in 
paper folding and cutting and cardboard construction, 
prepared for use in the Summer Schools was successfully 
followed and proved of interest and value. 
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At the Normal and Training School I have given each of 
the Normal classes a lesson in Manual Training each day for 
a period of ten weeks. The work done has been of a nature 
specially adapted to the grades below the fifth and consists 
of a graded series of problems in paper folding and cut- 
ting, drawing and cutting to line, paper and cardboard 
constructions illustrating number, nature and language 
work. We have then at the present time a working course 
in Manual Training fitted to the needs of the several grades 
from the kindergarten on. The work planned for any 
grade is merely suggestive of what may be done and the 
definite problems worked out must vary with the con- 
ditions to be met. Iam confident that we are working 
along right lines and have made a start in the right direc- 
tion. : 

I have kept in mind at every stage the relation of the 
Manual Training to other phases of school life, and shall 
endeavor during the coming year to do much more along 
this line. 

No lessons in Manual Training have as yet been given 
in the High School, but plans have been made for doing 
so as soon as the new High School building is ready for 
occupancy. 

To accommodate the classes in High School Manual 
Training, a basement room 70x24 in the new building has 
been fitted up with the necessary equipment for the first 
years’ work. 

The outlook for the work in the High School is very 
promising, and I am sure we have the beginnings of a 
strong and very helpful department of High School life. 

The problem of introducing and extending the Manual 
Training work has been a pleasant task by reason of the 
active cooperation of principals and teachers 

I am confident that the training in logical thought and 
accurate expression giving by the Manual Training will 
bring out individual power, develop strength of character, 
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and furnish a helpful stimulus to the other school activities. 

I desire to thank you for your sympathy and valuable 

counsel and the Board of Education for kindly interest 

and liberal financial support. Begging your continued 
consideration for the department, I am 
Very respectfully, 

Ext PIcKwIck, JR., 
Director of Manual Training. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF SEWING. 


Mr. C. B, Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with your request, I submit 
the first annual report of the Sewing Department. 

Sewing was introduced last February to twelve hundred 
girls of the seventh and eighth year grades, and received 
from them the warm welcome that children usually give 
to new interests. It remained to be seen whether this 
enthusiasm could be sustained. At the end of our first 
year I am able to say that the interest has steadily increased. 
Of course there are exceptional classes and exceptional 
children. 

My plan has been to visit each class once in three 
weeks, giving them a model lesson and instructing the 
teacher in regard to the work’ to be accomplished during 
the two following weeks. As soon as the girls could work 
well with a few simple stitches they cut and made gar- 
ments, applying the principles learned. These garments 
were partially made at home, and also used as supplemen- 
tary work in school by those in advance of their classes. 
This work in garment-making did not interfere with the 
systematic work in the class, the pupil advancing from the 
simple to the difficult principles according to a carefully 
formulated plan. 
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The voluntary home work has shown the eagerness of 
the girls to succeed. One class requested an extra lesson 
to prepare at home during the holiday vacation. Another 
asked their teacher to omit their recreation period on sew- 
ing days, that they might lose no time. 

I am encouraged daily by hearing from the teachers how 
much the children enjoy the work. For this interest we 
are indebted to the faithful class teachers, who, by their 
encouragement and intelligent help, have made the sewing 
period a delight to the children. 

As I visit the schools many inquiries are made as to the 
probability of the introduction of sewing in the fifth and 
sixth year grades. These children feel that they should 
have a share in the Manual Training. I hope that pro- 
vision may soon be made for them. « 

We have endeavored to make this branch of Manual 
Training a mental discipline; also a means of developing 
patience, economy, love of order and other womanly traits 
that lend beauty and dignity to the home life. 

Very respectfully, 
CARRIE V. STEPHENS, 
Supervisor of Sewing. 
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SCHOOL ENUMERATION. 


Males. Females. Total. 
TOG (Oe) at a 30,527 29,926 60,453 
LUST eeROVER ter, Pere ome 29,593 29,307 58,900 
Incréase. 2) tne teeae ieee: 934 619 1,553 
Males. Females. ‘Total. 

LSt, Warde we ee she SA oa A 1,083 1,155 2,238 
76 ROP MAE, Oh a ie Pa 1,216 1,309 2,525 
rs {6 Reman Mee Raat Cbatanae ae ioe t 3,248 3,197 6,445 
7A Wn Wied et ke Cures tna eats Blt Tin Aled 1,078 1,054 2,132 
EL Setar hee coke cme tbc 1,938 1,935 3,373 
Spa nbcte Aa EAGT Sema eee RE: ec Re 2,763 2,003 5,266 
Garg DAL AR cary os ot ae ones 2,455 2,288 4,743 
1 We pabae Tia eE Ce Sar pc a Reh eg 1,258 1,264 2,522 
DET SD hot Ia ie ita i 987 1,096 2,083 
ARO hw earthy de ea ae fared, Pea her 2,00" 2,587 5,144 
ET Ty ee ie NER ieee eam 1,861 1,941 3,802 
UL ne ah Nar AN rae cn a 2,515 2,396 4,911 
NR} ola eamcanu etre T htare ihe ute aC (At 2,780 2,670 5,450 
UA Ca aie Sa oi sey, SAR ee goer See 2,989 2,914 5,903 
TO fh a tN aie ee oe ae 1709 1,617 3,416 
Cotals, acre eee eras 30,527 29,926 60,453 


The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the different wards, as compared with the year 1897: 


Ath 
5th 
6th 
th 
8th 
9th 

10th 

11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
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1893. 
WIRE ec. 2. 2,238 
Ary ast, - 2,025 
Biante ssi, 6,445 
0S a re 2,132 
8 eee 3,3¢3 
tho OS ean 5,266 
Jor 4,743 
Ol ae 2,022 
1d he a 2,083 
OES lec ee Ie 5,144 
(UNO ear Shae erat 3,802 
Ve ae ee 4,911 
tr Sins act 5,450 
Bees... Pe 5,903 
rte. eco. Su 3,416 
OPE SS... 0. es: 60,453 


Netincrease. . 


Caine, 66 46018 


3,902 
4,486 
4,026 
2.501 
2,091 
5,126 
3,837 
4,431 
4,987 
5,568 


3,757 


Increase. Decrease 


72 
sey 1,041 

688 fas: 

425 

pees 29 
780 
“17 

21 We 

if 8 

18 Res 

Hake 35 
480 
463 

335 age 

341 

3,502 1,951 

1: 55O Rc aoe 


NUMBER ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The number of children reported as attending private 


schools : 
Males 
i oo ; 4,230 
PS eters. «ic asane 4,035 
Decrease...... 195 


a 


Females. 


4324 
3,930 


394 


Total, 


8,554 
7,965 


589 
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- The following table shows the number of children, by 
wards, reported as attending private schools : 


Males. Females. Total. 

LSE ATG eee 110 136 246 
6 MeO ar spr p oe gt ¥ 200 181 381 
Cooma racs ieer ta tera 362 316 678 
Ad bh atan en ier rhs 39 31 70 
Bilt a ene 515 515 1,030 
6 Elias chr peeve reas 524 483 1,007 
ASE MAW Guia hy 70 50 120 
SL sie nag Mitton ch Sale 96 124 220 
Oty) ten | eel pee, O68 fa 104 200 
LOCH Ay Sites 5 eee 106 102 208 
LECH eye tear bo 375 738 
19th 1 Ware ere 661 662 1,323 
LS tht eee 201 LOL 392 
TAD a Ae ease: wet 403 396 (99 
ACL ae ts reir eee 289 264 553. 
Potals 4 tise 4,035 3,930 7,965 


Number of children reported as attending no school 
during the year: 


Dales P55 Fein eo: 00s eat he Seiad Oe 6,951 
Bemailes pei). 4) Aad oe ae 6,692 
ASOT a W7 Peg ashes eed ee 13,643 


This shows a decrease of 2,164 from the number re- 
ported for 1897. 


The following statement shows the number of children 


at each age reported as attending no school during the 
year. 
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metween ) and 6 yeats.of age... ..:5...:.- 3,730) 
meer tyes my Pre Ss Re Aah aes 1,570. 

ay iad = Sea Sy oorarehed nee 555: 
Beets ps Ec eee 171 
eee. 10> =“ TDD eins sok fee 100) 

Bec Oue TL vt a Stee 106 

0 ES Ip Tila ean a ts oe 94 
Bees ta tt ie SR SO eee ee 154 
Peer 14 SS he eae 318 
eee 15. * pe Ls Sa ae S91 
ete LG) URE NN San gh": 1,458 

Ti 9 Nog My Mae See FMS e Fe); 1,862 

et i, oleae Te Rg co ata aar eS 2,634 
Wt ens tere ok YN EE ny zee pss 13,643: 


The percentage, 13,643, the number of children attend- 
ing no school, bears to 60,453, the whole school popula- 
tion, is 22.4 per cent. Divided as follows: 


Between 5 and 6 years of age....:.... Mpa Sy 
eee aa ie Cig, Sides anne 026: 
iO. ae cice a ah 009 
OV is hens aie ce akes tae NAME oP . 003: 
Per ge LO... oes ligs eb ed 002: 
<9 8 A enna Ot Reade aa . 002: 
oF Eas By Pas Subee er ra eh a «he .OOT 
{50a Wma Bo Peer SOs eee ae 002: 
ge es peared Ee Cea CN rege ii ana O05: 
ae Acces LS" * SR oes aoe O14 » 
cemuilay.. 8s Li SS AS Sah STN ee O24 
Ve bay by maa SR a ti Rag O31 
eet trac Lousy) is Piste Wee eae 043: 


4 ¢ a. a) > eu il i My ‘ H st os 

a . 5 ee el be ht Ae wy Carte 4 » (ee 

eye i ee Mr hl ty a4 4 Pad oy ae *\) ey) vei a ih : 

ave . x ak er ; lee 

a shears _ Wal oF “ AS, 
he ' 7 a oe bane a 
ue’) * y oo. iF ior 8 mie 
~, 43 ; ae 
i, _ . 


TOKO er cas Be 


: Number of children over ten (10) years of 4 ag 
z : read: 
3 IMBIGS Ue esc toe Bree Sete ce i 
* Hemales oy0, 2 ee he ce ae ete 
iti 
ts “Totals oo sea) Sit. cen ana eh oe a 
Ke Compared with 204, the number repareal re 
e | decrease of 33 is shown. 
. Number of children under fifteen (15) year 
employed in factories, mines or stores: 
Ma lesio sents. ny tine eae od er . 
Females..... os tele abats ony teen ; 
Total ni oa ons a 
An increase of 61 is shown over 849, the 1 
ported for 1897. 
Number of children unvaccinated: 
MaIGS Perey he. tA ths te site 
Bemales So. F500 ee Oe ee Je 
Totals Rel Si ee 
| Indicating an increase of 411 over the num 
reported for ee 
"a 
a: 
ae 


Number of colored enuaren: 


oe . 
1 & Leela) we . ee Sys 6. OF) £ ise ser @ ee 
ae I 
Cet ee ae 8 eS. o ude” © 


6" La - lt - 2 or —" : 
Pir byrne CY. oo te >) “aoe 
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Compared with 1,463, the number reported for 1897, a 
decrease of 219 is noted. 


Number of children who are deaf mutes: 


ae ererener ire rete sk Ne I ee 5 
eee ee eee nt as ig 
eh Ue SSE Pans ant © a ae oe a 25 


These figures show an increase of 5 over the number 
reported for 1897, which was 20. 
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3 Y bo 2 
ae ae Ba S 
2a, HO | HOS a ha 
3 | Up | UmSo og. 
Aer 3BE 328! Bees | Be 
HO ee ek 2) 
ese | 4es|feee| $e 
3 aU 3o5/ sp08 Bo 
Zz | A : Za Z 
Males...| 226 ct 20 30 
Ist....+4Females.| 244 i 10 44 
Totaly rie 470 2 30 V4. 
( Males...| 304 Lie 8) 66 
2nd.. Females.| 292 12 8 72 
Ota apo Oe 1s 42 Se 
Malesc)) 1086 34n eg 90 | * 2a 
3rd. Females.| 1083 AM 70 220 
‘Total? acre L Ge 20 + 416044 eee 
Males:...:) 267, |...) a 4e 
4th, ....4 Females:| 9248" 1). 23a 
Total....|) 510. |... 2.3) 52a 
Males oo) 2627 12> Sees 121 
D5 thin: ) Females 582 OW ee oa 110 
‘POta ls e209 Fe Ba piesa Gb 231 
Mates --.45 (0945 vice te ieee 198 
Gini es Females 859. oo ae 190 
Potal Se S53.) *) re 388 
Niatest SO wee | 15 101 
y cee. Females.| 246 1 iP 106 
(Total 4: Shi 21 30 | 20% 
Males...} 226 1 9 39 
Sthicaaes Pemales) wetenin ieee 2 39 
A oye t Ba re Ee | 11 78 
Males...| 193 1 22 
9th....+4Females.| 206 2 ae | 
Aten SL eet ae 3 43 
{ Males aij aie: = ee ae 85 
10th... ~4Females.| 756 es 93 
( Total... ifod |. 49 178 
Males...| 332 ie: 42 
llth... 4 Females.| 380 6 AT 
TP Gtal ae ee TS 19 89 
r 


Number of colored 
Number of children 
who are deaf mutes. 


- children. 


pt pe 


owe: 


i. . Se SS Se SS 


ws worwa: 


WARD. 


( Males... 
12th Ss 
( Potahi*: 


1th 


14th... 


Ldthaz 


Summary— 


Females. 


Males... 

Females. | 
otal . | 
Males... 
Females. 
motal..:: ; 
Males...| 
Females. 
AL a 


| 
| 


Females. | 


Males...) 


ore... | 13,6430. R171 | 


pol 
=) 
Oo 


attending no school 


Number of children 
during the year. 


Number of children 


aed Ua 
fe 
ot vos 
ol 
~ & pale ere 
a°| a$q 
o oO 4 
Sec 
=O) WL 
ba 206 
5 | #25 
pie ten; 
"is 
dit | 
29 
4 39 
4 38 
8 i 
TRermicds 
10 | 101 
98 | 199 
4] 49 
lg Oe 
82 Sl 


90 506 1,510 606 
1,634 638 12 
3,144 (1,244) 25 


— 404 
910 


81 


mines or stores. 


Number of children 
unvaccinated. 


Veg 

aes 
Z| 8g 
gogo 
3B 
Oa | So 
hes eae Ae en gf 
) ae | 43 
| BO | BB 
molten 2 
| 

1 

2 af 
eaten L 
Li 

hy ull 
16 
Paes 


13 
12 
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We are indebted to the State Department for the 
census information so fully and accurately furnished, 
for which our thanks are téndered. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Number attending Number attending no Number over 10 
Year. Enumeration. private schools. school during year. years of age 
unable to read, 
1894.. 58,103 10,456 15,623 og 
1895.. 54,684" «9,918 13,467 132 
1896.. 55,941 8,987 13,638 105 
TOOT Pee. eUU 8,004 15,807 204 i 
1898.. 60,453 7,965 13,643 170 
Number under 15 
Y oar years of age em- Number of Number Number of 
ea. ployed in factories, children who are colored 
mines or stores. unvaccinated. deaf mutes. children. 
1894.. 955 2,729 28 1,180 
1895.. 918 1,780 26 1,109 
1896... 916 2,079 33.4 1aGe 
1897... 849 2,139 20 1,463 
{808.2% 2-910 3,144 25 ae 


SCHOOL, BUILDINGS 


The number of school buildings in use at the present 
time is 57. Of this number 45 are owned and 12 rented’ 
by the city. The number not in use is 1, the old North 
Seventh Street building. The number of class rooms and 


the seating capacity of all the buildings are shown in the 
following table: 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL BUIL 
ide CLASS ROOMS. 


Number containing from 1 to 4 rooms.. 

bt acs G6 Ge ier Saree <b atel 
| 6 66 Cate 6 aes oe 
6 i ¢é ce 8 as 10 ce 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE f 
FIVE YEARS. Beer 
No. of Buildings. No.of . Seating Proper 
Owned. Rented. Class Capacity. Seati 

Year. Rooms. Capacit 

1894.. 40 10/2)408 <" 26.677 ee 


1895.. 44 ” 523 | 9 28.078 ea 


fs “1896.. 44 Be dbl) ah O-Gom . oe 
E 1897... 44 11 588. 131,213 - - 22,36ie 
1898., 45 12. , 638 32,925 28,7 9m 


TEACHERS. 


Day Evening Sum 

Schools, Schools. Sch: 

1898 vias Sete eee CED 101 | 
LBD. oo eee aaa 608 92 


——— 
ee 


Increase tice. case. 62 9 


of 
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The number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board, their classification and distribution, and the’ in- 
crease for the year ending July 1, 1898, are shown in the 
following table : 


Males. Females, Total. 

Normal and Training School—Nor- 
ce ST NS Sa Se aa 2 4 6 
Eel Lis) ae an ae ara 15 a2 37 
Grammar and Primary Schools.... 28 540 568 
Petter Arteue. -. 63... ye kee ee ss 51 51 
Supervisors and Special Teachers. 3 5 8 
I 9s oes ou Bo dS. :. GOCs Mar En) 
aie eRe Moe ue ieee ne 4, 205,02 p oss « 44 564 608 
OS OS ae SC et Re re 4 58 62 


In the following table the teachers are grouped accord- 
ing to their rank: 


Principals: 


Sere eeCIOOl, MAIC snr te eek ele kes 1 
High School, ye The SPAT AeA ee 1 
MEIER ETC UO eo ney 5 foie Paka leds Go 21 
MEET DCUODL cos tend coe watch etek’. oes ih 
Semen choo! Nemale. i. i, ese. a ee o's 8 


(oh) 
Or © 


PrtepeeereEICO L CACHETS Oc rile ecu. 


High School : 


maeeer feaeipal. Female: i242. cat oye. oN 1 
First Assistants, Male........ oo RT SAR a 14 
Perabervesistants, Pemaie 2 PN TS 7 
Bei SeIstairts.: ee eS I eee, 8 
Pere CrIA Sc staliis. tte Cy na 4 PUT I 6 
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Vice Principals: 


Grammar School? 24.21.52 ae ee 20 
Primary Schools 2 ht Sn hee 35 
— 55 
Head Assistants: 
Grammar School. 2)... 00) .43 3 t 
Primary Schools. co) rises ase ae ae 10 ie 
First Assistants: 
Seventh Grade... 345m Pee ee 27 
Eighth Gradé... 1c. 23}. a 8 
— 35 
Assistants: 
Primary and Grammar Schools...) 431 
Kindergartners: 
Directors:..% oii vac. va ee ee 25 
Assistants) 3. ci cwiited pie popes an 26 2% 
— 951 


Male es ee YR 5) 
Female: 85 392 i ceisler 5 

— 8 

Total,,Junhe, 1898... 00°... f 4-2 ee er 670 


TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS, 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to their total experience in teaching: 


Number who have been teaching 1 year or less...... 37 
Number between 1 and 5 years......... 0g 161 
Number between 5 and 10 years...........n 163 
Number between 10 and 15 years.......... .00ee ROOD 
Number between 15 and 20 years.............eee 80. 
Number between 20 and 25 years............, a 48. 


; 
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Rumer ween 2o-and 30 Years... 06). cb/e ns ow ue Pars 42 

Piuraveer Mebween. 30 and 40, year>rs. 564 63.9). (ones 33 

Gere MOLECU VECATS 6200035) ge). ful encscurere Cadubinne eave 7 

Bmpeesttiime Wy any one teacher..... .ws-..... 51 years 

Average time of experience of teachers, 11 years, 6 
months. 


Often 10 secular teachers. reported, 5.6. per «cent: 
have been teaching one year or less; 24 per cent., 
more than one and less than five years; 24.3 per cent., 
between five and ten years; 14.8 per cent., between 
fen aud aiiteen years; 11.9 per cent., between’ fifteen 
and twenty years; 7.2 per cent., between twenty 
and twenty-five years, and 12.2 per cent. over twenty-five 
years. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to the length of time they have taught 
in the schools where now employed : 


Number who have taught in the present school 1 


Mae fe a es a ae PAUEH Sistah 2% Ue kl NGS 126 
memrpemoetweei 1 and S:yearsys on. i 209 
Ben petmpetween quand 10eyearss.i fii e ee cece 135 
meeioecspet ween 10 and 15 years... 4.5. cece ve wees 90 
Braiipereetween 1) and: 20-yearsiyy. fs i. ee 51 
miaiipermuerween 20 and 25. years...... 5.86 cess nes TN24 
Siemivesmmeecween 20 and 30 years. .s.......ceee ees 28 
imipempetween 50-and 40 years..\.. 0.0. ee eee ke 7 
Longest time any one teacher has taught in school 

Bemeremnow ciiployedys.). FAA 2. shies wee es 36 years 
NE ahs ais, nip ws shi 4s 0s 0d 2 7? years, 6 months 


Of the 670 regular teachers reported, 18.8 per cent, have 
been teaching one year or less in.their present school ; 
31.2 per cent., between one and five years ; 20.2 per cent., 
between five and ten years; 13.4 per cent., between ten 
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and fifteen years; 7.6 per cent., between fifteen and 
twenty years ; 3.6 per cent., between twenty and twenty- 
five years, and 5.2 per cent., over twenty-five years. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND GRADUATION. 


Number holding Ist grade state certificates......... 30 
; Oe TW oe “ ()) ne 26 
ee Seo) is a oy | + | ee 

Number holding 1st grade county certificates........ 3 
of 2d : ae 3 
: yen natal 4 oe 4 
ss NY city i MNP POE yi ne Re, 
bey ihe kindergarten ( 0°: Se pls 
% 4 special (CN Se 16 

Number of Newark City Normal School graduates.. 493 
2 PaeIN i) tho Cal Le os . ast!) 
‘§ “ graduates from other Normal Schools.... 18 
. * college graduates... ...3:.). 0. agen 54 


Number of day school teachers in the employ of the 


Board for the last five years: 
; Males. Females. Total. 


TBO 4 eo, Rtg eins « ak a ages ee 35 469 504 
LOD see ob cheba de kin skein ts ioe er ate Gee anes 485 523 
RS OG hah soa inereeel iosie Aen gan le ae so eghey eee 512 . 554 
LG fis sy om nay say grate. tislt gant he ipeg ene na 4 564 608 
108 es oka Rein acc aor angen, Gee faa 48 622 670 
ENROLLMENT. 
Males. Females. Total. 
LAY cSCUOOLS seme ate 17,257 17,672 34,929 
Evening Schools....... 3,050 1,262 4,312 
Summer Schools, . .. 7. Ligis 1,878 3,801 


Poraliens Aww 22,280 20,812 43,092 
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Deen PEA COCIOIS nie cir Lie sie atintebs ire Oe) <i pace 2 BY i 
oe ae eenIne DOLOOIS :!,\27.)4-\ar!4y aipotia ani Oe 195 
a MMPMMOTIET. OCHOOIS .Ay0/s5 0,4 spss conte ottey SO 446 
RMR oh. Lg reload aim ota peg ops > Se ay ok van et 2,978 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., in the different schools from September, 1897, to 
June 30, 1898: 


ieee Sika. Can yD ieeeatel OM Ce Renbtaos PA nan tanne 
Normal and _ Training 
Sch.—Normal Dept... 101 95 91. 95.7 
PGR ae dOOls (02. ss Wie aldo tas P28 65 t09L28-92.6 
Gram. and Prim. Schools. 30,010 24,129 21,475 89. 
MinGereatrens. yi. 4. 2,129 (21,704 1,388, 814 
*Industrial Schools...... 518 273 229 83.8 
WGlOfemmemeUOOlS......... 165 127 102 80.3 
Central Ungraded School 21 Ee 14 82.3 
Na gS a 34,929 27,523 24,390 88.5 


The following table shows the increase or decrease 
for the year 1898, as compared with the year 1897: 


Schools. tees imal Gasesar ei peeecn ectendee Tavesees,  Tiectenee 
Normal and Training 
sch.—Normal Dept. 30 .... 28 .... 28 
AIS eCHOO eos DAteete aah OO Maas Wi, ALD 
Seteeremee es Timochs.. | 622 0 7...0939. 3t.8 740 
Kindergartens........ La ehakie «Aer Aan ears let OL 4. 
PMesCOOIS. C. n 998 4... oi 89: Pee NOLS oa 
Be EESCUOOL S225... Lis bw Ee 6 14 
eee neradea-pch... 21)... LP i. 04 
ME gi orale cn. 4. oc eae) wide Go ly elle LUCE E Le 
Net increase..... MOOG s ve hope ke OO Uk oa tee Lead 


*Kindergarten in James street not included. 


8 
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Number of days in school year, 1896—-1897.... 200 
Number of days the schools were actually in 

SESSION oi. oc A ieee tee hele Wg ees Re 193 
Total number of days present, all pupils...... 4,841,022 
Total number of days absent, all pupils....... 508,771 — 
Average number of days present, all pupils... 138 
Average number of days absent, all pupils.... 14 
Total number of cases of tardiness... 2... V7.0) 8,275 
Average number of cases of tardiness per day 


for each teacher... 0020.05 J 2 065 


AGES OF PUPILS ENROLUDE EE 
Males. Females. Total. 


Number bet. 5 and 6 years of age. 1,151 1,143 2.294% 
6 7 


« “ cs ‘© 9.107. 2 
v6 Dc ref ieee Aen Oe tio (¢ 91112° 200s een 
“ bE Beek VO eae ‘1963 1,998 3,956 
oe vee me eM cesar F boar) Fo ‘1,874 1/896 see770ss 
ce Bee) idee is tate “1,938 1,977 B915 4 
z SA Uy ON PR 8 ‘* . 1,648 jee 
“6 is ei AN ‘“ 1,607 1) 67esieaee 
“ oo me tines: “ -1,314> Spee 
i“ fey ERS BS a 850 95 1,645 
t RUT nao 6 Pees Ee 405 489. 994 
ee fran Lidapovn sy ae 189° “947 Aeneas 
ES Seu WEEN ie ahs los: * 69. 1293s 
>: ES wei Grae x 30 70 ~—-:100 
“ Os reat et tea 19 19 
‘¢ over A aie G a Ae 54 54 


PRO UALG 0 Dee Vike ra Name eee ta or 17,257 17,672 34,929 
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PERCENTAGE OF ENROLL 


Number who have been enrolled 
10 months or more, during the year. 
Number who have been enrolled 
8 months, but less than 10........ 
Number who have been enrolled 
Sevomiis,-put less. than 8......... 
Number who have been enrolled 
mamas, wurless than’ 6.:......... 
Number who have been enrolled less 
MMMPAEMIGHIL EIS 2 crits) ca sie oie bee 3 oe 


MENT. 


Number 
Enrolled. 


19,347 


4,110 


2,908 


3,286 


5,283 


Percentage of 
Total Enrollinent. 


.54 


.118 


.083 


.151 


PUPILS PER CLASS, NOT INCLUDING THE 


KINDERGARTENS. 
School. Clacsce, = plant 
Normal and Training—— 

Training sDepartment..... 5 236 
Peemmetenstreets i. ca. es. 16 692 
Pevewerreet... ee ee 10 433 
Paes teGtu yas ee. 4 175 
Menta iemtreet.... 5. a. elds. 8) 388 
Weaenrieron treet... .........'..° 14 603 
Marshall’ Street............ 5 191 
CSS al) ae 21 1,018 
Prsomimemtrect.y)).. 6... cy eae 219 
Pomrmeeitect:..c.. 5.5... aD oat 163 
Miisieereme treet. lo. . a ee. 3 156 
NEOMM tH treet. 6.656. 6... 25 1,126 
Dawrence Street). .:........ 12 V7 
Commerce otreeti............ 9) 183 
8 ea a a 4. 137 
Chestottotreet 2... 6....4.. 15 645 
Chestnut Street Annex...... 2 83 
PaeaveLtesotreet wc... .. 17 723 
UT SLTECUI 2 o2 5 e352. 3. 2 98 


Enrollment, Attendance, 


Average 


209 
640 


9n9 
IO 


143 
333 
552 
167 
894 
190 
137 
137 

1,020 
421 
162 
102 
587 

70 
637 
86 


Pupils 
Per Class.. 
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PUPILS PER CLASS—ConriINuU_ED. 
School. Ciel 

South Higehth streetwaen., (3 eames 
Thirteenth Avenue....... (4) era) 
Gentrali:A venue... Wwe. ¢. 15 
Lock Streety o's... mena 3 
Warren sStreety 2 See tals 8 
Wickliffe ‘Streetviie eiveer.. 5 
Summer Avenue......... 2.) 16 
Hihot Street oT ae ae 12 
Ridme Stleeltac ee eas 4 
Miller:Streetees set Bees ene 1d 
Elizabeth Avénue.......... 6 
Charlton otreetay =. wee eee 10 
Oliversm treetiw ee es 14 
SOnth Street eee lees 12 
WalnutrStreéD. ee Goea ee 8 
PAI MS TESLA Ge ea he abs’ 
North Seventh Street....... 16 
Roseville Avenue........... 6 
South Market Street........ 11 
South Market Street Annex.. 1 
amon blade me tacit yy ite 18 
Hawkins Streeti.. 002.0285 8 
south Tenth Street........°. 21 
South Tenth Street Annex.. 3 
Camden Street 27 0. See raha 
Wavetly Avenues, aor meee 9 
Fifteenth Avenue........ a erel 
Hawthorne Avenue......... 2 
Newtons treet. see Ga uae 
Eighteenth Avenue......... 18 
Livingston Street........... 8 
Sra in; situate eee ae ta 16 

RAL 5! AER T ara A Blac eA 


Enrollment. Attendance. Per Class 


Average Average 
795 713 
940 809 
658 579 
133 ns bys 
383 337 
233 198 
705 642 
530 457 
142 122 
705 621 
— 287 241 
503 440 
594 5d3 
489 429 
343 303 
666 597 
703 622 
269 239 
542 475 
47 37 
845 762 
363 316 
99 920 
132 117 
767 695 
423 373 
517 463 
106 88 
961 876 
855 172 
373 318 
785 715 
24,529 


* Pupils 


45 


44 
47 
44 
44 
48 
47 
44 


A4 | 


36 
47 
48 


50 


42 
41 
43 
44 
44 
45 
49 
44 
4” 


48 


44 


48 
47 


AT 


53 


46 


48 
47 
49 


21,806 465 


ek a 


4 
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(1) Four classes on half-day session. 


(2) 66 (a3 6c <6 
(3) oe 66 (a3 66 
(4) Six cs a3 6 
(5) Four ee ¢ écé 
(6) Two ¢ sé é 


*This number includes 24 classes on half-day session. 


KINDERGARTENS. 
School. Sicelivenis’ Ot iiuaclinens tA) Attendenae: 
Normal and Training.. ....... 1 Begs 54 46 
2 ar 64. 43 34 
Weemereimmirect... 2.6 ot 132 79 61 
WittePrstTGCTict... 062... eee 128 69 58 
Mommomta  treet..... 5.0.02... 116 83 66 
Commerce, otreet............6. 95 59 46 
ieee treet... 2. 2... ls ee 101 ngs 42 
Phirteenth Avenue............ Lek 72 60 
Weremestreet..- wee eee es 103 Wad. ave 
Nie@ilite streets... 2... eke 97 60 48 
Pinier Aventie............%-. 125 82 67 
PME ETOCU a a ee a ee 59 46 36 
EDIE TAETOOLS. 0 o> Se ech ok ve ® jabs ri 57 
8 SCS a ee 121 re 59 
North Seventh Street........ 127 81 58 
Roseville Avenue............. 91 56 4” 
South Market Street.......... 111 fi 64. 
South Tenth Street....:...... 143 81 71 
pamaenoireet:.. 62. no aes. 126 89 V4 
Peet AVEDUCL. bocce. 104 60 52 
MiscCeOLueAVeNe .)... 6.2... 131 69 59 
Premrotereireet... i hi. OL 102 81 
Pigmbeenin AVenUe... 5c). . .: 153 oe 81 
0 EPS SE aa aa a 141 76 64 


Tigo! 2.4 oe eee 2,720 1,704 1,388 


ae 


ee 
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Gh 999 ~~ S0L'9 . Soh'h: B98 908s ers ~~ LOL'T ~~ OPe'T  4B6> euI'T og ee ‘8681 
ay ae vr9'9 «898 = STO'H e808 «= gee SLOT == POST ~~ «C006. BOE = BQ One RT 
e3 wey 6809: 126'S BBLS) HERS TOSS. BILL «BoeT ee «6 POS he tae a, OO 
Zi ca 6889 16'S —T9F'S -9On'e - BPs's ~—sLT - SPST ~~ G16 L868 Ob apa <CO6RL 
- ah gso'g = L68SGTH'G FOS GOV'T CHLOE ~=—s«GOT'E. ~=—-O88-—S—=«GQ CU oe en PEST 
‘pepels “usjies “4ST "pe "Ps “Up mete “419 “Uy, ‘438 = [OOYDS *Jooyasg UVGA 
Un -lepury ysIH = [VUlLON 
SavdaA AAI LSVI HL YOd SAACVAD AT LNAWTIOUNAD ADVMAAV 
Sh 999T 8019 Schr s9er 08'S 9873  LOL'T OF@T 286 SLIT G6 "** OSBIOAY 
69 SLT FSS SBSH NNT CGTB'G ~—BEB'ZSRGT «= GFE'T =—s868)~=— 980‘ eg oun 
Ph SPL TN ECONO. BGS 198  Gee'e, “See's 409. 10st -- 216 “geo. ge eet “ARW 
ch V69T 6919 GLsy “Tes? L688 SL's «= «66D «ASST = OP8B. OCTET 8 2 dy 
% cIgT 6 ess'gcus’y = ees'y = a9e'e = her'S SEAT «=o BBBT- 086 «9I@T «66 aE 
GOO a, S0b Gy SBOP ee ILy P= ERS Rs Bip eke Oh lon ae) ene OQ pC ek = agen means Areniqoy 
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SOLT PLS9 GLO O16 T8s's Gee's PELL POT L146 SELL 96 ~***‘1eqmaaon 
COLT e889 199% ever ege'g secs  LPL'T  O88T 996 Test 96 °°: 19q0PO 
os9T F109 gech sesh ore'e osc'e est oset 896  oget we °° Jequis}dag 
‘popeis “uojies "IST. "ps "PS ‘UP "Yyi¢ “439 "Uy, ‘G38 = *JOOYDS_=— *JooYDS 


-UQ  -sepuLy YsIH = [BULION 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


Average Average Per cent. of 
Year. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. 
OOS: lees te 29,045 22,657 20,132 88.8 
es clare TOF 23,363 20,727 88.7 
ese Oe Ae atic! 6 30,575 24,147 21,329 88.3 
AD (Pee EL ss. 2 32,092 25,643 22,895: 89.2 
POO. Bair h  « 34,929 7,929 24,390 88.6 


GRADUATION FROM THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


February, 1898. June, 1898. 

SCHOOLS. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Total. 
mnimerotrect.......... 6 4 21 10 41 
Washington Street... 1 2 De Bay 11 36 
Morton Street....... Si it, 15 17 32 
Lawrence Street.... 2 1 15 q 25 
elarerre ies. . a 1 3 +: 4. 
Chestnut Street...... t J 36 23 67 
Ipaiweette mtreet..... 9 1 5 7 22 
South Eighth Street. 3 2 13 9 27 
Thirteenth Avenue.. 1 1 19 10 31 
Central Avenue..... 6 8 9 9 3 
Summer Avenue.... 2 8 22 15 4” 
Peon Locets.. .sc..... 2 Ae € 15 6 v4 
Miller Street........ 12 10 20 16 58 
Oliver Street........ 9 > 19 7 40) 
North Seventh Street 7% 2 12 9 30 
South Market Street. 1 3 12 hi 27 
Bip MOUpe Ce lACE kik, ee 12 10 22 
South Tenth Street... .. a 9 8 Pat 
Newton Street....... 3 5 15 ry sia 45 
Eighteenth Avenue.. 4 2 8 16! 25 
er Geiss, co ec fs. ae ar 26 22 48 

LL Se vas) 60 828 240 703 
Private Schools...... 1 1 OO 2 f) 


mena MA. Hews BY Ble rod ule hg 
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These figures, compared with the year 1897, show an 
increase of three in the number of grammar school grad- 
uates. Including the private schools, an increase of 
ten girls and a decrease of nineteen boys or a net decrease 
of nine in the number eligible for admission to the High 
School is noted. 


Average age of girls February. June. 
eTaduated a, mic 14 yrs. 10 mts. 14 yrs. 9 mts. 

Average age of boys : 3 
graduated 4... ... 14 yrs. 8 mts. 14 yrs. 6 mts 


Gener’l average 14 yrs. 9 mts. 14 yrs. 8 mts 


HIGH SCHOO 


The following table exhibits the number of’ pupil 
enrolled in each grade of the High School during the 
past year: ; 


GRADE. Males. Females. Total. Increase 

SS DLOT ais Hanes ae ean eae 44 63 110 ; 
PUD LOL 20s shee nr aa te 50 115 165 2 
MECONG Valent ae tee. 156 219 B75 Bt 
Furst years, scm aes ee 335 409 T44 11 
CVOtALY pa. cee ea. 588 806 1,394 17 


The following table shows the number of graduates fo: 
each year since 1862, thirty-seven years: 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
ELSA R Ais ets is. oes 8 3 8 
TSO sya ye eee 8 22 30 
ESB 4R en Adega 6 pes 14 
LOGSES, Banta AN, eee 6 13 19 
SOB soos ea ae 8 16 24 
LG Go or rere ewe eee ee 4 23 27 
L865 Ree erates 2 ae ok + 25 29 


Year. Males. Females. 
Mo sf ... 6 30 
a ~ ff 34 
Ne sas wee ss 9 19 
Oo) 8 re 10 30 
Cn a 13 26 
Os 14 18 
(CS SS ae aa 14 BY) 
Lio A kr ae 46 
Tore Mer! ol. Se, bes, 41 
TN io adh sie) s una s''> 32 47 
(et A A eh 24 48 
OS. SE GS ea a 26 39 
Voda ae a a rn 24 46 
TS 2 Ce a re 21 53 
Po ye 4 27 48 
ER ee, iy ais es 30 40 
Ls a 39 43 
Jn ET Se ae ae er ae 42 53 
oh oS ee 32 45 
EES RS gy. oss dog tes 27 63 
OL ar ee ot 61 
Me hk ik os wigs dl 49 
UM aes a ok ee ve 5 38 37 67 
0 COTO ee ee ee aaa 43 48 
A ern 38 61 
A a0 ae 54 50 
Sas ile Pao ae os s%e\s 57 46 
TORN hs chr as sak Aes § 73 54 
1 aa oe 79 59 
(OSS Sa rn 80 a3) 
AES Sa oe ee ere 1,025 1,459 


An average of sixty-seven each year. 
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The graduates for this year were distributed as follows: 


Scientific CourS@us < scdetes coated ws tn = ete ne 16 
Hn olish Course. eee ees white gaa ae sa 14 
Classical (Courses ive: -ce tn oe ee eee ae 12. 
“Commercial ‘Course.})..4. «1. keea eee 38 
Ladies’ Regular Course. .... 7.2. #7 a aneueee 39 
Ladies’ Classical Course .: 275... «a5 eee 16 
"Potal ree cue cakatie ats tollgcias ootstae ee ea 135 


Of the entire number of graduates 97 were of the ey? 
years’ course and 38 of the two years’ course. 


The commencement exercises were held in the Audi- 
torium on Friday evening, June 17, 1898. The following 
were graduated : 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
JUNE, 1898. 
GIRLS. 


GENERAL COURSE WITH: LATIN. 


Ernestine R. Ascher, 
Jessie M. Beach, 
Lorena E. Bishop, 
Amy D. Bock. 

Grace Budington, 


Katherine S. Donnigan, 


M. Margery Forker, 
Hilda L. Gamon, 
Minnie M. Hadden, 


Jeannette Hazelmeyer, 


Florence Hopper, 
Florence M. Jacobs, 


Francis M. Lipkowitz, 
Jessie B. Marsh, 
Rachael McDowell, 
Maud Moore, 
Jeannette J. Mundy, 
Nellie G. Pearson, 

L. Louise Rowe, 
Estelle M. Smith, 
Josie M. Smith, 
Albertha West, 
Jessamine A. Williams, 
Mabel L. Zimmerman. 


GENERA 


Meta Ahbe, 
Bertha Cregar, 
Gertrude Fales, 
Emma Hirsch, 
Laura Keller, 
Dorothea Koehler, 


Edith Lunger, 
Julia Miller, 


Marie Bachen, 
Maude Campbell, 
Jessie L. Creamer, 
Burnettie Dennis, 
Edna M. Fisk, 
Edith Franklin, 
Laura E. Hannahs, 
Belle Hanson, 
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L COURSE WITH GERMAN. 


Daisy Sherk, 
Laetitia Smith, 
Mary Taylor, 
Audrey Urick, 
Alma Walker, 
Rosalind Wiener, 
Katherine Wilson. 


COLLEGE COURSE. 


Irene Jervis, 

Emma R. Martin, 
Clara Mendel, 

Carrie Mundy, 
Elsbeth Quittner, 
Sara Starbird, 

Helen Thomas. 

J. Isabelle Warrender, 


BOYS. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


Meyer Abeles, 


Edward S. Armitage, 


Max Baff, 
Alexander Berne, 


Edward A. Condit, Jr., 


Walter B. Denny, 
Edgar L. Dickerson, 
Charles Elin, 


Isaac Fleischman, 
Arthur P. Hagar, 
Harry W. Hazen, 
Jacob Kohn, 

George Albert Kuhn, 
John J. MacBride, 
William A. Rowe, 
Henry Schneider. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


Raymond A. Albray, 


Charles B. Cortright, | 


Walter D. Dixon, 
Carl Hanson, . 
Wentworth Holmes, 


Clarence C. Jackson, 
Edgar S. Keepers, 


Herman Koenig, 
Walter W. Kunze, 
Ross Marley, 

J. Leal Osborne, 
Fred. W. Smith, 


Walter L. Voorhees, 
Joseph E. Wiedenmayer. 
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CLASSICAL COURSE, 


Isaac: © Bates, 
David Bloom, 
Arthur H. Bradley, 
Franklin M. Clark, 


Walter M. Krementz, 
James H. Lowery, 
Henry S. Lyon, 
James K. McWhood. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Gustav A. Adams, 
Charles Bauder, 

A. Paul Benatre, Jr., 
Harry W. Brands, 
Albert Brett, 
Charles Brown, 
Clifford I. Champlin, 
Arthur [eCheck 
Eugene Eagles, Jr., 
Harry Evertz, 
George W. Frey, 
Ernest Heydegger, 
Charles Hoffman, 
Herman D. Jackes, 
Harry Jenkins, 
Frank K. Jennings, 
Louis F. Keller, 
George D. Leber, 
Fred. W. Lesser, 


HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE LAST. 


George J. Leveen, 
Frederick W. Linenkohl, 
Levi C. McDonald, 
Walter H. Meeker, 
George D. Moore, 
Clarence I. Mott, 

Peter Murray. 

Harrv H. Poole, 
George Li Prica 
Wilfred C. Roszel, 
Emil H. Rudolph, 
Verne Skillman, 

Frank Sobel, 

Alfred Sykes igus 
Ferdinand Van Giezen, 
D. Howe Van Riper, 
Frank B Williams, . 
Herbert H. Williams, 
Joseph G. Wolber. 


é 
it 
; 
: 


FIVE YEARS | 


——_———Enrollment———__—_, 


Year. 


Males. Females. 


LOO) ei 434 596 
1895.20 Sea o10 = 619 
ROR Met EAA y11 617 
Roo hae tegers om a20 = 69 1 
130857 Ge Pere ei RG 


—————Graduates————__, 


4 Years’ 2 Years’ 
Total. Classes. Teachers. Course. Course. Total. 
1030 24 26 76. 98. 104 
1129 27 29 69 84 103. 
1128 27.. 30 91 86 127% 
1216 30 33:98) 400138 
1394 31 3% 9% 88.0186 
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NORMAL > SCHOOL. 


The following exhibits the enrollment, attendance and 
the number of graduates since the organization of the 


school: 


Average Average 
Enrollment. Attendance. Graduates. 


[hac 6 7 is i eh Bs) 29 29 
Se ee a 28 20 27 
RNa aoe dh vom ae © dl 26 28 
Lice! oo ale 8 ae 5) o4 36 
(eS fee GUS 2 ee ee Bh) ay Do 
Listy S590 9 2 36 o2 BTS) 
Si c)5)) Lees" on Ne oe 41 D4 36 
bbs vel es eae in en, Aa rr 5d 49 D3 
poche) ss. Re Ae Ne B Ys) D1 53) 
eRe chic. che sas Katie lele's «6 43 40 
UPS WO ee ree he 12 40 
RMR a, oF ako tlsd. jes 81 02 43 
se a Saag 90 82 38 
Les a - 84 ve 45 
Dt 8. a ee 12 69 30 
OL 8 RON eS ee 76 72 41 
RRs. oo 8 wiles wes 64 58 Bes) 
ERR e ahaa hele So's si pve dhe 67 63 30 
ge ea 95 ait 42 
oh ics ha Sie Ria a 57 55 34 
Total number of graduates.............. 654. 


The graduates for this year were distributed as follows: 


0 UES SET TINY TES Se © 24 
Beet OOUPEGICUTEO( SES 5 5. belie woe a yiegaehe’s 18 
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The class day exercises were held in the Normal Scho 
building on Wednesday afternoon, June 29, 1598, at whic 
the following were graduated: 


NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
June, 1898. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 


Edith F. Allen, Eva C. McVey, 
Anna J. Baird, Lou B. Mercereau, 
Alice B. Chamberlain, Anna M. Negles, 
Maud M. Delaney, Daisy O. Nicoll, 
Cora E. Fuller, Florence E. O’Connor, 
Anna E. Fussell, Florence M. Reeves, 
Minnie T. Hahn, Edith H. Reuck, 
Lillian Keyler, Jennie M. Robertson, 
Clara H. Lewis, Alice Seibert, 

Sara E. Lillybridge, Nellie Thompson, 
Bertha P. Lyon, Celia Wirth, 

Olive A. Mathews, - Jane Woolley. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


Carlotta A. Adam, J. Belle Spaeth, 
Mary E. Crane, Harriet Spining, 
Catharine S. Dearie, Harriet L. Thurber, 
Elizabeth G. Haddow, Flora D. Townley, 
Letitia Mai Jones, Florence L. Tucker, 
Dora Kiesewetter, Mabel Van Duyne, 
Julia E. Riker, Ella M. Watson, 
Belle R. Rose, ' Ella Welcher, 


Stephanie M. Schulz, Mabel C. Young, 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


No. of No. of Pupils Enrolled. Average. 

Schools. Classes. Males. Females. ‘Total. Attendance, 
Mreries prrect......... 3 76 80 156 78 
| William Street........ ALU LRB ys VLGR eB pus LID 
Monmouth Street..... 12 326 320 646 399 
Wickliffe Street...... 4 91 90 181 122 
MoOutth street... ........ 4 103 104 207 Lod 
Piamibere lace... ... ial 264 246 510 B04 


_ South Tenth Street... 11 261 268 529 340 


Newton Street......... 10 aol 232 483 309 
Bighteenth Avenue... 10 254 215 469 334 
Mra i's (hoes i aa 6 194 161 355 207 


arate 36 2) 5. 15 1,978 1,878 3,851 2,449 


The following exhibits the various ages of the children 
attending : 
Moe W ac Oe ri0s. 147) 19 a P14 Over 


Schools. LO wEALO MstOmn etn toy UITO) Seto +to tol. to 
6 i 8 9 10 11 1h Sie Lee LO eb 
Paes WITeeL..<...)... Wik aw 7s bece Ra aka Ce PROPEL ODS 
William Street........ BS. GGn10d" 04. 440 24 145, (So 25%: 
Monmouth Street..... 61102 94102 98 67 63 3839 15 5 .., 
Wickliffe Street....... Lr at ie rie PA epee foe Lib vo cLebe na phat, = Sosae L 
South Street. ....5.... Dias) LOD aaocs lot 2 hye a LL eo. o 
Hamburg Place....... B50 Obs 10 50-5760 60” Be 40) LES Se 
South Tenth Street... 17, 51.80 98.91: 82 48 46. 16.4 1 
Newton Street........ ate Mal th eer bi ote balay CURDS! Rats Y joe’.|5 Pay ranges ave 
Eighteenth Avenue... 23 75 71 83 57 68 46 25 138 5 38 
ces eke (V1 5 See ara 47°16 48 47 88 89 44 34 °'19 28 5 
ANS IT Se 364 514 577 621 529 491 351 248 19 47 10 


The following shows what schools the pupils at- 
tended before entering the Summer Schools: 


“Sen, @ age + 
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Senco!) ecteee School. 
James: Street.” ore 140 5 Sh 
Williamibtreetivnag: -aemes 267 6 42 
Monmouth Stréeectee. se. o. 559 39 48 
Wickliffe: Streeteoy sue: 142 29 10 
SOULD LTeCel Aeee rent 152 22 33 
Ham burs <Placesar. @ bun 396 93 21 
South Tenth Street ey 492 28 9 
Newton! Street ee.> ).cie. 422 21 40 
Highteenth Avenue. shin: 429 29 Pan ee. 
“Pranklin... ae eaue ene 292 42 21 
Total ves Mover ae eee 3,291 314 246 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Year. Chace? Enrollment. Atendaanh 
Tey Magee a 51 2,853 1,756 
Be Ya hey etn on, 57 3,088 2,000 
TELA Oe aa 53 2,837 1,809 
OI Ye Woks acr br ome 66 3,405 2,272 
1 On aes ca ee 5 3,851 2,449 


EVENING: SCH@Ria= 


The following tables present the condition of the 
schools, as to registry, attendance, &c. 

Number of pupils registered, 4,312; males, 8,050; . fe 
males, 1,262. An increase of 195 over last year. 

Number of teachers employed, 101; males, 45; females 
56. An increase of 9 over last year. 

The number of classes was 118, an increase of 13 ove! 
last year. 

The number of classes discontinued during the term 
was 8, an increase of 5 over the preceding year. 
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The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
&c., for the year 1897-1898 : 


Schools. 


iatayette. Street... .. 
Denar AVente....... 


SOU mLreel.... 2.5. 


South Market Street. 


South Tenth Street. . 


Newton Street...... 


Eighteenth Avenue. . 


DITA es ss 


Enroll- 


ment. 
383 

486 
598 
398 
376 
205 
363 
233 
Dd2 
293 

685 


Average Average Per Cent. 
Enroll- © 


ment. 
221 
343 
387 
224 
217 
170 
247 
186 
209 
224 
530 


3,008 


Attend- 


168 
203 
304 
171 
162 
129 
1 Dy ai 
156 
210 
182 
454 


2,360 


of Attend- No. of 


ance, 
76.4 
73.8 
78.5 
76.3 
74.6 
TO7 
69.2 
84.3 
81. 
81.3 
85.6 


78.4 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


Classes. 


24 


fecal 


RPO sReorvs ~~ ot 
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This school was in session six months, from October 
ited to April 1;,1898. 
Exercises were held in the High School building on 


Thursday evening, March 31, 1898. 


awarded to the following graduates: 


Lottie Beckingham, 


Philip Feuerstein, 
Sarah Gibian, 
Mary Gleason, 
Bertha Hauff, 
Minnie Kaiser, 
Adolph Koester, 


9 


Victor Lastowsk1, 
Sarah Lavner, 
John Y. MacLaud, 
Clara Scharringhausen, 
George Schindel. 
Clara L. Schmidt; 
Johanna Wulf, 


The fourth Commencement 


Diplomas were 
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DRAWING SCHOOL. 


The following are the statistical details for the year 
ending May 1, 1898. 


Number of pupils enrolled in each department: 


Males. Females. Total. 

Mechanical Drawing.... 130 + 130 
Architectural Drawing.. 102 3 105 
Freehand Drawing... .. 234 131 365 
Clay ‘Modeling. care ieass 29 ae 29 
Day Classesnth oan homens she 56 D6 
Totals. 42a een 495 190 685 
IR Vimar Tesh Kamen fT ke 452 89 541 
Tneréase at .7 ikl iam 101 144 


The number of teachers employed during the year 
was 9, and the number of classes 21. 

These classes contained in the average enrollment 
530, an increase of 104 over last year; in the average 
attendance 454, an increase of 89 over last year. 

The closing exercises were held in the school build- 
ing on Academy street on Monday evening, May 2d, 
1898. The number of graduates was 238. 


They were distributed as follows: 


Mechanical Department........ ..2.e 10 

Architectural en 8 

Freehand ne hh. ea Bhi 
Total's ooo ck Se oe a 23 


Total number of graduates since the opening of the 
school, 345. 
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GRADUATES, 1898. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


John Buckley, Andrew A. Mark, ' 
James J. Droughton, John A. Merk, 
Frederick Flood, Frederick L. Muller, 
Frank Garret, William H. Parsons, 
Alfred Lister, Charles Wester. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
William Berghoff, James Padula, 
Maurice Hemmer, Thomas Small, 
Patrick Monaghan, F. Isabel Squire, 
Edward Morrison, Charles Wittel. 
FREEHAND DEPARTMENT. 
Mary Burkheimer, Edward McCully. 
Aly Connelly, ! Anna Sharwell, 


Fanny Dodwell, 


STATISTICS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Near: ehchers. Enrollment. arbi eee Renta Clases 
ARO4e 2 992 4,237 2,949 2,332 yey 100 
1895.. 85 3,738 2.470 1,882 76.1 96 
1896.., 87 3,885 2.630 1,969 74.8 100 
1897 92 4,117 2,864 2,301 80.3. 105: - 


1898.. 101 4,312 3,008 2,360 48:4) 198 


RAIL SLATS TICS: 
FOR THE SCHOOL VEAR 1897-98. 


Number of cases reported by the schools, 2,106, an 
increase of 731 over last year. Of the 2,106 cases, 
1,141 were from the day schools and 965 from the 
evening schools. 


peer nenTD 
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Four hundred and ninety-seven school children, not 


reported by the schools, were taken from the streets” 


and sent to school by the Truant Officers. Of this” 


number 416 were sent to the day schools and 81 to 
the evening schools. 


These figures show an increase of 87 over the pre-~ 


ceding year. 


Total number of cases acted on by the Truant 
Department, 2,608, an increase of 811 over last year. | 


Number sent to the City Home, 20, one half the 
number sent last year. Of the 20 committed only 4 
were recommended by the principals for this insti- 
tution. 


LIBRARIES. 


Amount Amount received Number of Volumes. 

daring | During" ‘Brevioudly | duriug thant 

the year. theyear. received. _year. purchased, hand 
Normal and:Training. .........° $60 ©. 7) >) pee 
EEA Rete elate i ka. $10 10 120 100 2560sgeaes 
Bienetaotreet..,.. 25.2... Pep aaron a? B06 AD. UEOIET tray 
Webster Street....... 10 10 1404 2tans. to Prank- 

: | lin School. 
Washington Street... 76 10 40 27 2560 eer s 
Marshall Street...... meaty fe Lele 30 fe ae 23 23 
Morton Street....... a4: 6 Maar (OAS 985 4775 
Monmouth Street.... 10: ae 7 rts 50 50 
PPV Te CORO LEC Oba i.e 5 dah be a 10 Be eee O91 SBo0% 
Rpinteree wstreGt. - sli ee DO” voces 50 | 50a 
Chestnut Street...... Me. pt) OU) 2 ee 582 540 
Lafayette Street..... dD «... 40........ —50 
South Eighth Street. 30 10 120 ° 3% 9385 500~ 
Thirteenth Avenue.. Rt Bare 20 30 429 ’ 320 
Central Avenue..... BSD ea aie we 8 13. 530. sue 
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LIBRARIES.—Conrinvu_Ep. 


Amount Amount received Number of Volumes. 
raised from the State. Purchased 

during During Previously during the Previously On 

the year. the year. received, year. purchased. hand 


Warren Street....... 


| Aen ease tp ad bd 


Wickliffe Street..... BPiarmcme e AU \rhe Ree 
-~Summer Avenue.... Uae akan ate) Sperone DGD Sekt 
Summer Ave. Annex .... .... 30 § School Abolished. 
maiot.treet........ BU Nee, tue es oa 97 90 
Miller Street...:.... 30d 10.400 BL 492 364 
Elizabeth Avenue...’.... LOM 50 a 60 65 
Charlton Street...... SO aeolian ae eke pes te 
Memeettect ion... ey eae 180 Se 1,048. 1048 
Brain pirect........ tod ee Ee OOM |s 40 Sky "SLB 
(Thomas Street.:.... .... ..+. 404. School Abolished. 
Walnut sstreet....... ts So Ti oOseeoUU 
Houston Street...... bebe teens 80 J ochool Abolished: 
Ptieeet, co... kk as es ee UME ES he. 66 ir kee 
Roseville Avenue.... TO ea 4.094230, Niet Loc slo 
meutmemiarket otreet. .... .... pol Rn eae 2638 273 
Hamburg Place..... ive EC 210 i= Ado”. 472 
Hawkins Street...... ae Ey selon) eons Bagi te, 94 
South Tenth Street.. LO DROME SO Le a76 350 
Camden Street...... tae aan aE Oe A, 561 450 
Fifteenth Avenue.... FA aL DON aon H oa iis Sea 15 
Newton Street...... BOS RLU aE 22 30 630 
Piemteedtn Avenue.. 10..... 150 cine 2 620 A465) 
Eighteenth Av.Annex .... .... 20§ School Abolished. 
mevemcermmirect.... 10... '.20 5 58 63 
BerAORIIT 7... 2's... LOO Se ie Hao bd. 717, «800 


jrpatde Alsat 


APPENDIX. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
BUILDINGS. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 
Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847: 
Opened, January 2d, 1848. 
Enlarged, 1883. 
Class rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ELLswortH Moore, 109 William street. 


Ole Cor alts. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 

Opened, January 7th, 1855. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Improved, 1886. 

Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, RicHARD WHITE, 196 Plane street. 


NEW HIGH. 


Location, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, February 1, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 
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BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 

Class Roms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Harmon L. Thompson, 10 Burnet street. 


STATE STREET. 


Location, State. street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1874. 

Enlarged, 1882. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, FRANcIs J. GRIFFIN, 13 Clay street. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, April 20th, 1857. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, HucH Coyne, 39 Webster street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. 


Opened, September 3d. 1868. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, ANDREW J. Day, 87 West Kinney street. 
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MARSHALL STREET. 


Location, Marshall street, corner Coe’s place. 
Opened, October 23d, 1882. 

Purchased, November 21st, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1888-89, 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, FREDERICK MANDEVILLE, 30 Coe’s place. 


MORTON STREET. 
Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. 
Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1898. 
Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, Joun F. Patz, 80 Morton street. 


WILLIAM STREET. 


Location, 184 William street. 
Rented. 

Opened, April Ist, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. Lena Poppy, 3044 College place. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 

Opened, May 2d, 1887. 

Enlarged, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 26 Miller street. 
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LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Remodeled, 1890. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, Wm. WiccIns, 22 Cherry street. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, September, 1880. 

ClasssRooms;. Six. 


Janitor, Witt1am Carr, 1271¢ Commerce street. 


COLOR EA: 
Location, rear of Commerce Street building. 
Erected, 1860. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Opened, as a Colored School, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, WILLIAM Carr, 12714¢ Commerce street. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 
Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60: 
Opened, September 24th, 1860. 
Enlarged, 1870. | 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Jacop Coney, 16 Scott street. 
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CHESTNUT STREET ANNEX. 
Location, 347 Mulberry street. 
Opened, April 5, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, Jacop Contry, 16 Scott street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 
Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848—49. 
Opened, July 27th, 1849. 
Enlarged, 1863, 1870-71, 1881, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 


Janitor, JoHN J. GARTLAND, 878 Walnut street. 


pOUlH BRIGHTH STREET. 
Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September ist, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, PHiLLip TuLty, 529 Bank street. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 
Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, November 19th, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1891-92. 
Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, JosEpH WINCKLHOFER, 149 Thirteenth avenue. 
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BRUCE STREET. 


Location, Bruce street, near Bank. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, September, 1898. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, FrepERicK HEBRING, 38 Wallace street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-72. 

Opened, September, 1872. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, JoHNn Catian, 50 Wilsey street. 


LOCK STREET. 


Location, Lock street, bet. Central and Sussex aves. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, April, 1867. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Joun F. KENNEpy, 33 Colden street, 


WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 
Erected, 1891-99. 


Opened, September 12th, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Garret CoNLon, 41 Wilsey street. 
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WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 

Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, as a Grammar School, 1849. 

Opened, as a Primary School, September ist, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, ELLEN WALsu, 9 Wickliffe street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second, 
Eerected, 1883-84. . 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, GOTTFRIED BIEBER, 62 Seabury place. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Location, Elliot street, corner of Summer avenue. 


Erected, by Woodside Township. 
| Woodside annexed, April 5th 1871. | 


Opened, September, 1871. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 

‘Enlarged, 1890, 1895, 1895-96. 
‘Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mites I. CozyMan, 730 Summer avenue. 


RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September 10th, 1894. 

Purchased, December 6th, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Isaac RAmsSEN, 644 Summer avenue. 
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MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 

Opened, June Ist, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1887-88. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, Cuartrs Grirrirus, 187 Sherman avenue. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE, 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
[Part of Clinton Township annexed. ] 
Opened, September Ist, 1869. 
Closed, June Ist, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4th, 1899. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
1283 1. O0MS, O1Xy 6 


Janitor, Joun W. Moors, 1851 Sherman avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET. 
Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue. 
Erected, 1895. | 


Opened, September 9th, 1895, 
Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, ApoLpH Saupr, 18 Clayton street. 


OLIVER STREET. 
Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869, 


Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, Emir Kouuer, 56 Pacific street. 
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SOUTH STREET. 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 

©lass Rooms, Thirteen. 


Janitor, Epwarp Kiernan, 154 South street. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 

Opened, January, 1863. 

Remodeled, 1877. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Epwarp DeELANEy, 250 Walnut street. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Ann street, bet. New York ave, & Elm rd 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1897. | 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Tuomas H. Di11on, 61 Napoleon street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to North Seventh street. 
Opened, September 6th, 1874. | 
New building erected, 1893-94. 
Enlarged, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Twenty. 
Janitor, Grorce H. Scunarr, 185 Fourth Street, 
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ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, April 16th, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Seven. 


Janitor, James Quinn, 50 Bergen street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, May 4th, 1857. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, MicHaEL CuarK, 13 Clover street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET ANNEX. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Rented. 

Opened, March 7, 1898. 

Class Room, One. 


Janitor, MicHaEL Cuark, 13 Clover street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry street. 
Erected, 1881-82. 

Opened, April 10th, 1889. 

Enlarged, 1885-86. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 
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HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 


Location, 29 Hamburg place. 
Purchased, August 16th, 1892. 
Opened, January 6th, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREBRT. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, January 3d, 1889. 

Class Rooms, Nine. 


Janitor, WM. BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, NicHotas Morcenstern, 549 South Eleventh street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET ANNEX. 


Location, Blum street, near South Tenth. 
Rented. 

Opened, March 1, 1898. 

Class Rooms, Three. 


Janitor, CHARLES KLorz, 31 Blum street. 


— apy eee 
ee 
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CAMDEN STREET. 


Tet tion: Camden street, near Sixteenth av ak 
Erected, 1883-84. . 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


_ Janitor, Jacon Kern, 302 Camden street af aa 
is 


CAMDEN STREET ANNEX, © 


Rented. 
Opened, April-5th, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, Jacon Krrn, 302 Camden street. Ne 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 
Location, Waverly ave., bet. Bergen and k 
Erected, 1891-99. ; 
Opened, October 20th, 1899, — a 
Class Rooms, Ten. ae: 


Janitor, Joun Linn, 130 Barclay street. 7 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 
Location, Fifteenth avenue, cor 
Erected, 1895, 
Opened, September oth, 1895. a 
Enlarged, 1897, we 
Class Rooms, Twenty-four. oe 


. ; ; 
Janitor, Lovrs VONDERWERTH, 488 South Sixteenth st 


ner Fifteen h 
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HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 
(Annexed March 29th, 1897.) 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, CHARLES M. Guerin, Runyon avenue. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, September, 1867. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Burned, June, 1871. 

Rebuilt, September—October, ts Ge 

Enlarged, 1873. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, JosepH Scuuck, 143 Newton street. 


NEWTON STREET ANNEX. 


Location, 155 Newton street. 
Rented. 

Opened, April 5th, 1897. 
Class Room, One. 


Janitor, JosepH Scuuck, 1438 Newton street. 


Location, Livingston street, near Bighteenth 


Enlarged, 1897. 


Location, No. 8 James street, 
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EIGHTEENTH AVENUE, 


Location, ‘Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livings on 8 
Erected, 1871. TP 
Opened, September, 1871.  . 
‘Class Rooms, Nineteen. a 


Janitor, JosrpH Mrsmer, 288 Seventeenth avent 


LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Rented. 
Opened, February Ist, 1894. 


Class Rooms, Eight. 


ae 
Janitor, JosrpH Mrsmer, 283 Seventeenth avenue. — 
; 


“FRANKLIN” SCHOOL: 
Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street, 
Erected, 1889. 
Opened, September 16th, 1889. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Grorcr W. Janirer, 1901¢ Ridge street, _ 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
JAMES STREET, 


Class Rooms, Five. 


Janitor, Aucusr MILLER, 8 James street, 
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CLOVER STREET. 


‘ie = Janitor, RICHARD SLAVIN, 109 Main street. 


4 ‘hese buildings are owned saeh corporations, from whom the Board 
re ents school rooms. 


‘ 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


ened, October 1, 1897. 
ss Rooms, Eight. 


ScGHOOL DIRECTORY. 
TEACHERS. 


| Abbey, Ada Gay 


| @Amderson, Henry S....... 


Allen, Kate S 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


TEACHERS. 


NAME. 


| 
| 


SCHOOL. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Gre Lore, a6 © ore 1 


meper, Laura E........... 
mem, Carlotta A.,.....| 


Adams, Alvia C 
mene ldith F...........| 
Allen, Jane E 


Alyea, Cornelia L | 
mamies, Grace Il ........ 
Ames, Mrs. Mary M 


Anderson, Anna 


eEeee, «eT 


Rie 6) eee a & + 6 


Andrew, Mary A. ....... | 
Anthony, Lizzie 

MuteeiNatalie............. | 
Arbuckle, Jennie M...... | 
Arbuckle, Marion A...... 
Arndt, Elizabeth K....... | 
Avery, Sarah A 
Axtell, Sarah B 
Ayres, Jessie M 


ew we 6 6 GW aye 


oe eae ae SS | 
i aeee 5 2. w 6 ‘e “6 


Badgley, Nellie M........ 
merey, ida M............. 
Bainbridge, Emma J..... 
ES 
meird, Anna J............ 
Baird, Mrs. Ella M. R.... 


Baldwin, Anna A......... 
Baldwin, Mrs. Anna L.... 
Baldwin, E. Belle. . .... 
Baldwin, Emma F 


18th Avenue.... 
‘Camden St 


‘Warren St 


‘South St 


‘Newton St 


‘ Newton St 


| Drawing Teacher 
micom, A, G... ........ | 


15th Avenue ....| 
Washington St.. 
Washington St.. 


South 8th St.... 
Morton St..... a 
Washington St.G 
Normal& Train’g' 


Lawrence St.... 
Ridge St 


Washington “Sth 
Je eb yi Ve daa} eee ia 


Sw te.e) F188 ere) 6 6 


Central Avenue. 


Monmouth St... 


o lao) 6 8 


Lafayette St.... 
S. 10th St. Annex 
18th Avenue.... 
Morton St 
Normal & Train’g 


18th Avenue G.. 


‘¢ Rranklin ” 
Newton St 
Warren St 


re ew eC 


“ee ee 


S16 65s Bie 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


Assistant... 231 Fifth st. 
Assistant. ../27 N. Centerst., Or'ge 


Kindergar’ n 
Assistant. 826 Halsey st. 
1st Assistant'!74 N. Arl’g’n av.,E. O. 
Assistant.../27 Wakeman av. 
V. Principal}316 Belleville av. 
Model and 
Critic ....|/18 Chestnut st. 
Assistant...|38 Eighth av. 
3 265 Garside st. 
we 265 Garside st. 


111 Spruce st. 
Principal... .|193 South Sixth st. 
Assistant...,19 Warren pl. 

ve 3216 Webster st. 
3d Assistant}273 Parker st. 
Assistant... 283 High st. 

we ‘41 Nelson pl. 
V. Principal|73 Roseville ave. 


Assistant ../60 James st. 
> 475 Clinton ave. 
“3 63 Alpine st. 
Assistant...|7 Linden st. 


ey '|237 Mulberry st. 

219 Littleton ave. 

a 28116 Belleville ave. 
sf 144 Warren st. 


ce 


Model and | 

Critic ....|45 Franklin ‘st. 
V. Principal102 Sherman ave. 
Assistant, ../204 Plane st. 


3d Assistant 
Assistant... |117 Second ave. 
Principal. ...|167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Assistant.../27 Bathgate pl. 

ps 15 Pennsylvania ave. 


se 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL. 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


Baldwin, Helen 


Baldwin, Lucasta C 
Baldwin, M. Lillian 


Ball, Hattie E 
Ball, Katharine V 


6 fa, te 


ase 56) os, ws 


eee eee 


Barnard, Charlotte R..... 


Barr, Morris L 


ee ee 


ia fa ei Ne! ahs 


Barringer, Mrs. Anna A.. 
Barringer, William N..... 


Barth, Annie. 


Baxter, Anna W 
Baxter, James M 
Bayley, Eva E..... 
Beach, Della W 


Bearse, Edith G, 


Bedell, Mary E..... 


Beers, Ella E 


Bassett, May V..........., 


oe byes oe 


eoeeere 


eree eee 


oof eee ee © @} 


Beach, Emma R.... 
Beam, Sarah E..... 
Beardsley, Emma E 


ere eee 


oe ee ewe eel 


cee eve 
\ 


Belcher, Elizabeth H..... 
Belcher, Katharine F..... 


Bell, Mrs.Grace D 
Beltaire, Annie L 
Bender, Marie H 


Bennett, Bessie C 


Bennett, Laura J........./ Burnet St 


Bennett, Mary E 


Bensen, Carrie W... 


Berry, Arisena 


Beyer, Augusta M. H 
Biddinger, Jessie L 


ie age 


SS 


Berry, Estelle V.... 
Berry, Jennie:B.. >. 


woe ee 6, eS 8.) 


eas e806. ¥ 


ee 


eee ere 


eee ee 


eee eee 


Biggin, Mrs. Elizabeth T.. 


Bingham, Cora E. 
Bingham, Lizzie M 
Bird, Mary R 


eet eoes 


oc wha 


James aimed Bits ge 


\North 7th St..... 
Melestant: St...) 
18th Avenue,.... 
Waverly Avenue. 


kis hg vei as aap Dann 
James St. 


& Sum’r Schools 


Central Ave..... 
Monmouth St.... 
| es 
Chestnut St. .. 
South 8th St. 


we 18) 6 be “eo nee 


oe eee eee 


‘Monmouth Std 


aot 6 
ey he) ey ee 


‘So. Tenth St. 
Monmouth St.... 
Elizabeth Ave. 
South St 


4% Bow eG Se 


Lethe AA 4 :) | | 


Clover St. Ind 
Miller Stic. 2. 
Wickliffe St.. 
Lafayette St. 


see 


Normal & Train’g 
Supervis’r of Ev’g 


.|V. Principal. 17 


‘Kindergar’ n 
| Directress 15 Sherman ave. 
Assistant .... 98 North Seventh st. 
i 71 Pennsylvania ave. 
a 36 Elizabeth ave. 
Kindergar’ n 
Assistant . 328 High st. 


Model and 
Critic,. ...|68 Astopuse 
‘Ist Assistant 16 James st, 


ce 


284 South Ninth st. 


Assistant... 57 Halleck st. 
77 Mt. Prospect ave. 
‘Principal.... 15 Elm st. 
Assistant.... 104 Bruen st. 

a 113 Plane st. 


124 Union st., Bliz’th 


«et 


. Ist Assistant 8327 Summer ave. 


e¢ 


| 15 South st. 
‘Kindergar’ n 
|_ Assistant . 51 Hillyer st., E. O. 


Assistant... 79 Sherman ave. 
\V. Principal. 88 Morton st. 
‘Kindergar’n 

| Directress. 1104 Broad st. 
‘Assistant... 31 Halleck st. 


Assistant... 98 Central ave. 
ist Assistant 26 Hill st. 
Assistant... 59 Hillside pl. 
Hid Ass’nt. . 59 Hillside pl. 
‘Kindergar’ n 

| Assistant ./79 Murray st. 
2d Assistant. 770 Summer ave. 
‘Kindergar ’n 

| Assistant . 7 Summit st. 
Assistant... 222 Elm st. 

| hi 90 Wright st. 
V. Principal. 27 Newton st. 
Assistant ...113 Bruen st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Meese, Win. H........... PRirney Sta. are: Principal. ....299 High st. 
Blaeser, Emma....,...... Manual Training Special..... 219 Fairmount ave. 
Suagicic, Rachel B.......... ‘South 8th St..... ‘Kindergar’n | 
| _ Directress. 11 Roseville ave. 
make, FeCith, ........... High PR diet 3d Ass’nt... 57 North Seventh st. 
Blake, Katharine...... ...|Waverly Ave....|Kindergar’ n| 
, Directress 57 North Seventh st. 
OS (Hawkins St..... Principal.... 629 Parker st. 
Bogan, Margaret A....... Livingston St.... Assistant ..42 Wallace pl. ° 
Seton, Amy L........... RALLOLBO Lowes tice rh 25 Taylor st. 
Meets, 108. 14, .c.......- Monmouth St.... V. Principal. 50 East Kinney st. 
Bowlby, Elizabeth........ VSUrnGt Stk cscere Assistant ...1387 Bloomfield ave. 
» Brackin, M. Fannie....... Peerage oe. ie: 24 Mt. Prospect ave. 
ueora. Mary-A........./Hllidt St:....... if 23 Wakeman ave. 
_ Branum, Sarah N...... Pagitebest iit ts... . 1st Ass’nt... 154 Clinton ave. 
Meee, ete 1... South 8th St.... Assistant... 24 Bathgate pl. 
» Brookfield, Eliza A....... PUGS mabe cji3 Principal.... 100 Central ave. 
» Browaski, Anna M........ Monmouth St.... Assistant ...338 Bank st. 
Meprown, Carrie M.......... Central Ave..... “ (152 Plane st. 
meprown, Edgar R......... [Bruce St...... ..- Principal... ./21 Nelson pl. 
_ Brown, Elizabeth J....... Morton St......./Assitant.... 80 Hillside ave. 
meprown, Mary K.......... Summer Ave.... ‘ 57 Taylor st. 
» Brown, M. Florence...... Morton St....... * 80 Hillside ave. 
_ Buchanan, Fannie L...... Lawrence St. G. V. Principal201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Meuenier, Annie J......... ‘Hamburg Pl....| Assistant... 81 Oxford st. 
mepurgyes, Annie S........ ‘North 7th St....| “3 24 Gould ave. 
mepuroyes, Edith.......:... \Camden St. ..... / s (24 Gould ave. 
@eeurke, Etta S............ (William St...... ‘Kindergar’n 
’ ; : | Directress. 80 Ninth ave. 
Memsurnet, Julia............. PaQTILID > bee ce oe Assistant ,..'East Orange, N. J. 
» Burnett, Mabel........... i\Camden St... .... | nS (112 Thirteenth ave. 
murmett, Priscilla......... 18th Avenue.... yi 112 Thirteenth ave. 
a Ce 1 Sa) He a wee . 327 Summer ave. 
Meeuttic, Irene M.......... Lafayette St....) a 24 Franklin st. 
Mutiner, Maric. .......... sie aay BAAS en Teacher in 
| charge of 
; | |  German.|Palmer House, E. O. 
Mecamden, Marian D......'. [Burnet St. P....)V. Principal)? Central ave. 


_ Campbell, Josephine B... 13th Avenue..... Kindergar’n 
| | Assistant 21 Humboldt st. 


_ Canfield, Jennie B........ iCentral Ave..... 1st Assn’t...|27 Burnet st. 
_ Carman, Mary E........../\Commerce St.... Kindergar’ n 

| Assistant. Rahway, N. J. 
@eearpenter, Pearl.......... Normal &Train’g'Kindergar’n 
a | _ Trainer .. 82 Clinton ave. 
@eeatter, S. Fannie........ (Walnut St.......|Principal.../38 Park st. 
i Cashion, LillianI. ....... Morton St.......|Assistant...'29 Morton st. 


4 ‘ 
= 


a 
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NAME. 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 


Caufield, Katharine R... 
Caufield, pe, bs ae 


RAGE OSE PINE oa iat. cos ck 
Clarice MADBLMsas sci. ss 


Clarke OUTS. nc... «6s 
Clarke, Agnes B.. eh 
Clay ton, Marigold a ied 


Clearman, Elizabeth W.. 

MEG 5 Ea gl] ah 
Coe, Cornelia S...:...... 
AGIOS SIS ES bi pe a 
Wer6iosy er xt ie ee a 
Colcord, Edward J........ 


Coleman, Mary A. ....... | 


Couarie | nomas. 1)... 
Cone, Anna G. 1s COR a 


Conover, Margaret D... 
Conselyea, Caroline...... 
Cook, Chas. H Parts ie 


Cornwell, Gertie L....... 
hele Ged EEL te (edd 5 Ee 
Cory, Mrs. Catharine B.. 
Cottrell, Katherine....... 


eae AS ee. fs | 


Coult, H. Margaret....... 
eoiseern iia 2°) 
Crane, Elizabeth K....... 
AG Ces (2 Co ie 


Crater, Mrs. Georgia B.. 


. Commerce St.... Assistant... 18 Tichenor st. 


North 7th St! .... Assistant... 986 Fifth Street. 
Lafayette St.. 38 Thomas st. 
Normal &Train’ n'g Principal ...56 Warren st. 
18th Avenue ... Assistant ... 68 Hillside ave. 
Hamburg Pl.... ht 104 Elm st. 
Chestnut St...... i o6 Warren st. 
DURES coy Aa iA eg | ‘. 11 Miller st. 

.|Hamburg PL. P../V. Principal 84 Treacy ave. 
Hawkins Se ahr | Kindergar’ n 
| _ Directress. 1104 Broad st. 
ieee ne | dara ina, Assistant... 21 Halsey st. 
CHESLOUL Sty ityae di 53 Spruce st. 
Commerce St.... V. Principal 46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Newton St...... Assistant... Nutley, N. J. 
WHEDSten rots acer A 46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Gan foal eka 8 A Ist Asst’nt... 70 Oriental st. 
shoei ch 21d Ego gy eae Assistant... 203 Summer ave. 
North 7th St... . Principal... .... (21 Kearny st, 
Pvewton Otic... Assistant . ..|287 1g South Bighths 
PAT GETOL nat. irate e Kindergar’ n 
| Assistant 45 Division pl. 

. Lawrence St.... Assistant ... 45 Division pl. 
Millen oth as ate : 130 Ridgewood ave. 
Manuai paced Special..... 34 High st. 

James St. Ind.... Assistant... 46 Halseyetay ae 
Central Ave.. ‘ 242 Fourth st. 
fheldel 4 i sen eae . Kindergar’ n 

Assistant 114 Chadwick ave. 
Marshall St..... Assistant... 76 Wickliffe st. 
EAM OC int O28) tes. |Principal.... 184 South Twelfth st 

.|James St. Ind... .| “i 44 Bleecker st. 
BOiieteiol. i. 2 Assistant ... 29 Clay st. 

Summer Ave.. Sh 08 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Peale Cie enon a a te Ist Ass’nt. .. 58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
North Seventh St Assistant... 153 Roseville ave. 
Motion roti. ¢ .4.. Assistant... 133 Milford ave. 
Washington St.. cb 133 Milford ave. 
Camden St...... ee 133 Milford ave. 
Chestnut St. ... Kindergar’n 


Lawrence St P.. V. Principal)18 Tichenor st. 
\Morton St..... .|Assistant. . {17 Murray st. 
Washington St.. Kindergar’ n 


Assistant 31 Brunswick st. 
. Hawthorne Ave. V. Principal 17 Court st. 


NAME. 
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SGHOOL. RANK. ADDRRESS. 


@erawtord, Etta..... 


| Cummins, Elizabeth 
Curtis, Annie E. .. 
@eurtis, Clara I 


Day, Annie C 
Day, Margaret A... 


Delaney, Maud M 


Dodd, Edna B...... 


' 
|Dodge, Ruth C 
| Donald, Jessie...... 


Dana, Caroline R 
Danforth, Cara L.. 


Davis, Effa T 


weer wore 


S 6 gtise\ ee 


Dean, G. Julia..... 
Dean, Margaretta.. 
Dean, M. Ida...... 


Wmearie, Jean A...... 


Deidrick, AnnaR.. 
Deidrick, Hortense. 


DeLaney, Josephine 


Delaney, Margaret 
Delano, Laura om 
De Mott, Linda M 
Dengler, Margaret. 


Dettmer, Juliet..... 


mey, Lurena.,..... 
Dickerson, Mary I.. 
mul, Clara M...... 
Dixon, Mabel W 


Donnelly, Anna T.. 
Donnelly, Mary M.. 
Doremus, Eliza C... 


Jessie T 


a8 


SLO Ore ee Cale 8:18 66 


DER eo) = & 0 +6 


......|Hawthorne Ave. “ 
Dansereau, Alvina M 


e198 \e 8-6 
Ox lone O.8 


He swe eS 


io ee ae) 


. Kindergar’n 
| Assistant)131 N.Mapleav.,E. O. 
Assistant... 560 Jersey ave., J. C. 


‘Roseville Ave.. 


IHawkilisvot. vice 


eget “Franklin” P.../V. Principal/34 Evergreen pl.,E. O. 


Assistant. . 


Miner Stas. | 11 Parkhurst st. 


Monmouth St.... Assistant... 481g Walnut st. 

55 South st. 

492 Market st. 

89 Laurel ave., Arl’n. 
28 Parkhurst st. 

Ist Assistant 28 Parkhurst st. 


ts 


ee ‘Lafayette St....| 
PTO toite ss oe | 


ae 


ae 


eas INTOLtO Rites so. 54 State st. 

a Roseville Ave... Assistant... 256 North Seventh st. 
ae ie [Ungraded.......|Special.....|54 State st. 

PGi ge. State St........|Kindergar’ n| 


PeaINCe Nob. Ghtt ex, Assistant ...|186 Stone st. 
ae ett South 8th St.. 821 South Tenth st. 
aye 3 South 8th St.. s 321 South Tenth st. 
Rik 7, C104) ye) aay ere fis 38 Emmet st. 
rec acl Dy Neha te iy aerate a 35 Read st. 
Bis Wickliffe St... * '312 High st. 
eel WALA oe A. cites “ 26 Hill st. 
Mates Fifteenth Ave *4 204 Plane st. 
ee poentral Ave %:: ui 470 High st. 
Bes s Franklin’’..... “f 146 Garside st. 
Tepe Newton St....... H’d Assn’t.. 206 First st. 
ee ‘Charlton St...... Assistant ... 189 Orange st. 


ee 


S. 10th St. Ann’x! 541 Orange st. 
564 High st. 
... Kindergar’ n 
| Assistant 177 North Ninth st. 


ee 


Vhothigs ‘Burnet St......./Assistant .../85 Burnet st. 

a ee Newton St). 22.4 Re 136 Plane st. 
Eee: ‘Central Ave..... as 331 Seventh ave. 
£8 ire RED PS {Pugi Tey Pita y heey eer " 331 Seventh ave. 
are Webster St...... st 44 Second ave. 
Re Re, Summer Ave.. * 44 Second ave. 
Sap Lota vers. ..% Hi 573 High st. 


RS 8 2d Assistant. 208 South Sixth st. 
_ V. Principal 208 South Sixth st. 


Dougall, Wm. A.......... Monmouth St.... Principal... 213 South Sixth st. 
Dougherty, Florence M... ‘‘ Franklin”..... Assistant... 264 Clifton ave. 
Dougherty, Henry J...... 1th: Aveis yn i: Principal... 135 Badger ave. 


ie ee Sl ee oe 


.., Assistant...'57a Chester ave. 
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NAME. 


SCHOOL. 


| . |. ADDRESS. 
| | 


Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B. 
Dowie, Jennie M 
Draper, Edith P 


CO ORO Ma mc 


PAUINY PL SLACe EM Ban ai: es. . 
II baretey a Gol Bak to) al Ce 
Dunham, Mary E 
Dunn, Agnes sree... 
Dunn, Katharine F 
Dunnell, Anna C 


Hiisihe..@ Ss Je le 
@ 26) sie se 6 0 te 
Bis ee o's 's 


Eagles, Annie McLeod.. 
Eagles, Jane E.. 


Egbert, Edna C 
Hener lena Bia’... 
Elder, L.. Louise 
Ellis, Griselda 
Bic Mamiotenea ir: ..... 
Plivn, © Wizeierecer Wil 4... 
IGLON sist Al). 
Enders, J. Virginia 
Eunson, Sarah A 


ae tere ve © ive, 68 


= So eee oe oo a6), 3 


eee eee 


Evers, Lula B 


ee ee We ee! bee US le. 


Fairlie, Euphemia L 


Farmer, Florence V 
Farmer, Grace E 


DSi che 6s 


oer Ber a) © > esp 


Farrington, Horace P..... 
Fawcett, Sara A...... ... 
Felts, Florence......:.... 
Ferguson, Charlotte M.. 

Field, Josephine A 
Fine, Carrie H 
Finn, Agnes C 
Finter, Emma 


a enene o\n 


22 Behe 8s sn eS 


a Fe Ler e).d £06. oe 6 0 


Lee es Ce ww 


i i eMC gk hart | 


Everding, Katharine A. 4 


Lawrence St.. 
pek StP: . #.o 


South Market St. 
Summer Ave.. 

Roseville Ave.. ries 
Morton St 


eee eee 


Oh 9 ee 8) eee 


RSC AVES ke, oo 
13th Ave. P.. 

South 8th St. P. 
18th Ave 
18th Ave 


et Oa 


Site 7.6 hu) Ss lene 


Sie ere 


ee eereee 


tor Agere ie: i 


Sth A ves Se 25 et 
|\Lafayette St..... 


Monmouth St.. 
‘Camden St 


Se no et ot) 
Cm ee ee a | 


oS: Ww eis’ ps 4 & 


Monmouth St.... 


‘William Stet ae 
Elliot Soe 
Burnet St... 


Manual Training 


3th Aves... 
. Hamburg Me 
eit RAS Serpe fae 
‘Central Ave 


SPGAS 1 eLe Shee. @ 


Oliver ot. Ps. 
Ann St 


Peis a «te bia 6-6 


lWaverly Ave....| 


oF ot pe) ef 


. Assistant.. 


Drawing Teacher 


| 


17 Sherman ave. 
7 13 Elm st. 
"| Kindergar’ n 
Directress 


| 9383 Broad st. 
Assistant .. 


.255 South 8th st. 
29 Clark st. 

33 Myrtle ave. 

if '33 Myrtle ave. 

4 80 Wickliffe st. 

oy 102 Elm st. 

7 Emmet st. 

.|V. Principal 466 High st. 

| 84 Linden ave. ,Blmf’ dj 


ce 


ce 


ce 


Assistant .../424 Washington st. @ 

f 86 Orchard st. | 
Assistant... 278 High st. 4 
. Kindergar’ h a | 
| Directress|115 Montclair ave | 
Assistant... 675 Bergen st. 

rs 1015 Broad st. 
| a 96 South 11th st. 

“ 209 South 6th st. 

ey 32 13th ave. 

* 21 Nelson pl. 

= 156 Barclay st. 
HW d Assn’ t../141 Bank st. 
Assistant... 86 Elizabeth ave. 
/ x: 435 High st. 
| * Nutley, NAf: 


‘Kindergar ‘nl 
Assistant. 169 Roseville ave. 


. 89 Fourth ave. 
Kindergar n 


Directress. 89 Fourth ave. 
Special. = >. 58 Court st. 
oH 481 Broad st. 
Assistant ,..51 Howard st. 
vi. 576 Summer ave. 
24 Assistant/307 Belleville ave. 


Assistant .. 
‘ly. Principal 
Assistant .. 


. 26 Summit st. 
117 Madison st. 
125 Prospect st. 
. 41 Pacific st. 
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| NAME. SCHOOL.) “RANK: ADDRESS. 
| 
Mitzgerald, Jennie B...... Welds SY ama ‘Assistant... 182 Brunswick st. 
Metcher, Alice M........ Miu Ovinete Cra et V. Principal 183 Fairmount ave. 
Florence, RON h aces is areas Webster St...... Kindergar’ n. 
Assistant. 23814 Belleville ave. 
Merce, Frances C......... Sen TOE) wabeme ss Assistant... 16 Thomas st. 
Maman, George.......... South 10th St.... Principal... /202 South 6th st. 
Forster, UN CA ie Is Led a Wr aa Pg Se ‘1st Assistant 275 6th ave. 
Mumered Woe... cee Hamburg Pl.... Principal... 33 South 10th st. 
@excroit, Jennie I........ RR eget th. Seite Scie Assistant... 18 Carteret st. 
Freeland, Btrretiangioe..| Miller St)... Kindergar’ n 
_ Directress, 227 Fairmount ave. 
Freeman, L. Edna........ Hnlaviat osthkt eie ‘Assistant... 81 New York ave. 
French, Rachel E....... .|South 8th St.... « 65 South 11th st. 
Puller, eGR iy a << PT LAL SUV Sct. a esas a 13 Norwood st., Vails. 
Mealier, Grace E.......... South 10th St.... ae 102 Thomas st. 
| ane 1A EG RE a South 10th St.... i 31 Lombardy st. 
(Ganong, LillianA..... _,.|South Market St. Assistant... Sanfordst., Vailsburg. 
Garrabrant, Anna L...... “Franklin”... .../1st Assistant 29 North 9th st. 
(Gauch, LizzieE.......... VEILS kiss. - 147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
@eissele, EH. Elise......... Hamburg Pl.... Assistant... .|168 Polk st. 
Gemar, Jennie een aaa Hamburg Pl.... 1st Assistant 203 Main st., E. O. 
Geppert, (at AWG oth... Assistant. . 20 Mercer st. 
Weppert, Doris........... Wickliffe St..... ‘ 20 Mercer st. 
Geraghty, Linda M....... IY Coa keye hs) on rf 139 Monmouth st. 
Geraghty, Mary.......... POOHICRD Stra teats ue 227 Mulberry st. 
Gitin, Clarence S........ Bigki oad i Fek » 1st Assistant 216 North 6th st. 
Gilbertson, Mary E....... Waverly Ave.... Assistant... 227 Fairmount ave. 
Meet JeSSIC. cs gw ne ....| Central Ave..... i382 6th ave. 
illott, Mrs. M. Augusta. .|Lock St......... V. Principal 32 6th ave. 
| Ciel yin 6 a igre Pek incited ist Assistant 774 Highland ave. 
Gilmour, Katharine E....\Summer Ave.... Assistant... 76 Beach st., Arlingtn 
Gleason, Charles H.......) Summer Ave.... Principal... 104 4th ave. 
Gleason, Charles H., Jr...|‘‘Franklin”...... Assistant .. _ 104 4th ave. 
Geover, Flora J........... South Market St. Ist Assistant 366 High st. 
Mee toribel, 3. kw... ‘“Pranklin”..... Assistant... 187 Broad st. 
Gool, Emma L...... ...|Webster St...... %: 187 Broad st. 
Mere, Belle M............ Franklin” G... V. Principal 310 Summer ave. 
Gould, Caroline N........ 1hihiAve).-- iy... ‘Kindergar’n 
| | Directress. 428 Plane st 
Gould, Francis V......... South 8th St.... Assistant... 50 9th ave. 
i@muld, Minnie D.......... Roseville Ave.. oe 155 Second st. 
fraham, Ada............ ‘Charlton St.. ee 161 Somerset st. 
Graham, Margaret D..... Camd'n St. Annex|Kindergar n| ‘144 Ward st. 
Assistant. . Paterson, N. J. 
Sanam, Liucy............ Waverly Ave..../V. Principal 161 Somerset st. 
Greene, idta Wo Y....... Pip tases s ch 2: | 17 West Park st. 
1 
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NAME. 


claws ss 6) 160 6 
Wl iw lope e fe) 81059) 6 
aye Jae tel als te? 's 
wLsije,'s ye, 8 16 


AD OSCE Cecma er Pe 


Haddow, Agnes 
Haddow, Elizabeth G..... 
Hahn, Minnie T 
Haines, Alice B 
Haines, Florence L 
Hall, Juliet N 
Hallidy, Ruth L 


PARI es CUES 
cee » oles a! 8 Ad 
Suse )6 * 0 
PAsyan elm) ote! @ fe. 6 6 in 


eo aio isles \s weve 


Hamel, Georgiana 
Hampton, Belle 
Hand, Lydia W 
Hanson, F. H 


Haring, Frances M 
Harlow, Julia A 
Harper, Louise 
Harrington, Stella S 


J tate) eee. is 
eoesvvres ee ee 
Ceyare © Fes 6 ya (0° 6 


Harris, Ada Van Stone... 


Harrison, Harriet N 


Harrison, Mary M........ 
Hartpence, Leora A 
Hartstall, Rose 
Harvey, Elizabeth W 
Hascall, Theodorus B 
Haskell, Mary G. 
Hatcher, Ida M 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y... 
Haughwout, Adelle 
Hay, Harriet E 
Healy, M. Adelaide 
Healy, Ruth E 
Hegeman, Georgia 
Hegeman, Jeannette... .. 
Heineken, W. L 


ole take are 3 ce 0 € 


WG Vines. es 


él ® Ce SP SRA 0 8 Re 


oi Re ee Cre LS ae. 


See otis 


.|High 


South Tenth St.. Assistant... Box 178,Montcl’r,N. J. 
pee UL EIT ac hs, . 234 Clifton ave. : 
Morton St......./H’d Ass’nt.. 20 Court st. . 
Lafayette St....| Assistant... 7 Center st. 

19 2S ae 1st Assistant 291 Belleville ave 
Sie SOA SR igi nla ‘Assistant... 5 Clay st. 
KSMVer als... ck. Ist Assistant re South Seventh st. 
Sai eg ha) wes eee Assistant... 77 North Eleventh st. 
Lafayette St.. Jp 93 South st. 
Livingston St... rh 48 Gray st. 
VET Stl c sco. - s 70 Brunswick st. 
MOD Motes oo. 1st Assistant 70 Brunswick st. 
Waverly Ave.... Assistant... 75 Avon ave. 
\Charlton St.:... p 75 Avon ave. 
\Charlton St..... Principal... 113 Hillside ave. 
Hamburg Pl.... Assistant... 23 Chestnut st. 


Washington St.. Assistant... 97 Court st. 
Webster Street.. Assistant... 121 Second ave. 
Hamburg Pl... _ Kindergar’ n 

Assistant. . 121 Second ave. 
Thirteenth Ave..)Assistant.../122 Newton st. 
Piiteenth Ave... 7 ss 34 Franklin st. 
Monmouth St... H’d Ass’nt.. 34 Franklin st. 
South Street..... Assistant... 155 Elizabeth ave, 
Eighteenth Ave. Roar n 

| Assistant../Nutley, N. J, 
Webster ots... Assistant. . 250 Garside st. 
Newton 'St.....:. 7 351 Plane st. 3 
Mortongst... 5... | i Orange ave. ‘Irvington 
Lawrence St.... Principal ...141 Heller parkway. 


Superv. of Prim. 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 


. Assistant. . 


| ee 


. 443 Seventh ave. 
‘711 Plane st. 
211 Fairmount ave. 

1st Assistant 274 Parker st. 


Oa i OT ae eC Re | 


INOPED MiLDeot. 
South 10th St.. 
Newton Street. . 

Hig 


| a 


_. 2d Assistant! 361 Summer ave. 
jist Assistant 174 Summer ave. 
‘VAssistant. . . 886 Clifton ave. 
iy 424 Belmont ave. 
‘Kindergar’n 
| Assistant. . 


Summer Ave.. 
Roseville Ave: 
Elizabeth Ave... 


© S606 6 6:0 Te ce 


50 New st. 
Sch.and Kindg. Special..... 448 Broad st. 
Normal & Train’g/Kindergar’n 

Directress 92 Sheffield st. 


ee 


Lawrence St’... 15 Clark st. 
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NAME. 


SCHOOL. 


HMennion, MaryP........ 
Bybee. os... 
Henson, EllenA........ 
Herbst, Helen............ 
Seer attic Leys... eee. 
meevey, Agnes B.,........ 


Meee oaura Fe... ......... 
UT 
meereeINGlIG oS... fk. 


@eraochkins, Carrie E....... 


Fy) Befotlum, Diaroaret... ws... 
7 Holmes, Alice M.... .... 
" Hopler, He Mabel)... . «. 
| Hoppaugh, Abbie J...... 
Hopping, Susie C........ 


_ Horter, Lena M. 
Biowcct E. O. 


ee ae! 6) 6! ew 


a ere a S86 


THowell, Ly Ota ien... Apne 
Howell, US) 2 Vi 
| § - Hunt, Laura ss 
- Hutchings, Sarrie Co... 
_ Hutchings, Emma L...... 
-Hutman, Florence E.. 
_Hymes, Peeasiete te... 
8 


mein, C. Blanche...-....... 


Saesier, EmmaA.......... 


ackson, Florence........ 
Jenkinson, Harriet K..... 
mronnson, Alice E......... 
obnson, Caroline........ 
Johnson, Harriette E..... 
Segonnson, Jane E.......... 


Hewitt, Margaret L...... | 
Seece, Grace J) .......... | 


Milton, Mary L.......... / 
)Hodges, Georgia A....... 
~ Hoenemann, Wilhelm B... 


Beiogan, MaudG.......... | 
SHolloway, JuliaS........ | 


imeeaorn, Matilda............ / 


_ Ingalsbe, Caroline A...... | 


‘Summer Ave.. 


i\Charlton St... 2. 
Monmouth St . 
Eighteenth Ave. 


ee ee at oe ee 


eaichilcn Stars 
Ts Sys 20 eat et Ppa 
South 10th St . 

‘Fifteenth Ave... 
'Webster St...... 


Central Ave. P. 
iSummer Ave.... 


Walnut St....... 


Monmouth St. 
Waverly Ave.. 
PEL OMY al 
‘Thirteenth Ave. 
‘Marshall St. 
‘Camden St. An:. 


Morton St...) .. 
Wainnt st.c 2.5) 
Newton St. P.. 

. James St. Ind.. 
So. Market St.. 


arnbure Teles 
18th Ave..P..... 


Mortonret. Pe. 2. 


| BE ESCA CM sierd eSS 
State Street..... 


‘So. Market St. P. |v. Principal 96 Ridgewood ave. 
. 278 Academy st. 


‘Eighteenth Ave. 
Fifteenth Ave. 


, 


Normal & Train’ g 
Normal Dep't. V. Frintipal| 19 Bathgate pl. 


. Assistant. j 
PALOLTOD ite eis ah / i 
Roseville Ave...) 


ANE Principal) 
.. 469 Summer ave. 
HAN TistTeet..-. 


Manual Training| Special i... 


. Assistant. 


| Assistant... | 


| RANK. 


sé 


\V. Principal 
. Assistant. . 
3d Assistant! 
Assistant. . 


as 


ce 


Ist Assistant, 


Aenean oa 
nee n 
Directress| 


Assistant. | 


e 


Assistant. 


se 


ae | 


V. Principal) 
..|H’d Ass’nt.. 

. Assistant. 

.. Principal. . 

- Assistant... 


ee 
| 


oe 


‘Assistant. . 
'H’d Ass’nt.. 
ate Principal 


V. Principal 


ist Assistant 
‘Assistant. 


Assistant.. 
. Assistant. 


ADDRESS. 


. 820 Belleville ave. 
85 Wickliffe st. 

'165 North Sixth st. 
669 Hunterdon st. 
.|74 Elizabeth ave. 
145 Sixth ave. 
280 Garside st. 
. 816 Sussex ave. 


40 Nelson pl. 


‘40 Nelson pl. 
81 North Ninth st. 

247 South Eighth st. 
. 253 South Eighth’st. 


264 Garside st. 


..37 Avon ave. 
.|.75 Warren st. 
208 Plane st. 
175 James st. 


80 New st 
29 Cottage st. 


51 Hollywood av. ,E.O. 
66 Sherman ave. 


.|42 Barclay st. 


.|2 Lombardy st. 


./180 Second st. 
12 Court st. 


Peapack, N, J. 
120 Third ave. 
.1174 Bank st. 


'16 Elm st. 


South Orange, N. J. 


. 31 Gillette pl. 


43 Clinton st. 


'26 Camp st. 


50 East Kinney st. 


32 Nelson pl. 


25 Plymouth st., M’tcl’r 


24 Baldwin st. 


.|89 Grant st. 


~ 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Johnson, Maude A......... Burnet Street. | Assistant. ..|Verona, N. J. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa.. James St. Ind. tf 638 Warren st. 
Johnson, Nellie B.....:..| South 10th St. | * 69 Warren st. 
Jolley, Josephine F....... ‘Washington St.. s ‘48 South st. 
MOUGS AEAUTA Aon iit. eons « «)l Hamburg PI.. _ Assistant. . .|204 New st, 
yonesiuetitia Move sin... Morton Shige .. Kindergar’ n 

Assistant. . 223 Roseville ave. 


Joralemon, Rachel K..... 


Kingston, Emma A. 
Kinney, Anna W... 
Kinsey, Elizabeth D 
Kirk, Evelyn....... 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D 
Kitchell, Agnes .... 
Kitchen, Jennie V.. 
Kohl, Rosemary A.. 
Koyt, erta. Az ; . 
Kreiner, Lillian M.. 
- Kussy, Sarah....... 


Law, Daisy M...... 


Kachline, Susan A:....... ‘Fifteenth Ave.. . Assistant. . 219 Fairmount ave. ~ 

Pea Ser Asatet Oi ie oe eos Camden ot... .. oF "209 Fairmount ave. 

Beene alanah. | tnens....': Bruce St... | i 51 Thirteenth ave, 

Keller, Caroline.. ....... Elizabeth Ave.) 192Garfield pl, B’kly 

Kelley, Riorence Cee. South 10th St... . * 347 Hunterdon st. 
Teen De, GAUSUStA ola: 2, Monmouth St... .) # (1321¢ Court st. 

Hemi E sO VieNl yo 3. Thirteenth Av.G.|V. Principal|112 Bleecker st. 

Kennedy, J. Wilmer...... Miller tots. 21). 34 Principal ...'3 Emmet st. 

Kennedy, Thomas F...... DECC A EA Sag ist Assistant/146 Garside st. 

Gah arp 8 1S aie SN ite Roseville Ave... Kindergar’n 

| "Assistant. , 219 Sixth ave. 

ISIC Wilber Geid’ fee... IBUrnetioL.. . ies ist Assistant 21 Halsey st. 

Kevyler Tallianiee. Gis. Popa ofciihel dada Foe Assistant... 144 Camden st. 

Hoese weiter,,Dotay. to... .:.| [Morton St....... Kindergar’ n 


Aone 4, 0 © 


Ore, hls ye 


Sie ki co @ 


ent & oe 6 5 


Lawrence, Mary.......... 


Lawton, Annie M........ 


Leary, E. Theresa. . 


© Gs 0. ¢ 


Leary: Grace. M; i? sisss: 
Leary, Margaret A....... 


Lenox, Margaret M....... 
... Normal & Train’g Director of 


Lester, Ordelia A... 


BOW is) Gc iara, dae uhh. daly eG 


Commerce St... fs Riverside ave. 

Ann Street...... | rt ‘100 Pacific st. 
|Webster St. ....)/Principal.../125 Broad st: 
‘South 8th St.....) Assistant. .. 253 South Tenth st. 
‘South 10th St. ...| “ 199 Morris ave. 
South 8th St..... on 7 Austin st. 
Lafayette St ....) 4 62 Oriental st. 
\Camden St...... / ih 294 Springfield ave. 
Oliver St e~. (6% Assistant... 24 Mulberry pl. 


South 10th St.... Assistant... 98 North Seventh st. 


Lawrence St.... ey 83 Columbia st. 
Mortoasst’.... os 83 Columbia st. 
Monmouth St... a 83 Columbia st. 
Chestnut St. /s,.. | “ 19 Goble st. 


Summer ver Iv. Principal 316 Summer ave. 


| Assistant. . 148 Monmouth st. 
mideperet.. 0 Sh, ‘Assistant...581 Summerave. 
Manual Training Special..... 266 Mt. Pleasant ave 
Mier Sta. 8 ai Assistant... 10 South st. ; 


ERTHet ot. G Ae AM: Principal 30 Nichols st. . 


Trn’g Sch. & 
i ‘Tchr of Meth 448 Broad st. 
Summer Ave.... Assistant... 414 Summer ave. 


NAME. 


vewis, Minnie L 
ueyden, Elizabeth 
uieb, Augusta C 
uindsley, Josie 


Gmasley, Kate.-......... 
Littell, Bessie M 
Wepdell, Lillie I.......... | 
Lockwood, Elsie E 


Sree, Vireo. ee © 
Ae Mg Gls one) 6 
Bris Ele 6,8 6 0 = «| 
Seasons © 8 6) 8.9 
ae 18, 6) @. B'S } 


| Loweree, Edith M 
[Lowrie, Anna 


Beh euwta@ 40:16) 4.0) 6. ¢.| 


meer 3) &) '& 'e ue 
pees e945 eo « 


iy © Sele ae aver} 


Sarees Be be eet 


MacGowan, Jessie E 
MacGowan, Marietta 
|MacLauchlan, Kate 


ace a 6) « 


see eee! 


ee Le eo oe & © © 


Mains, J. Elmina......... 
Manning, Fanny H 


Sw aS: 4 oe 
Meer 6 6 « Ve, & 
ee 


ene wd © ee & 6 a | 


McClelland. Annie H.. 
McClelland, Helena 
McClure, Joanna M 
McClure Rebecca 
‘McCrea, Mary B. 

MeDonald, Katherine... 
McDonald, Mary 


Cia & & 2, 


South Market St. 


South L0te Ste: 
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SCHOOL. 


PAPE ey Sh OA hee, 
Ann Street...... 
Robert? si, 
Hawkins St:77= 
Elliot Street.... 
State Street..... 
South Street... 


Eighteenth Ave. 
Mort on Street. 


Oliver Street... 2 
South Market St 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


Assistant... 182 Boyden st. 
1st Assistant 371 Summer ave. 
‘Assistant. . .|22 Chestnut st. 
‘Kindergar’ n 
Directress Caldwell, Nes 
\Assistant...|Caldwell, N. J 

ma 151 Garside st. 
'71 Belleville ave. 


ee 


. Kindergar’ n) 


Directress 9383 Broad st. 


. Kindergar’ n. 


Directress 149 William st. ,Or’nge 
Assistant... 282 Summer ave. 
.|Kindergar’ n/219 Market st., 

Directress Paterson. 
Assistant. ..|/189 Sherman ave. 

sy 387 Burnet Street. 


ae Train’g Teacher of 


North 7th Street. 


‘Washington St. 
Morton tse: 
‘South Street. 
Oliver Street... : 
Chestnut Street. 
South 10th St.. 


‘Bruce Street... 


Hamburg Pl... 


.. Hamburg PI... 


So. Market St.. 


Oliver Street .. 


High Street 


‘North 7th Street Assistant. . 
.. South 10th Street 
‘Fifteenth Ave.. 
‘Thirteenth Ave. 
‘Newton Street.. 
Shy tee Chestnut Street. Assistant... 
. Burnet Street... 


Commerce St... 
South Eighth St. 
Ann Street 


eo 6 eee 


: Assistant. af} 


ni Nat. Sci’ce 29 Walnut st. 


Assistant. ../249 North Sixth st. 
|Assistant. .. 516 High st. 
| as 516 High st. 

Ms 933 Broad st. 
| * 312 Summer ave. 
‘Principal... .|Stanley rd.,S. Orange 
. Assistant... 178 Fourth st. 


. Kindergar’ n 
Directress 47 South 10th st. 
60 Pacific st. 
16 Oak st. 
Kindergar’ n 
Directress 14 Saybrook pl. 
.|Assistant.../112a Pennsylvania av. 
:|V: Principal 16 Oak st. 
. Assistant... 83 Vanderpool st. 
Ist Assistant 36 Kearny st. 
_ 55 Ninth ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
61 South Tenth st. 
1st Assistant 61 South Tenth st. 
104 Thirteenth ave. 
131 Plane st. 
368 New st. 
11 Miiton st. 
28 Brill st. 


ae 


e 


ce 


é 


sé 


ae 


oe 
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RANK. ADDRESS. 


NAME. | SCHOOL. 
McIntyre, Adelina....... CBI Ored © faieot. s 
MICIULVrer ia teuaets fs. kat ‘State Street.... 
MEK ee Blaney os... ... Bruce Street. . 


McLaughlin, Emilie W... Hawkins Street. 


McLeod, Eunice A....... ‘Ridge Street.... 
McNary, Edna M...... . High Pe Mec’. be 
McNeill, Mary A.........| North 7th St. P.. 
MeV eve vad as iu asin ‘South Street..... 
McVey, Louise G.....:..|Chestnut Street. | 
McWhood, Virginia L....| Morton Street. . 
Meeker, Sarah L........|Lafayette Street 
Melick, Evangeline....... Warren Street.. 


Melloy, M. Katharyn....|Bruce Street.. 


Memmott, Charlotte B... Waverly pif ocne 


‘Assistant... 69 Plane st. 


. Kindergar’ n 
| Directress 254 Mt, Pleasant av 
. Assistant... 218 Fairmount ave. 


F) 28 Orleans st. 
'\V. Principal/66 Taylor st. 
Teacher of 
| Phys. Cult. 17 West Park st. 
\V. Bencaat 16 Gould ave. 
Assistant... 164 Orchard st. 

at 164 Orchard st. 

ie 485 Orange st. 

ae ‘78 Brunswick st. 
223 Clifton ave. 

? 197 High st. 

is 101 South Ninth st. 


Mercere tio. Bins. . _. Elliot tie cation’ Assistant. ../774 Highland ave. 
WWIGT IN Gal COus te theses) sce ie N ormal & Train’ g Model and 19 Lombardy st. 
Critic. | 
Metin. smatants: vt aloe. DUITetiolsueree Assistant. . Wee Lombardy st. 
MGV EN SUAS Dut. o 8k oo .ay- 5 io, |Thirteenth Ave. .| a 12 Sidney pl. 
MEVET SADC ia ui... ‘Fifteenth Ave.. “s a5 Hayes st. 
Mezger, Robert.saus:...... Elie eed frac OF ie “Ist Assistant 295 Garside st. 
MiReis. GGslerinn sini... . “Franklin ” : 230 Garside st. 
Millenia HM Mac ies... South 8th Sty va Melee a 220 Garside st. 
Miller, Adelaide D ....... Central AVN wu... sy 137 Bank st. 
Miller, Annie: Mi j.365%). 52 ‘Chestnut St. P.. V. Principal33 Orchard st. 
Miller Garolina D225 500. Washington St... Assistant... 187 Bank st. 
Miller, Mattie M.......... |\Walnut St. ..... S 214 Fifth st. 
IMGT AG VON CA ie Spiess sw 6 |Lafayette St..... 7 (O4 Elizabeth ave. 
Milzeo Marie Reto ano... ‘Thirteenth Ave.. mA 24 Newton st. 
ILO, COLA TRO oo ieik sigue» |William St...... si 27 Hill st. 
MMORKS A CECEG ett 1 ‘Thirteenth Ave.. list Assistant 27 Hill st. 
Moffat, Mrs..Ada T.3.\...: ‘Hawthorne Ave. Assistant. ...573 Summer ave. 
Monaghan, Bartholomew F Morton St....... 'V. Principal 107 Barelay st. 
Moore, Elizabeth......... Eighteenth Ave. Assistant... 96 Sherman ave. 
Moore, Elizabeth N.......) Hamburg P1l.. nf 41 Essex st. 
Moores-Llia tiie hogs ee, ..*. Lafayette St a Hd Ass’nt../118 Miller st. 
MOdares MCCA NCS ve ae...) Miller: Sts. 30) Assistant... . 325 Summer ave. 
MOOT RAT AL. os ghee ves \Oliver -St........ i 41 Essex st. 
Moorhouse, Mary J....... Lafayette St. G..|V. Principal. 221 Mulberry st. 
Morehouse, Carrie E...... Miller St. P..... ‘70 Murray st. 
Morgan, Emma. ....0..... Newton St.. Ist Assistant 18 Mercer st. 
Morgan, Maria Lo os eR Central Ave. vent V. Principal.|122 North Sixth st. 
Morgan, a eR SR: han vg Bo ee ser et ee aah ok Ist Assistant 186 Lincoln ave. 
Morris aitiaciai ek bis Thirteenth Ave.. Kindergar’ n 


Directress. 209 Broad st. 


aia ik | 
| 


a 
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NAME. 


Morris, M. Jennie 
Mums. wara W........... 
MW Mulford, Wilma.......... 
| Mullison, Harriet W 
Murphy, Eliza 
| 0 
| heeded Florence 


| 


Seid ie «ate 6 ele 


‘Tata (MRS J 


Navatier, Theresa C 
Nebinger, Mary G 
Becles, Anna M.......... 
Nichols, Florence......... 
meicnols, Kate............ 
Nichols, Margaret A 


Se we inte pS © 


| Wichols, Mary W......... 
meeoll, Daisy O........... 
Noble, Josephine L....... 
Noe, S. Elizabeth........ 
ecley, Edith L.......... 
O'Connor, Florence E.... 
O'Gorman, Mrs. Elizab’th K 
meee, Almeda M.......... 
Muemertiattie: Iy)......... 
O’Rourke, Mary A 
Ortland, EmmaE........ 
| Osborn, E. Gertrude 


wf sls we. @ 


ovate 8 8 6 


|Overgne, Louise C....... 
|Overgne, M. Theresa..... 
| Parker, Isabel A. 
\erker, Mary M.......... 
|Parmly, Elizabeth G 
Parmly, Maude 


Meal E. Alberta........_ 


eik os w= eo 


es eS 8 le) a6) 6 
Po wwe 3s @- «, a 
rt fe ok wt cle 


Pfennigwerth, H......... 


Peal, Amelia E ) 


SCHOOL. 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


PANT Stages tae. / 
‘Charlton St....... 
Clover St. Ind. .| 


Summer Ave. G. 


ose ere ee 


Elizabeth Ave... 
Fifteenth Ave.. 
So. Market St... 
Elizabeth Ave.. | 
Hawkius St..:.. 
Wickliffe St... 
| 
Summer Ave... | 
William Sti 
Webster St.. ... 
Chestnut St. An’x 


Monmouth St.... 
Hawkins St..... / 
Summer Ave....| 
Washington St... 
Webster St...... 
Bruce Street... .. 
Eighteenth Ave. 
Morth ith: St: ... 


Livingston St... 
Monmouth St... .| 


Burnet Street... 
South Street..... 
North 7th St ...| 
Marehalh:Ste::. 
Thirteenth Ave.. 
Monmouth St... .) 
Miller Street..... 
Kighteenth Ave. 


Livingston St... Assistant... 


Worth: 7th-St... 
SOUutLMOLD.St..'2 . 
Webster St 


er a6 eS 


‘South 10th St.... 


'V. Principal. 
Assistant. . 


oe 


|V. Principal. 
| 3 


\Kindergar’ n 
Assistant . 15 Sidney 

Assistant. .. 43 Stratford pl. 

. | V. Principal. 5044 Washington st. 

Assistant. . 


oe 


es 


132 Pennsylvania ave. 
. 9 Napoleon st. 

59 Taylor st. 

11451 Elizabeth ave. 
377 Summer ave. 

342 Roseville ave. 


pl. 


. 158 Jefferson st. 
62 Sherman ave. 
170 Mt. Prospect ave. 


. Kindergar’ n. 


Directress. 170 Mt. Prospect ave. 


Assistant. . 


ay 


oe 


‘Assistant. .. 


ae 


‘Kindergar’ n| 
Directress 
Assistant. . .| 
| 


ee 


ae 


ce 


oe 


ce 


ae 


ce 


ce 


se 


ee 


.j909 Summer ave. 


289 High st. 
336 Seventh ave. 
3 Sherman ave. 


'15 South st. 

215 Washington st. 
(104 Broad st. 

‘68 Court st. 

‘65 Oriental st. 

(110 Elm st. 

43 West st. 


10 Gould ave. 
20 Miller st. 
'20 Miller st. 


‘Assistant. .. 21 Halsey st. 


121 South Ninth st. 
177 North Seventh st. 
177 North Seventh st. 
269 Mt. Prospect ave. 
46 Mercer st. 


1st Assistant)122 Brunswick st. 


127 Arlington st. 

34 Centre st. 

55 Roseville ave. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
5O Mt. Pleasant ave. 
41 Fifth ave. 


Manual Training Special.....1113 Park ave., N. Y. 


Pfister, Elizabeth E 


"> a ho 


North 7th St..../Assistant...:215 North Sixth st. 


NAME. 


Phillips. Charlotte T....... 


Pickwick, Eli, Jr.. 
Pierson, Eliza H 
Pomeroy. Rosamond 
Porsch, Marie 


Potter, S. Emily 
Price, Lillian L 


Paace GMa ri eee Ris... 
Pullin Charlottesd ices... 


Putnam, Adelaide G 
Putnam, Ella E 


Raphael, Caroline R...... 


Rasch, Margaret A 
Reeve, Ella A 
Reeve, Frances M 
Reeve, M. Emma.... 
Reeve, Virginia R... 
Reeves, Florence M 
Reuck, Edith H 


Reuck, S:,Alberta:. j2.... 
Racharas, isneyAY ars =... 


Richards, Mary E 
Richards, Mary H 


Richardson Florence.... 


Richardson, Marion 
Righter, Marietta 
Riker, Julia E 


Roalefs, Christiana 
Robertson, Jennie M 
Roche, Kate 
Rodamor, Elizabeth 
Romaine, Mary E 


Rose, L. Hilda 


Rose BelleRy, 2.400 2s. ... 


Rowden, Phoebe J....... 
Redd Annie:©. ic. hey... 


Rusling, M. Louise 


Russell, Sadie.Gin. a0... 
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aed 1a Se Leo 0s 


Pinckuey, sessile ys t...« 


ee ee ew ere 


Sales 6 6 6 
ee a few < is 6a 2 6 


SS) 16. wo @ 6 


../Burnet Street.... is 


eee ee eeve 


ae ee ee Oo exe © @)| 


+ & ee 0: 
ones s @ 
sare Sees > oe 6) 4 0.0 0 0 
bin 0 e 5 
Wi? s)e 10 w © 


Romer, Glara.Bast oesri: . 


. Elizabeth Ave.. 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
South Street..... ‘Assistant... 40 Camp st. 
Director Manual 
Peetwainine ... 7H. ‘Special......257 North Sixth st. 
‘Lawrence St.... Assistant... 221 Mulberry st. 
‘Elliot Street ....| i 262 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
‘Camden Street Kindergar’ n 
ee eta | Directress 253 Littleton ave. 
‘Camden St...... Assistant... 463 South Fifteenth st 


SEREUNCL ans (Normal & Train’g|Model and 
| Critic .... 58 Court st. 
Monmouth St..../Assistant... 79 Third ave. 


28 Lemon st. 
66 Oriental st. 
66 Oriental st. 


‘South Market St. 1st Assistant 
‘Newton St Assistant... 
we 1st Assistant 


310 High st. 
167 Boyd st. 

85 Broad st. 

33 Columbia st. 
9 Linden st. 

89 New st. 


‘South 10th St.... Assistant... 
Eighteenth Ave. i 
Hamburg pl..... 

Eighteenth Ave. a 


......|Morton Street... i 88 Wright st. 
Bat... Bruce st......../Assistant ...|102 Halsey st: 
feet |... “s 102 Halsey st. 
SUIS Bet cs i 464 Summer ave. 
Pea < 2) ‘\Hamburg Pl.... ; 41 Essex st. 
pee aes High .........../1st Assistant 464 Summer ave, 
..|Elliot St........)Assistant ....299 Washington ave. 


|3 Pennsylvania ave. 
68 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


cc? 


South Market St. 
Eighteenth Ave. Kindergar’n 

Assistant. 
Assistant ... 


257 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
138 Fourth ave. 

47 Crawford st. 

59 Chestnut st. 

99 Wright st. 


Monmouth St ter. 
Fifteenth Ave... 
RM eR atts cil. SS. “ft 


Elizabeth Ave... Principal. ... 23 Chestnut st. 
Warren’ St... .... Assistant ... 144 Garside st. 
Livingston St.... i 86 Vanderpool st. 


James St. Ind.... Kindergar’n 
Assistant. 58 Chester ave. 
.|Assistant .., 48 Pennington st. 
Summer Ave.... 3: 114 Summer ave. 


Summer Ave.... Kindergar’n 
| 


Assistant.|/173 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


Hamburg Pl.... Assistant... 160 Orchard st. 
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NAME. | SCHOOL. | RANK. ADDRESS. 
Ryer, Gertrude E........ South 8th St.... 1st Assistant/14 Warren st. 
Ryerson, Florence........ North 7th St.... Assistant.../892 BI’mf’dav., Mtcelr. 

| 
Safford, Charles L........ Jiggs eA Sea a ge Ast Assistant/48 Park pl. 
Safordpjohn/ His)... ..... Bie as ei piacenes 48 Park pl. 
Sandy, William C......... BET eds e, . s 262 North 6th st. 
Sargeant, Ada E.......... “Franklin”..... Assistant . ../224 Clifton ave. 
Savacool, Emmia: ........ ‘Elizabeth Ave... ss 773 Summer ave. 
DavecmAniiaere es: 6... pWatren Stes... Principal . . 368 Bank st. 
Sayre, E. Louise......... Kebran ktin ”§") 2 Assistant ...|/186 Belleville ave. 
Devon lauree Bes... aimiden! St.05 i475 pve Principal /7 Hollywood av.,E. O. 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H..... Lawrence St..../Assistant .../2 Lombardy st. 
meerietueannen yi... .. [Warren St...... | is 56 South 11th st. 
Scarlett, Augustus.. ..... South 8th St..../Principal..../56 South 11th st. 
StarlethrSaral Bio... ... ‘Roseville Ave.....  “ 56 South 11th st. 
Schenck, Bessie C........ ‘North 7th St.... Assistant .../70 South 11th st. 
menenck, tiattie O........ Liobh@ >, abatr os. 3d Assistant|84 Delavan ave. 
Schieck, Carrie D........ ‘Fifteenth Ave... Assistant ...|/94 State st. 
echultesOtto H...........)/MortonSt....... Principal. ...)Ward pl., S. O. 
Schulz, Stephanie M...... beens Nef Seas of Kindergar ’n|169 Belmont ave. 
. Assistant. 

' Schwab, Millicent........ Morton BES) he 2 Assistant...|498 Washington st. 
Schwitzgable, Amelia... _ Warren Seeks “ 194 Spruce st. 
proortykatacert er... e. | (North 7th St..... a 19 Humboldt st. 
Selover, Edna W......... Chestnut St.... . Kindergar’n 

| Directress|Rahway, N, J, 
Dextonpmer mec es... Anh Str) Peres Principal ...|64 Ninth ave. 
Shattuck, Melissa M...... ‘Hamburg Pl..... Kindergar’n 

Directress'231 Prospect st., E. O. 

shepard) Clara A.........| High Cw sue Goet 2d Assistant/46 Prospect st., E. O. 
Shepard, Edwin.......... OltveniSt FoI Principal .. .|25 Osborne ter. 
Sherman, Allton H....... retet .eessesaes. LSt Assistant|/104 Cleveland st,,O’ge. 
Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M.|High............ 2 3 Linden st. 
Simpson, Amy............ orredilin’ wont t% va 7 Eighth ave. 
Skinner, M. Adaline..... South 10th St.. Assistant...|144 Union st. 

- Sloan, Mrs. Grace R..... South Street.. a 29 Vanderpool st 

' Smalley,’ Flora E..... .. .|Newton Street. as 219 Littleton ave. 

' Smalley, Nellie L........ ‘Chestnut Street. me 963 Broad st. 

Smith, MrsxC.L. D...... ‘South 10th St.G. V. Principal/144 Monmouth st. 
Smith, Emma J........ . Chestnut St G. es ‘55 Emmet st. 

Smith, Mrs. Fannie W... Newton St. G. é 1113 So. Eleventh st. 
Saitty 1s Isabel..).:... .| «* Pranklin”.... Assistant .../289.Broad st. 

A GED ‘Morton St. _ Hd Assn’t.!107 Thirteenth ave. 
ered ae MY yt... South Street. . Assistant. . .|730 Lake st. 

Bosmith, Leona’ C......... Fifteenth Ave.| ‘“ 116 Water st., P. Amb’y 
Smith, Martha E........ South 10th St.. iS 227 Fairmount ave. 
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NAME. 


scHooL. | RANK. 


er ioyitiatite ALi... iis. 
Sanh Gots en ao 
Sonn, George C 
pisiteth (Dh erties 
Spaeth, J. Belle 


Sie Cent Ge ea 
Speer, Matilda J..°.. ... 
Spencer, Mary .b...... 
Spinning, Maria L........ 
Squire; Mo clrene...:..... 
Stansbury, Mrs. Lydia D. 
Steele, Fannie 
PSECCIE Ia USIC ticle wade... « 
MLeinepennie Dirins.)..... 
Stephens, Carrie V 


Soo TAL ea 


Rees) bie. c 9 


Stevens, M. Leanora.... 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L. 
Stickney, M. Ada 
mmLeestmoOra AL), fil... 
Stohr, Nathalie L 


mel wep 5) 1p Fe 


Straus, Amelia........... 
Stringer, Elizabeth M.... 
ELL LOLe ngs 4) licks. 5: 
Sturgis, Emma M 
sutphen-JulianA,../..... 
Sweasy, M. Augusta 
Piveliaiastneln.. 25... 
Symons, Evelyn S$ 


PATE OrTACe Wipe iol i. 5 
Taylor, Arthur V 
PPawonerannres, hii. .... 
Taylor, Klorence. i... ..-. 
Taylor, George O. F 
Taylor, SarahG. A 
Teed, M. Elizabeth 
Terwilliger, J. Alice 
Terwilliger, J. L 
inBtener eA Sans. ui... . 
ROMS S ODM Da: ving ss « 
Thompson, Alice M....... 
Thompson, Hattie........ 
Thompson, Marion 


1 ee nner 


ei sy 6. © 


oe ae 
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ADDRESS. 

MS OR nies se ers 8d Assistant!/378 High st. 
‘‘Franklin’’.. ..|Kindergar’ n 

Assistant/181 High st. 
PISO one cie ist Assistant|/285 Belleville ave. 
Burnet Street. .|Assistant...|71 Bellevil'’e ave. 
Burnet Street. .|Kindergar’ n| 

Assistant|29 Orleans st. 
Morton Street. .|Assistant...|45 Astor st. 
Eighteenth Ave/ist Assistant|/45 Astor st. 


.|\Commerce St... 


Morton Street. . 
Monmouth St.. 
Ann Street..... 
Oliver Street... 
Oliver Street G. 
Livingston St.. 
Superv. Teacher 

of Sewing.... 
Camden Street. 


Warren Street. . | 


Morton Street.. 
Lafayette St. P. 
Newton St. An’x 


Morton Street.. 
Washington St. 
Summer Ave.. 
State Street.... 
Miller Street... 
Marshall Street. 
South Tenth St. 
Oliver Street... 


Walnut Street. . 
IS tvccas: . a 
Livingston St.. 
South 8th St... 


Assistant ...|51 Chester ave. 
1st Assistant|/33 Franklin st. 
Assistant . ..|26 Nelson pl. 

a 53 Nichols st. 
ist Assistant/128 Monmouth st. 
V. Principal|128 Monmouth st. 
Assistant.../42 S. Twelfth st. 


899 Broad st. 

123 Littleton ave. 
11 Lemon st. 

140 Wickliffe st. 
V. Principal)258 Clinton ave. 
Kindergar’ n 


Special | 
Assistant. ..| 


e¢ 


ee 


Assistant... .|/28 Central ave. ~ 
« 51 Avon ave. 
F 104 Fourth ave. 
H’d Ass’nt.|/198 Plane st. 


Assistant. ..|52 Elizabeth ave. 
V. Principal113 South Eleventh st. 
Assistant...|Second st., S. O. 

st 184 Walnut st. 


Assistant. ..|76 Cottage st., J. C. 

1st Assistant!263 North Sixth st. 

Assistant... 104 Bloomfield ave. 
rs 52 Roseville ave. 


Directress}127 Glenwood av., J.C. 


Central Avenue/Principal .../241 Sixth ave. 
Morton St. G.../V. Principal!84 Elizabeth ave. 

S. 10th St. An’x|Assistant.../175 Bank st. 

Newton Street. . (194 South Sixth st. 
194 South Sixth st. 
ne Assistant 064 Clifton ave. 
1..-.++.../Assistant. |170 Plane st. 

North 7th St as 66 N. 19th ot, nee 


Eighteenth Ave 102 Pennsylvania ave. 


Fifteenth Ave.. 


ce 


415 Morris ave., Eliz. 


+S 
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TEACHERS—ConrtTINUED. 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 


Washington St. .|1st Assistant|102 Pennsylvania ave. 

Waverly Ave..../Assistant.../255 Fourth st. 

WVers poten uy se Kindergar’n 
Assistant. 

Principal... 


Thompson, Nellie B...... 
Thowless, Florence R.... 
‘Thurber; Harnett L....... 
55 Pennington st. 
121 Third ave. 


Thurber; Lewis/W........ Lafayette Stic 


Tillard, Albertina G...... 
eLlptieeouteerte si... 


Roseville Ave.... 
liver Sto oo. 


.|Kindergar’n 


Assistant... 


253 Roseville ave. 


Directress |Lyons Farms, N. J. 
Soisas CaGloe Meee il)... North 7th St ....)/H’d Ass’nt..|46 North Ninth st. 
obey, .Garrned.oc.)...... BINOUS LES wae Kindergar’n 

Directress.|31 Kearny st. 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M../Fifteenth Ave...|Assistant.. ./246 Clifton ave. 
Tompkins, Florence...... Newton! St.9i4. 1: 4 37 Lincoln ave, 
Tompkins, Nanna M...... Morton Stii% 2.7: his 38 Emmet st. 


Townley, Elizabeth M.... 
Townley, Flora D........ 


Chariton: St) :. 
Fifteenth Ave... 


ce 


Kindergar’n 


36 Emmet st. 


Assistant. ./80 Sandford st., E. O. 
Tucker, Florence L....... Walnut St...... Kindergar’n 
Assistant. .|144 Elm ave., Rahway 


Umbach, Minnie L....... 
Wipmercu Mary Lis.5)..... 
PrickouvHiamer: B...... 
Sligo 2 30h) Co Pa 
TOTO MAT Nek 301)5..... 


Miller Street.... 


High 


g 
So Market St.... 
Morton St...... 
So. Market St...| 


oe ee ee eee we 


Assistant . . 


ist Assistant 
3d Assistant 
Principal... 


ce 


Summit, N. J. 
256 South Eighth st. 
244 Lafayette st. 
112 Green st. 

112 Green st. 


Van Duyne, Mabel....... BlliohSt;; arA- Kindergar’n 

Assistant. ./246 Summer ave. 
Van Houten, Lizzie L.....Monmouth St..../Assistant . .|84 Avon ave. 
Wan Ness... May: ...... Newton St...... | is 169 Brunswick st. 
Van Ness, HelenM...... Monmouth St.... cs 136 Monmouth st. 
Van Nest, Harriet E. ...., Hamburg Pl... « 165 Jeliff ave. 
Van Syckel, Rachel E..../Elliot Street. .... $4 3S. Grove st., E. O. 
Waeset, ousie TH. .s. ia: Waverly Ave.... a 491 High st. 
Voget, Arnold...... Se tenoamden Sty. ....% Principal . ..|336 Waverly ave. 
Wonrpeyiried,sophie EF, ..|High............ 2d Assistant/1199 Broad st. 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A.. Central Ave.....|Assistant .../54 South Seventh st 
Vreeland, M. Louise....... Livingston St.../V. Principal)/128 Garside st. 
Wade, Mrs. Annie H..... Lawrence St..../Assistant.../1382 Congress st. 


Elliot Street... ... i 506 Summer ave. 
So. Market St.G.|V. Principal/91 South Tenth st. 
Charlton St.. ..|/Kindergar’n 
Directress .|145 Monmouth st. 
Commerce St.... fA 31 Ninth ave. 
Newton St. Ann’x|Kindergar’n 
Assistant .|133 Clifton ave. 


aediker’ Sarah Pei ....... 
Omar, Marya w. ess ee. 
Ward, Mande D.:........ 


Seere. tiatriet Es .2...... 
eetsou illa-M.33;3..... 
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NAME. 


TBEACH ERS—COonrTINUED. 
SCHOOL. RANK. 
High 2d Assistant 


Watson, Mary H 
Webb, Martha L 


wy ee Pha y yet eae 


wieie Terr @ fel 6 Fe 


Weil, Adeline............ 
Welcher, Carrie May. ... 
Weldner OHMaw cs. ea 
Weldon, Elizabeth S...... 
Wenzel, EmmaL........ 
Westwood, Mrs. Joseph’e M 
Westwood, Louise........ 
White, Annie R 
White, Grace D 


Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B. 


Widmer, M. Evelyn...... 
Wiener, William. ........ 
WiteineAbbIe i... .. 
Williams, Emma R 
Williams, Marion 
WillismGrace All: 2... 
Willis, Jennie V 


Sree.\e 8 10. 6 


ee ea 


IER ERLE SS: BM ee 
Willis .W.spader......... 
Willoughby, Mabel A.... 
Wilson, Albert B 
Wilson, Helen E 
PEON Tisai Ro Usic viet ot. es. 
Winget, Emma G 
OOS OTe on 
Wolfer, Louise B 


wonyi¢te 6 «= (es 


Mood, GlaATavA fi ol... Ro). 
Wood, Mrs. M. Ella...... 
Woodward, Emma F 
mVoolley,. (ane... .c...5... 
Woolman, Helen R...... 
OV TigkG Mey eres. 5, r 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth 
Wyckoff, Josephine 


78 aie) ape te 


eee ewe 


Yaweger, Marilla A 
WOre SOTA me slice dss’ ah wi 
Young, Mabel C 


| Lafayette St 


Young, Mary A 


Zahn, Clara 


ani sg > B+. 4.6 We't 2 0 


[Lafayette St . 


g 
Wickliffe St 


iFifteenth Ave... 


Morton Street... 
Hawkins St...... 


Hawkins St 
Ann Street...... 
Central Ave 


“se eere 


eoeee 


Supervisor of Mu- 


Bean Pa es aE 
So2Tenth St. P. 
South Market St. 


Chestnut Street 
Annex 


a te a ce ey oid, 6 


610 a el ae! (ese ya): On. 6 ve 


Fifteenth Ave... 
Summer Ave.... 


Normal & Train’g 


Ridge Street .... 
Fifteenth Ave... 
Waverly Ave.... 
Thirteenth Ave.. 


\South Street..... 


Newton St 


aes) se, % 


Lawrence St. 
South Tenth St.. 


Lawrence St.... 
EGY LON t,t 
Bruce Street... .. 
Chestnut St.. .. 
South Tenth St... 


North Seventh St 
‘Elliot Street 


] 
| 


eevee 
Pwd NS 


Hawkins St..... 


\Special..... 


‘Kindergar’n 


ist Assistant 


.|Assistant...| 


Assistant... 


ce 
Kindergar'n 
Assistant. . 
Assistant... 


ce 


«e 


V. Principal) 
Assistant. 


Assistant... 


ce 


ce 
Assistant... 
ae 


sé 


Model and 

Critic! . 
Assistant. 
|Principal... 
|Assistant... 
|Principal... 
Assistant... 


ce 


| 


|Assistant. . 
\lst Assistant 
Kindergar’n) 

Assistant. 
Assistant. . .| 


ae 


Assistant... | 
; “ec 


ce 


ee 


Ist Assistant 
Assistant... 


\Assistant... 
Kindergar’n 
Assistant. 


V. Principal| 


ADDRESS. 


187 Court st. 

537 Railroad ave., 
Harrison. 

12 Cottage st. 

246 Walnut St. 


246 Walnut st. 
280 Mulberry st. 
136 Prospect st. 
1076 Broad st. 


40 Eighth ave. 


24 Franklin st. 


10 Monticelloave., J.C. 


17 Court st. 

21 Hillside ave. 
6216 Nelson pl. 

81 North Ninth st. 
38 Warren pl. 


Eagle R’k rd, W. Or’ge 


377 Summer ave, ~ 


.|1076 Broad st. 
.. {112 Washington ave. 


219 Littleton ave. 


201 South Eleventh st. 


97 South Tenth st. 
228 Orange st, 
5d Avon ave. 


.|15 Col’mbia av, Arl’g’n 


23 Court st. 


404 Washington st. 
60 Thirteenth ave. 
148 Academy st. 
23 Elizabeth ave. 
86 Thomas st. 

18 Chestnut st. 

12 Court st. 

275 Sixth ave. 

176 Summer ave. 


38716 Avon ave. 
4 Riverside ave. 


78 Fourth ave. 
295 East Kinney st. 


53 South st. 


wom {AA toes £8 eae Ge 8 G8) Loo ea: 
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‘Teachers’ Salaries. 


‘ogi TEMPO- PERMANENT. 
RARY. 
Ist Year. | Maximum. 
HIGH SCHOOL. | 
oie iterh a :) bod! C2) (Si $2,500 00 
First Assistant—Male........... $1,400 00) $1,800 00 *2,000 00 
Second Assistant—Male......... 1,200 00; 1,250 00 *1,300 00 
Gecesetincipal-—_lhemale oo... fe eae 2,000 00 
First Assistant—Female......... 900 00) 1,000 00 *1,200 00 
Second Assistant—Female...... 900 00 950 00 *1,000 00 
Third Assistant--Female........ 800 00 850 00! * 900 00 
Teacher in charge of full division, 
SUES a ee eee Se a ea Re 1,500 00 
emeremetecdwarve Of German. ..|...2..4.-0| cece eee es 1,500 00 
PERMANENT. 
GRADE. 
1st Year. | 2d Year. | Maximum. 
é 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 
EM ee es gre sae iw Biss wns obote a oc0 nel $2,300 00 
Wiee-ruincipal--Pemale (N).. 0.50.5 oe OS 1,300 00 
Vice-Principal—Female (T).....| $700 00)......... 850 00 
Sere era fae OITAlG. os. 6s <i. 0.4 acne nies |ateen «cris ae 1,100 00 
Teacher of Methodsand Director 
of Training..... Re SS bai tie  RRRELT eee. Watery Cs 1,200 00 
SMENEIERLS TL OLA ITIOT.: 2700. 2:28) 5 yess Re MO. ALM hese 8 1.000 00 
SERS TLL DCACH CL. oi 5 ick. ot) sedated «elf Bak sels 800 00 
Assistant—Female............... 525 00) $650 00 700 00 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
SUPRISE eae IOS 6 odd eile whe enciste «i offatraes oles 9 2,000 00 
Vice-Principal—Male..,......... TLOOc OG) aerate: 1,200 00 
Vice-Principal—Female. ........ S003 006 Artanis 1,000 00 
jiteag, Assistant—Femaler .....) 0.06.6 ed{ dened oe 800 00 
peaeeernssistant—-Vemale. 2.0... ).5.. ne bee cee ees | 750 00 
Assistant—Female.............. 475 00; 600 = *650 00 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ContTInuED 


PERMANENT. 


GRADE. | 
Ast Year. 2d Year.|Maximum. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. | ‘ | 
Principal—Male..... ee Tee | i eeusa elon oo soa 
Principal—Male (more than 12classes)|.................-. 1,800 00 
Principal—Male(more than 23classes)|........./.......5. 2,000 00 
Principal—Female (12 classes and up- 
ae en ee ee aoe atl ee we STS oe ee 1,200 00 
Principal—Female (6 classes and up 
RVC rt THe AMOUR AIT ANGI LN ioe w lise dice we wu we 1,000 00 
Principal—Female (less than 6 Glasses)} 40... ct Wow A 850 00 
Vice-Principal—Female............. 100 00) 235588 800 00 
TreauAesistane—emalers fhe of ol ae 700 00 
Assistant—Female:. ...f6) fn... 475 00° = 600 00 *650 00 
/ 
KINDERGARTENS. | 
My en eye Nera ii ahi nse w+ 20's 500 00 ~=—600 00. *650 00 
islets akivedy SO" ort AMC TS aaa 475 00 600. 00)... 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. | 
Principal—Female (6classes and up- | 
VLG OV aie od ee re eS 1,000 00 
Principal—Hemale(less than 6classes)|.........)......... 850 00 
gest -j hs dee ees act oF: A COR en A 475 00 600 00 *650 00 
COLORED SCHOOL. | 
Poni Sh yi oh ETS a GE ae Bak an ae oe Free, ar er 1,500 00 
Besieeeee Females st. .s ss. sees 475 00 600 00 *650 00 
SPECIAL. | | 
Drawing Teacher—Female..........)o00...00.)... 2.00 3 
Supervisor of Primary Schools and 
Me CCL Ad ents hi, Pn Shae ass pi be ie hams) ow fe oka Be a 1,500 00 
SNARE EIEN Toh Ciel seid ceca hia Kin cate’elf dopo n Go MATIAS Soe CP 1,500 00 
Teacher of Ungraded School........ Foe wertrar ate, am Vere L | 1,200 00 
Temporary Kindergarten Directress.. 450 00......... | ee 
Supervising Teacher of Sewing......)....0..0./0c.0.0 000 900 00 
Supervisor of Manual Training ES: Rp ats PRED 1,600 00 
Assistant ‘‘ Men AMG th er aan ves ek. Loe 900 00 
temporary Assistant... ..02 00... 3 months 4 ee 3 months 
(Grammar, Primary and Kinder- | at | | at 
garten departments—Female)...( $85 00 $40 00, $45 00 


| } ) 


oe * 


Lit 
SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALVARIES—ConrinveEp 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


REIMER RAG et et re tt a cee Ok pate $70.00 per month 
MME et oye oS 0, vig ae battle ab one d dae 60.00 per month 
MEISE ELS. OF (ie. ti, oe oa pide ck atte g « ay 60.00 per month 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


10s RESIN EE OG AER $60.00 per month 
PL es re, 2 stokes Sipe eeu en oe os 45.00 per month 
-Assistants—Male or Female............ $40.00 and $45.00 per month 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


MIME kt ey tebe cic swe aulecé ttc daee t's $750.00 per year 
oS Ee $2.50 and $3.50 per evening 


Rema MAIC has cb cece cues abeesuas $4.00 per day 
Rie Peetio —Hemale, i. i ee ee ee ce bees 2.50 per day 
Srainmar Department—Male........... ccc ccc ee reese 3.00 per day 
Grammar and Primary Departments—Female......... 1.50 per day 
Myemsne High School..... ..........0....: Salary of regular teacher 
DEMEOREOUIOO) 06s. ss ws cla se eles on eur Salary of regular teacher 


Notre—No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of 
this schedule. 

.+First Assistants.and Head Assistants, teaching classes of the 
highest grade, shall receive $900 per year while teaching such grade. 

+ Assistants must serve one year as temporary or probationary 
teachers, upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall 
enter upon the first year of the permanent grade. 

* The maximum salary to be specially granted in each case upon a 
certificate of the Principal of the school where such an Assistant 
shall be teaching, said certificate to be endorsed by the City Super- 
intendent. 
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Course oF Stuy. 


COURSE OF gs TU Dy: 
PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic is the science of numbers, not the art of 
“figuring.” This art is secondary .and_ subsidiary. 
Through the study of mathematics, children should 
acquire a conception of number and dimension, which 
are the content of the study. They express their con- 
ception of this content through the art of ‘‘ figuring,” 
which constitutes the ‘‘ Form” of the subject. 

Mathematics should introduce the child to an accurate 
knowledge of the physical world. It should always deal 
with real things rather than with the signs of things. 
This is particularly important in the primary grades. 
The two most common errors in the teaching of arithme- 
tic are, first, the limiting of its application too closely to 
commercial transactions, thus belittling the science; and 
second, dealing with figures, characters and signs rather 
than with real quantities. 

In the primary grades all work should be concrete. 
The computation should be based upon dealings with 
actual things, measured or counted. Children naturally 
recognize the various relations expressed by addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and partition upon 
such numbers as they can readily handle and compre- 
hend. Going through the processes of addition or sub- 
traction upon very large numbers is for young children 
meaningless. 

All schools should be supplied with scales for measur- 
ing, with measures of capacity and with rules, and much 
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of the elementary work should be the actual use of these 
tools. Illustration by means of pictures also tends to 
make the work real. As soon as children comprehend 
the relations through actual experiment or illustration, 
they can be led to abstract calculation, but in the pri- 
mary grades this should be confined to numbers within 
their comprehension. More should be made of dimen- 
sion than is commonly made. Many of the subjects 
usually treated in arithmetic have a limited practical 
value, being either matters of special business concern or 
belonging to the sphere of higher mathematics, and have 
been omitted from this course. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Riper (CR ADE ac, be ee CLASS. 
Numbers 1-6. . 

Operations—Adadition, subtraction, multiplication, divis- 
ion. Halves of 2,4 and 6. Thirds of 6. Halves of 1. 

Recognition and estimates of capacity of units of vol- 
ume, as pint, quart, gallon; the number of feet in a yard. 

All work concrete. 

If pupils have had proper kindergarten training the | 
present outline can be adapted to their degree of pro- 
ficiency. jf 

DIRST GRADE, © AW’ GLASS, 
Numbers 6-12. 

Operations—The same as given above for Class ‘‘ B.” 

In addition, units of volume in dry measure and a 
study of relative capacity. 

Halves of all numbers studied. 

Fourths of 4, 8 ; thirds of 3, 6 and 9. 

Halves, quarters and thirds of 1. 

Use of figures to represent numbers. 

_ Concrete work. 

Telling time by clock. 
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SECOND GRADE, ‘‘B”’ Cuass. 


Numbers.—Review of first year’s work. Advance 12-20. 

Operations.—Addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
division, partition; short distances in feet or yards. 

Subjects. —Lines, as yards, foot, inch; areas, as square 
yard, and number of square feet composing the same. 
Number of square yards or square feet in convenient 
surfaces. . 

Dozen and half dozen. 

Pound and ounces composing the same. 

Practical problems as to the cost of paper, slates, 
pencils, food and clothing. 

Change of yards and feet to feet, and the reverse. 

Like operations with gallons, quarts and pints, bushels 
and pecks. 

Halves of all numbers studied. | 

Thirds and fourths of all numbers capable of equal 
division. 

Concrete work. 


SECOND GRADE, ‘‘A”’ CLASs. 


Numbers.—Review of work of previous class. Advance 
through 30. 

Opcerations.—Same as in ‘‘ B” Second. 

_ Subjects.—Same asin ‘‘ B” Second. 

In advance take simple problems in addition, multipli- 
cation, subtraction and division of compound numbers; 
also notation and numeration through 30, using bundles 
of sticks in developing the tens. Have actual operations 
in building, in adding and subtracting performed before 
representing work by figures. 

All abstract and drill work should follow concrete work. 

In fractions of 1, change of halves to quarters and 
eighths; thirds to sixths and ninths, using square and 
circle for purposes of illustration. 
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Study of time table, divisions of day, parts of the hour, 
time of day, days in week or month, weeks in month and 
months in year. Written work in addition and subtrac- 
tion involving carrying. 


THIRD GRADE. 


‘¢B” Class—Numbers through 50. 

‘¢ A” Class—Numbers through 100. 

Operations.-—Division, partition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, addition. Notation and numeration, both Roman 
and Arabic, through 1,000; development of tenths and 
hundredths; addition and subtraction of simple fractions. 


Subjects— 

1. Compound numbers 

Actual measurements by inches, feet, yards and rods. 
Drawing diagrams and maps to scale, 14 inch to a foot, 
etc. Measurements of the boundaries of rectangles. 
Square inches, feet and yards on surfaces of tables, boxes, 
boards, floors, etc. Cost of carpeting and papering. Buy- 
ing and selling quantities of liquids; pints, quarts, gal- 
lons, barrels, etc. Introduce problems involving change 
of denominations. 

Apply the same processes to units in dry measure. 
Minutes, hours, days, months and years. 

Practice in telling time of day. 

Money, buying and selling; wages for labor. 


2. Aliquot parts, after 100 is developed. 

% or .50, or 50%; 44 or .25, or 254; kK or .12%, or 
12144%; \% or .33, or 33144 ; 4, %, etc. 

3. Fractional parts of 1. 

Thirds and ninths. 

Thirds and sixths. 

Halves and sixths. 

Halves and eighths. 


aS Se 


be 
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Fifths and fifteenths. 

Halves and quarters. 

Use square and circle for purposes of development and 
illustration. For instance: A man sells 4 of his land to 
one man and 4 to another. What part or parts were 
left? What part or parts sold? 

Take examples from science study. 

Review work of the year. 


Sugegestions.—Illustration is of use in arithmetic only 
when by its use pupils actually solve problems. Never 
allow a pupil to first solve a problem and afterwards illus- 
trate it. The diagram should be drawn first to fit the 
conditions of the problem and the questions answered 
from this diagram. Seat work in the first four grades 
should be largely from the concrete. 

All facts in number should be developed by actual experi- 
ment on the part of children under the direction of the 
teacher. 

Class work should be partly new work and partly work 
which will fix in the memory combinations of numbers 
until their formation becomes automatic. 

In all grades above the third fifteen minutes daily should 
be given to rapid mechanical work in addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division of whole numbers and 
fractions. ) 

Give many problems for seat work that require dia- 
grams, in order that children may comprehend their use. 
Thus: 
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FOR “B* THIRD: AND VA“ sii ieee 


- COMBINATIONS—EoQuaL NUMBERS—MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


“ 2x 


2X 


3X 


4x 
{ionic 
a 


9X 


1X 


rand) 
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0 ax 3 


| 


aX 2 


2X 9 


( 2x 
14) 
( 9x 


(5x 


aX 


hye 


cee 


| ox 


7 
2 


ce 


6 


8 


4X12 


[12x 4 


aay tt, 
6x 3 


2x 9 


2«10 


| 
| 
184 
rad eae 
| 10x 2 
0 
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pk 
| 
| 5x 4 
5 3 
21 
aa 
) x 8 


56 
prey 
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f 4x10 
7X10 
10x 4 70 ( 8x12 
40) 10x 7% 96 
\ 8x 4 | ope: 5x10 12x 8 
32 50 < 
Peemeoe 5% 8) (10% 5) £ 9x 8 9x11 
99 
| 8x9 ee 9 
12 
Lies one’ Spot regan Bre 
| «| a | 100} 10x 10 
3X11 Grd 6X 9 12x 6 


Give much drill on multiplication table at each step, 
using all factors or numbers as high as studied. Confine 
the work of development to composite numbers. 


THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


After children are taught to draw toa scale, develop the 
facts in the multiplication table by the.use of rectangles. 
Thus: Children draw afigure 6 by 9 inches, dividing it 
into square inches and finding all possible combinations 
Lanett 

Written work in addition, subtraction and multiplica-. 
tion, involving carrying. 

After these combinations are properly developed see 
that children learn them perfectly. 

Draw two parallel lines 4inches long and 1 inch apart. 
Divide upper line into halves, lower line into sixths: 

How many sixthsin $4? In 3? 

How many sixthsin4? In 3? 

How many sixths in } and 1? etc. 


LLLUSTRATIVE DRILE* WORK: 
30. 
l 6xd5=— 5 xX 6=—= 15 x 2=—= 2xX15= 3x1l0=— 
30-10— 30+5— 30+6— 30+2—30+15— 1-10 of 830— 
30 3— 1-5 of 30— 1-6 of 30— $ of 30— 1-15 0f 30— 
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Make problems to illustrate 30+6, 1-6 of 30, ete.— 
2 Partition. 


1 Division. 
28 
1x4= 4x 1= 14x 2= 2x 14 
28-24 = 28-+7= 28-+2= 28-14= 
fof 28= 1-7 of 28= fof28— 1-14 of 8= 
B10) 
| 18 { Add another number to make 28 
| 8 
*81 90 oi 9, . 18, 20, °° 7 
| g 
Le 15, etc 


. Bean oun pa 


1. Notation and numeration through two periods. 

2. Drill in rapid and accurate mechanical work in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and short division. 

3. Give combinations such as 23, 49, 96, 57, and require 
the work to be performed mentally. 

4. Continue drawing maps and plans to scale, finding 
dimensions from them. 

5. Give continual practice in the application of denom- 
inate numbers, buying by the:bushel, gallon, etc., and 
selling by the peck, quart, pound. Reduction ascending 
and descending. 

6. Continue work with halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths, ninths and tenths, giving illustration 
and mental work, and using interchangeably the terms 
per cent. and hundredths. 

Draw problems from science work and from geography 
and history; ¢. g., comparative weights of equal bulks of 
different minerals studied. 

Linear Measures—Lengths of rivers, roads, journeys. 

Drawing to scale. 

Area—River basins, countries, continents. 

Values of products, food, clothing, etc. 
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Time—Periods consumed in journeys. 


Comparative periods in history; ¢. ¢., time since Revo- 
lution, compared with life of man, of the children, with a 
year; that the children may. acquire an accurate sense of 
time spaces. 


Ava Oh OUR TH. 


1. Notation and numeration continued. 

pee eine as (2) in <°B?’ Fourth. 

3. Teach long division. Insist upon short division when 
the divisor is less than 13, and upon multiplication by one 
operation when the multiplier is 10, 11. or 12. 

4. Amplify topics of 4, 5 and 6 of ‘‘B” Fourth work. 

5. Give much practice to reducing fractions to any 
given denominator and in reducing several fractions to a 
common denominator. 

6. Using some device similar to that employed in third 
grade, develop addition and subtraction of fractions. 

7. Review tables of denominate numbers. Problems 
from science, geography and history, comparative lengths, 
areas, times, ages, armies, population expressed by use of 
whole numbers and fractions and made the basis of 
numerous calculations of various sorts. 

8. Cost of production of various articles; cost, how 
divided. | 

‘*B” Crass, Pirro GRADE. 
Final review of notation and numeration. 
Final review of tables of denominate numbers, with 


applications of the same. 
Fractions completed. 


‘© A” Crass, FirtTH GRADE. 


Reduction of decimals. 
Measurement of plane surfaces. 
Operations with compound numbers. 
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“BY Crass, SixTH’ GRADE; 


Decimals completed. 

United States money completed. 

Business problems requiring use of decimals, mensura-~ 
tion, United States money. 

Forms of bills. 

Principles of percentage. 


bE CL ASS.c 2 PX iid a RO 


Percentage, simple interest. 

Continuation of business problems as in “B” Class. 
Review of denominate numbers. 

Calculation of dates. 


‘‘B” CrLass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Percentage applied to insurance, commission, bank dis- 
count and taxes. 

Problems in simple interest. 

Business problems involving various principles already 
learned. 

Frequent practice in rapid computation. 


‘““A” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE, 


Simple proportion. Square root and its applications. 
Short methods. Review drills. 


‘*B” Crass, E1iGHTH GRADE, 


. 


Arithmetic reviewed: fundamental operations, fractions 
—,simple, compound, denominate numbers, 


‘‘A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Arithmetic reviewed: percentage, interest, ratio and 
proportion and square root. 


ite ar 
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ALGEBRA. 


‘““B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


To simple equations. 


A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Simple equations. 


BOOKKEEPING. 
‘‘*B” Crass, . EIGHTH GRADE. 


Written common business forms. 
Meaning and use of the terms ‘‘ Debtor” and ‘‘ Cred- 
itor.”’ 
‘* A”’ Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Simple accounts. 
Day book and ledger. 


READING. 


The objects of the reading lessonare two. First, to give 
the pupil the power to secure from the written or printed 
page an intelligent and appreciative knowledge of the 
thoughts of authors as recorded and expressed in litera- 
ture. Second, to give the pupil the power to impart to 
others the knowledge thus obtained ina clear, sympathetic 
and pleasing manner. The teacher should always bear in 
mind that the content of the reading lesson is of more 
value than its form, and that an appreciation of good lit- 
erature is worth more than the mechanical ability to read; 
hence, reading lessons should always be upon matter of 
interest and worth to the child and never upon idle com- 
binations of words for the mere sake of the words.  Chil- 
dren from the very first should learn to read by reading 
something worth while, and not by calling words merely. 
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Reading matter should always be adapted to the capac- 
ity of the child, but it is better that it be a little beyond 
him that a little beneath him. In every grade he should 
read the best literature that he is capable of appreciating. 

Careful attention should be paid in all grades to correct 
enunciation and pronunciation, to proper use of the vocal 
organs and of the organs employed in breathing. Ease, 
naturalness and a clear, resonant tone should be sought. 
Frequent exercises in breathing and the carriage of the 
body and in the vocalization of both vowels and conson- 
ants should be employed when needed. 


‘¢B” Crass, First GRADE, 


Method—Of the different methods of teaching beginners 
to read, no one contains all the. excellences.  Thestess 
points of all should be employed, but it is important to 
select the proper unit, which is not the sound of the letter, 
nor the word, but the sentence. Children should begin 
by reading the sentence. Later the sentence should be 
analyzed into words and the words into their sound 


elements. No one of these three methods should be. 


neglected, but the order indicated should be carefully 
preserved. 

Begin with the sentence. As soon as possible call atten- 
tion to the words composing it, which the children will at 
first recognize through memory. After some weeks of 
such reading, synthetic and analytic exercises in the sound 
elements of words should be introduced and regularly 
continued through the primary grades. These should be 
systematic and thorough, leading to word building and 
the use of the dictionary. Teachers who are not familiar 
with this method are expected to become so as rapidly as 
possible. Where this methodis employed, the first reading 
lessons should be based upon observations of nature and 
upon poems and stories, used in the same connection; 
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also stories told for the sake of their literary or ethical 
merit may be employed in the same manner. 

The first lessons should be in script upon the blackboard. 
They should be carefully prepared, so as to be progressive 
in thought and style, and should be preserved. Each 
school should be supplied with a copying pad of some kind 
and the blackboard lessons preserved should be copied 
uporm leaflets and put into the children’s hands for review 
lessons. 

By the end of the first semester pupils should have 
read at least half of two First Readers or an equivalent 
amount. 


RESUME. 
LEARNING TO READ. 


1. THe SENTENCE IS THE UNIT OF EXPRESSION. 


‘‘Tdeas are awakened in the mind by means of impres- 
sions made on one or more of the senses; thus ideas must 
be expressed through the medium language.” 

The unit of mental action is a thought; therefore the 
unit of expression is a sentence. 

If reading ‘‘ consists in giving expression to the ideas 
the mind has formed,” the sentence ought to be made the 
basis of reading. 

Think the sentence as the whole and the word as the 
part. 

2. EMPHASIZE THE UNIT. , 

The sentence as a whole. 

(a) Awaken thoughts in mind of child by means of 
objects. 

(b) By skilful questioning elicit as many original state- 
ments about the object as possible. Write the most suit- 
able sentences upon the blackboard, 


13 
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(c) Repetition and variety are psychologically necessary 
in good teaching. 

(d) The same words need to be presented in a great 
number and variety of sentences. } 


2 ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES INTO WORDS. 


(a) Analyze the sentences to find the words of which 
they are composed and teach these words as parts of 
sentences. 

(b) Keep a list of all words presented, using them 
continually in review sentences until they cannot be for- 
gotten. 

(c) Make every possible combination with all words 
taught, forming as many sentences as possible. Have 
all sentences arranged upon the board so as to tell a story; 
keep to a continuity of thought. 


4, ANALYSIS OF WorRDS INTO LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 


(a) Work in phonics should be carried on in connection 
with oral work. 

(b) Introduce sounds gradually, giving general and 
special drill upon difficult combinations, for the following 
purposes: 

1. To give ability to call new words without help. 
2. To improve articulation. 
3. To correct defective speech. 


Notre.—Seeé Phonic Circular. 


5. ReEapinc is A Menta Process—A THouGHT PROCESS. 


‘‘To read aloud, we must get the thought; we must 
hold the thought; and we must give the thought.” 
FISD Clark 
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Necessary steps to above end. 
1. Perfect word knowledge. 
2. Silent reading; to get thought. 
3. Oral reading; to give thought. 
A pupil should not attempt to read a sentence orally 
until he has the thought in mind. 
Reading each word by itself is an evil never to be tol- 
erated. 
Spelling out words while reading should not be petr- 
mitted. 
Train children to read to their listeners, and not to their 
books. 


| 
| 
2 


SUMMARY. 


In learning to read, the children begin with sentences, 
analyze them into words, and some of these words into 
their sounds. (Analytic. ) 

As children become familiar with these sounds—they 
combine them into new forms. (Synthetic.) 

Children get their first lessons in connected thinking 
through the connected story, and a natural expression is 
the result, because they have a mental picture. 


“A”. Crass, First GRADE. 


Lessons prepared by the teacher or selected from read- 
ing books based upon the study of plants, animals, the 
human body and literature. 

During this semester at least two First Readers should 
be completed or an equivalent amount of matter read. 

The language work should be closely related to the 
reading during the primary grades. 


‘**B”’ Crass, SECOND GRADE, 


Lessons selected from First and Second Readers and 
supplementary Readers, based upon topics in nature study 
and upon literature appropriate to the grade. 


Site i Oe d 
» Pegi | tes, 
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In this class pupils should read the first half of three 
Second Readers or an equivalent amount. 


“A” Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


‘Lessons:selected from Second Readers and supplemen- 
tary Readers, appropriate to topics in nature study, history 
tales and selections from good literature used in this class. 

Pupils should complete two Second Readers and much 
supplementary reading matter. 


tbe LASS...(/ HIRD (GRADE: 


Lessons selected from Third Readers, appropriate to the 
work in other departments. 

Pupils should read an equivalent of half of three Third 
Readers and much supplementary matter. 


ee ASS, L HIRD (7RADE, 


\ 


Lessons selected from Third Readers and supplemen- 
tary Readers that may be readily correlated with work in 
other departments, especially nature study, geography, 
history and literature. 

At the end of this grade pupils should be able to read 
readily and in pleasing style any matter whose thought 
and language is within their comprehension. 

The sound drill should have given them power to call 
new words and the use of the sentence as a unit should 
have enabled them to grasp the thought of the author 
readily. | 

FourtTH GRADE. 


From this time on the reading matter should be care- 
fully selected good literature adapted to the mental 
powers of the children and material relative to the other 
subjects of the curriculum. 

Children should now be able to read, not for the sake of 
reading, but for the sake of what they read. While con- 


en 
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tinued attention should be paid to the art of reading, the 
pupils should always realize that they are reading as adults 
read—to get at the thought of the author—and not for the 
sake of going through with the school exercise. 


‘*B” Crass, FourtH GRADE. 


Matter selected from Fourth Readers, from the supple- 
mentary Readers and from good literature, relating to 
the other topics in the curriculum, particularly nature 
study, geography and history. 


ovA’ Crass, FourtTH (GRADE. 
b] 


Same as ‘‘ B”’ Class. 
Historical and mythological tales of Greece and Rome 
are here appropriate. 


LASS FT 
‘*B” Crass,. FirtH GRADE 


Matter selected from geographical, historical and other 
Readers, and from good literature, appropriate to the 
work of the grade. 

Stories and pocms by American authors relative to the 
early history of the United States are appropriate here. 


‘*A” Crass, FIFTH GRADE. 


Good literature appropriate to the work of the grade, 
particularly poems and stories relating to the Orient and 
to Egypt. 

“'B” CLAss, SIXTH GRADE: 

Much reading matter selected from standard authors 
and, in so far as possible, correlated with the work of the 
other departments, particularly nature study and the 
picturesque features of geography. 


“A” Cxiass, SIXTH GRADE. 


Much good literature appropriate to the work of the 
grade, especially historical tales and poems. 


rhe ase 
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6B 7 OuAss  OBV.IENT His a Ria Dee 
>] 


Literature, especially by American authors, and relating 
to periods of American history. 


“© A” Criass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Samevas '''B7 Class. 


‘BY’ oCriass, HichTH ‘GRADE, 


Literature selected from English authors relating to 
English history. 
Good literature in general. 


‘A’ Crass, HIGHTH GRADE, 


pamervass {6% Class; 
The literary excellence of selections read should be 
noted. 


PHONETIC DRILL. 


Systematic phonetic drill should be given through the 
primary grades as indicated in the outline for reading. 
This should not be made the basis of the reading lesson, 
but its auxiliary. Simple rules should be given as they 
are needed by the child to enable him to pronounce new 
words. Teachers will find it of great use to develop words © 
having similar sounds in groups or families. The best 
classification is that based upon similar vowels sounds and 
upon rhymes. 


The aim of this drill is to enable the child to recognize 
new words at sight. If it is found necessary, supplemen- 
tary instruction containing lists of words in families will 
be sent to the schools. | 
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PHONETICS. 


Essentials.— 
1. Sounds. 


2, Characters to represent them. (a) Letters. (6) 
Diacritical marks. 

This latter is an essential because of the fact that many 
letters have more than one sound. 

3. The laws, if any, governing pronunciation. 

Use of diacritical marks in distinguishing essentials. 

Laws to be learned by comparison and classification of 
words: 

THE MONOSYLLABLE. 

ett the beginning, 
| in the middle. 


at the end. 
two vowels present. 


Short sound of the vowel 


< 


Long sound of the vowel 


a before r, lf, 1m, um is long Italian a (a). 

a before sk, sp, ss, ft isthe short Italian a (a). 

oi and oy, ou and ow, diphthongs. To be diacritically 
marked when not. 

What is true of a monosyllable is true of the accented 
syllable. Mark no other syllable. ; 

Teach accented syllables to Third Grade children. 

a before 11, lk, w, wk is a (0 in or). 

. Diacritical marks used only with— 

1. Exceptions to the above rules. 

2. Words not included under above rules. 

8. The accented syllable. 


SPELLING HELPs. 


Three classes of words need special attention :— 


1. Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant,—y is 
changed to i when ed, es, er is added. 

2. Words ending in a consonant preceded, in order, by 
a vowel and a consonant, — , 


wa 2 ae a... 
re, oe ‘ 
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The final consonant is doubled when a syllable is added. 
3. Words in which final e is dropped when a syllable is 
added. Also, teach common exceptions. 


OUTLINE OF PHONICS AND VOCALS a. 


The talking voice is, so to speak, the singing voice 
broken up, and we consider the centered singing tone as 
a whole of the voice, and think of the talking tones as parts 
of it. 

All our uttered thoughts have to pass through tone 
forms; and the mental and spiritual qualities are felt and 
heard according to the degree ot perfection in form. 

As the physical organs develop under right mental 
training, they respond to more subtle control, effecting at 
last that rare result—the artistic expression of personality. 

The voice of intelligence comes from a true articulated 
form, and articulated voice is composed of vowels and 
consonants in all their combinations. That which forms 
and maintains the articulated voice is phonetic drill 
directed by right mental concepts. 

Quality of voice follows form, and if the form be good 
the quality is good. Quality and form are associated in 
nature everywhere. Notice a tree—when it decays, its 
form changes. 

Mental pictures and illustrations should be employed 
until the muscles controlling the throat and lips are 
free and the voice rests on a center—that is, a control of 
breath. 


Vowels result from definite fixed positions of the mouth, 
and on them our syllables depend, and in no way do they 
obstruct a pure tone Inteaching the children the short 
vowels first, we give them a sure and quick way by which 
they may acquire a vocabulary. The shorter the vowel 
the lower in the scale, and the less breath required to 
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produce it. In children of the first and second grades, 
the breath is not under the control of the will; and in 
view of this fact it seems advisabie to begin with the 
short vowels. 

In teaching the Jong vowels we give more definite form 
and better control to the articulating organs, as long 
vowels are made at the top of the scale, in the upper 
part of the voice, and take more breath. Therefore, 
practice for the teacher must come with the long vowels, 
as form is the product of intellect. 

The following classification is adapted from Dr. Alex. 
Nelville Bell’s vowel scale chart :— 


VOWELS. 


Ist. Those vowels made at the front of the mouth; 
that is, with the top of the tongue pressed against the 
hard palate directly back of the teeth. 


SCALE 


mc Oc MI HC OF 


Notre.—With beginners teach only the short vowels 
from this scale. 


2d. Those vowels made in the mid-centre, of which 
there are but two in our language. 
ScALE [I. 
a as in ask. 
| é as in hér. 
Nore.—This is not to be used for beginners. 
3d. Those vowels made with the back of the tongue— 


same position as Scale II., with the exception that they 
are made further back on the tongue. 
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Scr mei Ls 
ti asin hit. 


4 as in Arm. 


Ath. ‘Those vowels made at the extreme back of the 
tongue with the help of the lips. 


SCALERL Vs 
00 as in boot. 
G0 AG a enol 
Oulih pe arora 
Af Vist Siva eae 
Chet er aM 


Select the short vowels. 


The above scales are the pure vowel tones with the 
exception of 4 and 6, which partake slightly of the highest 
tone of each scale. 


CONSONANTS. 


In producing all consonants there are two sets of articu- 
lating organs—the lower or active set, and the upper or 
passive. They are each divided into four parts, namely: 


f a wer lip. 
Lower ee int i tongue. 

Ree 

( Up i lip. 
ase Hard ses 

Soft re 


These again are divided into breath consonants or 
aspirates, and voice consonants or sub-vocals. 


In the following we have the pure or wnmzred of the 
consonant sounds: 


ies hal a aa Ae a all CRAMPS ON NRE Cay a tt ey Ae | ae 
on ah : ot ae \ 
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(1) Breath. Voice. 
Lip p—f b—m 
Point of tongue t—v d—n 


Top of tongue—Taken with the vowels. 
Back of the tongue k g—ng (nasal) 
Here we have more action of the articulating organs 
producing mixed sounds, following same order as in No. 1. 


(2) 
Lip wh Ww 
Point of tongue th—s—-rh ]1—r—z 
Top of tongue sh—yh th—y 


H1 is wholly breath. 


When it comes before a vowel it partakes of the vowel 
before the // is finished, as in “ow. 

When 1, r, w and y are followed by a vowel preceded 
by an aspirate in the same syllable, they become aspir- 
ates. 

j is a combination of d and sh. Commences in the 
throat and ends with the top of the tongue against the 
hard palate. 

x is a combination of k and s—produced wholly by 

_ breath. 

g 1s explosive breath, like k. 

c is either like k or s, according to what precedes it. 

ch is a combination of t and sh (breath). 

When children have become familiar with the articu- 
lating organsin the formation of these elementary sounds, 
they should build words which can be grouped in fami- 
lies, beginning with the lip consonants and short vowels, 
and so on following through the above outlines for example: 


ap at ab 
r ap , c at c ab 
t ap Ss at etc. 


Teach diacritical marks when occasion demands. 
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The value of phonetic drill is in the scientific acquaint- 
ance with the sounds of our language which it furnishes. 
It cultivates perception and trains the voice to harmonious 
expression. 

Thus much for the children; now for the teachers. 

All sounds should be produced from the centre of the 
voice. Zhink the sound first, and the vocal organs will 
adjust themselves to form, then perfect the form and you 
have pure, clear tones. 

é is the letter that brings the breath to the front to be 
formed, and is resounded from the centre of the voice; 
that is, in the nares—the whole of the voice. The whole 
because it is the resonant chamber of the overtones. 

Take a medium singing tone, G—think it, produce it 
with lips closed. 7en practice with the mind centered 
on the tone—the tone otitside of self. Next drop the 
lower jaw—the tone must still be an uninterrupted tone, 
showing that breath is under control of the mind. 

In vocal drill the prolonged, or singing tone, comes 
first, because it is held long enough for a definite mental 
impression. 


WORD BUILDING. 


Pupils learning to read by the word and sentence meth- 
ods should have two months’ work before beginning the 
study of the sounds composing words. Recognizing sen- 
tences by distinguishing phrases and words they are 
naturally led to observe that the word is also composed of 
parts. 

A, ¢, 7, 0 and w are distinguished as vowels. The other 
letters are consonants. JV and y sometimes borrow vowel 
sounds. The short sounds of vowels are learned. The 
sounds of some of the consonants are given. Combinations 
like at, e¢, zt, are formed. Consonant sounds are prefixed 
to one of these combinations, forming words that rhyme, 


eS arr. »Y ee = , era a = 
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as at, hat, mat, sat, etc. So, in lke manner, with other 
combinations. From these lessons in building is evolved 
the fact that a vowel at the beginning or in the middle of 
a word has the short sound. 

The long sounds of the vowels are next mastered and 
combined with consonant sounds. The children, by build- 
ing ake, make, take, ade, aid, made, laid, etc., soon discover 
that the long sound of the vowel is dependent upon the 
presence of another, silent vowel. J7/e, be, we, my, try, fly, 
etc., develop another law. 

These facts developed, the next step is that of compari- 
son and contrast; as mat, made, et, ate, etc., until children 
discover for themselves certain fundamental laws, which, 
if thoroughly and systematically applied, lead to independ- 
ence in reading. This independence should be reached in 
the third year of school life. 


OUTLINE. 
Bice. Y GAR. — 


1. Recognition of the two classes of letters. 
(a) Vowels. 
(b) Consonants. 

2. Elementary sounds represented by these letters, and 

also the combinations, th, wh, ch, sh, ng. 

3. Combination of these sounds to build sets of simple, 

familiar words, having common characteristics. 

4. A few simple facts deduced from this building; as, 
when the vowel is long, when short, what az, aw, 
all, alk, or say. 

Recognition of syllables in two-part words, for 
greater ease in pronunciation. 


Or 


6. Practical application of the above acquirements in 
recognition of new words. 
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SECOND YEAR.— 


1. A thorough review of the first year’s requirements, 
increasing the number of words in ‘‘ family” 
building where the increase is helpful. 

2. Development of matter not included in first year’s 
plan; ase with its equivalent, 4 and its equiy- 
alents. 

3. Daily practical application of knowledge gained to 
acquirement of new words in reading. 

4. Drill on difficult sounds; as, w, wh, v, ch, sh, th, th. 


Or 


Drill in writing singular possessive; plurals of such 
words as, fly, mouse, knife; and in writing deriv- 
ative words in which the final consonant is 
doubled; as matting, hopping, hopped. 


co) 


3. Teach use of hyphen between parts of compound 
words. 


THIRD YEAR. — 


1. Review, and practical application of knowledge 
gained to recognition of new words. 

2. Practice in such use of diacritical marks, divisions 
of words into syllables, and use of the accent 
mark as will aid pupils in using the dictionary. 

3. Review all sounds with their representative charac- 


ters; and be sure that pupils understand the 
accompanying table of equivalents: 


~ A 


a= €—U, 1,6 \-c=-k 
a—oO ime Qi. S 
ae u, 0 = 00 S=Z 
é ae . chaise, ‘ 
e—4 4, 000 ch = sh, in ~ machine, 
marchioness. 


sand z = zh infpleasure, treasure, measure, asure, 
braster, leisure. 


4. Practice 
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in writing the following, as occasion may 


require: 


(a. ) 
(b.) 


The possessive, singular and plural. 

Derivative words in which final ¢ is dropped; 
as plane, planing, planed. 

Exceptions for inspection and drill—//oe, 
toc, shoe; dye, singe, tinge; peace (able), 
manage, change, advantage (ous) rage{ st} 
outrage (ous). 

Drill upon topic 5 of second year’s outline. 

Drill in writing other nouns whose plurals 
are formed irregularly; as potato, tomato, 
grotto, cargo, decr, shecp, fish, etc. 


GENERAL PLAN. 


IF 
CHARACTERS AND SOUNDS. 


VOWELS. 


a, e, 1, O, U-—y, w. 


Decac tyro, h 


CONSONANTS. 


Bie heeaiil, Tedd Cat Se fe VW yr 2. 


VOWEL SOUNDS. 


A, , 1, 6, ii, 00, i, 6. 
y Me y 7 ~~ . ww — 
Gain, OF 00, a. a= 6. 0, U = 00 

ieee, ©o=—(1)n/) 0, 2; 100 

er Oea = C: 

6, e€, i, 6, 1 (approximate sounds). 

Siss=sOy,, Ow = OU. 

ral ae iat a 

eo ee ae Ae 

CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

Simple— 

b, a k, d, f. g> h, 4 Eteantte l, m,, p,T,s, t, Vv, W,; x (ks), 


qu (kw), yz= Ss. 


Compound— 


ch, sh, th, wh, n (ng), zh. 


yt a, ee ee 
> 


i 
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HELPS. TO PRONUNCIATION, 


The following laws are not under any circumstances to 
be taught verbatim. ‘They are simply to be developed by 
comparison of many words having common character- 
istics. | 

One vowel at the beginning of a monosyllable is short. 

One vowel in the middle of a monosyllable is short. 

One vowel at the end of a monosyllable is long. 


When there are two vowels in a monosyllable, the first 
is usually long, and the second silent. 


Y, at the end of a monosyllable is long; at the end of a 
word of more than one syllable, short; as, my, fly, baby, 
honorary. 

O, before ris broad 0, marked 6. A before Tep ak 
w is a= 0. 

A, before lf, lm, r, un is long Italian a, marked 4. It 
has the same sound in dh, can’t, shant, father. Rr after 
a, changes the sound to a. 


A, before ff, ft, sk, sp, ss, st, and in a few words before 
ne and nt, is short Italian a marked a. This is a short- 
ened sound of 4. 

Oo, is short (66, 0, u) before d and k usually. 

Oo, is long, (00, 0 u) in most other cases. 


E, before r, is usually ‘‘tilde’’ e, marked é, as in her, 
father. i, y before r, and.o in occasional cases, as word, 


world, worth, etc., have sounds so nearly approaching @,. 


that they may be called the same. The u should be 
marked with the circumflex (fi). 


C and g are soft before e, i and y, and are marked 
thus:—c ¢. 

R, ch, sh, y, zh before u, gives it the sound of 60. It 
is marked thus:—u 


Nita 52 and 53, Principles of Pronunciation, Webster’s International 
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N before g, k or c, as uncle, is marked with a line below 
(n), or tied with the consonant in monosyllables. 

When the consonant is doubled, asin rappzng, the second 
consonant is silent. 

What is true of a monosyllable is usually true of an 
accented syllable. . For this reason, children should early 
be taught to observe the parts, or syllables of words. 


(The following work is not apportioned by classes, but is adapted for use by 
teachers of all grades. | 


A, final, and unaccented, is short Italian a; as in away, 
about, among, ahead, America, Africa. 

E is usually silent in the termination ed. 

Drill upon the following exceptions 

Ady. in /y and ness—Assuredly, confusedly, renewedly, 
amazedly, amazedness, composedly, composedness. 

Adj.—Aged, beloved, blessed, crabbed,cragged, crooked, 
cursed, cusped, dogged, hooked, jagged, learned, legged, 
naked, peaked, ragged, rugged, stubbed, wicked, nen: 
wretched. 

E is generally sounded in the termination e/, 


EXAMPLES FOR Dritt.—Level, gravel, vessel, nickel, 
chapel, model, gospel. 


EXCEPTIONS FOR Dritt.—Betel, chattel, drivel, easel, 
grovel, hazel, mangel-wurzel, mantel, mussel, navel, ravel, 
shekel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, swivel, teasel, weazel. 

E is usually silent in the termination ez. 


Worps ror Dritit.—Even, seven, heaven, eleven, woven, 
taken, waken, shaken, apn broken, 


ExcerTions FOR Dri_t_t.—Aspen, chicken, hyphen, 
gluten, lichen, linden, kitchen, marten, mitten, (or mittn). 

The e is also sounded when preceded by 1, m, n, f, 
except in fallen, stolen, swollen. 

Many words ending in om, preceded by c, ck, st, t, omit 
the 0 in pronunciation; as, reckon, beckon, bacon, reason, 
treason, mutton, glutton. 


14 
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/,in the terminations zz and 2/, is sounded, except in 
basin, cousin, raisin, devil, evil, weevil. 

Worps For Driti.—Civil, council, pencil, lentil, codicil, 
coffin, griffin, Latin, matin, satin. 

In the termination azz, the vowel sound approaches e. 
Pupils should be thoroughly drilled upon such words as 
curtain, certain, fountain, mountain, until both syllables 
of each word receive proper attention. Too much stress 
cannot be put upon clean enunciation. 


Drill upon words ending in zon, ¢zon, tous, tious, OUs. 


SPELLING HELPS. 


1. Teach change of y toi before es, ed. 

2. Teach doubling of final consonant when zug, ed or 
er is added to a monosyllable ending in a consonant pre- 
ceded by a vowel. 

3. Teach dropping final e when syllable is ended. 

4. Teach the few common exceptions. 


‘‘RAMILIES ”” FOR DRILL IN WORD-BUILDING. 


at éck int tib 
ack en ilt um 
an end ish ‘un 
and ent itch - up 
ang ench ift ug 
ank est iff uck 
ab elt it ung 
ad esh idge unk 
am em ix ut 
amp emp ud 
ap etch Ob uch 


atch edge od utch 


ver b | Sucliete . ry We Fa ied —s om a lsat? 7X: : 
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ead og ust 
ock udge 
oll uff 
ib om ump 
id on unt 
ig ong ush 
ick ond 
ing op 
ink ot 
im oth 
in odge 
ip otch 
ill Ox 
oin rule 
oil ruse 
oit true 
oo=0=u a 
ood ade, aid 
ook ace 
ould ake 
oot age 
sponge ale, ail 
front oo=u=o ame, aim 
ood ane, ain 
ow ool aint 
own oom ate, ait 
owl oon ape 
ound oop ay 
ounce ooth ‘ave 
oos (e) (t) 
ount oof e=—a 
our eight 
eigh 
oud i, 0.== 00 ein 


she 

tree 
three 
free 

flee 

eed, ead 
ere,/éar 
een, ean 
eer 

cer, cat 
eel, eal 
eep, eap 
eek, eak 
eece, eese 
e€eze 

ies (e) 
lerce 


arb 
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O 
obe 

ode, oad 
oke, oak 
ole, oal 
oul 

ome, oam 
ope, oap 
one, oan 
ore, oar 
ove 

ote, oat 
ose 

oze 


ti = ew 
— 
ue, ew 
— 
ure 
ute 
ube 
ude 
une 
use, ues 
ue 
ues 


all 

(w)ard 

(w)arp 

(w)armth 
alt 
alk 
aught 
ought 
au 


Common 
exceptions. 
have 
are 


= 
2 


— 
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ard asp irth | wére 
arch ast (?) ir] host 
ark lt ird plant 
arl aff irt 
arm ance orm 
arn Bites)" orst 
arge ant (?) orld 
arsh orth 
art ér ork 
alf ert orse 
aim erth 
alve, ern a 
father rm, url 
farther rk urn 
papa erb urse 
mamma erd urve 
can’t eard urt 
shan't ear (1) (n) 
earch ére \ 
ALE |x 
air {* 
eir | 
LANGUAGE, 


The following outline is composed largely of sugges- . 
tions regarding material to be used as a basis for language 
study. The basis or thought element is the most impor- 
tant in language teaching. If children are induced to 
think and encouraged to express their thoughts freely and 
abundantly and in) the best available English, they will 
acquire the habit of using good English. 

Technical instruction should be given, when needed, to 
enable the child to express his thought adequately. A 


‘ course of language instruction based upon technical points 


arbitrarily selected by the teacher stores the child’s mind 
with unused matter and fails to meet his most vital needs. 
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Power to use language is acquired by its use. All 
language used should be correct in all respects. 

The child’s thought determines its form. This is at 
first simple, and gradually increases in complexity with 
advancing age and growing knowledge; hence, new diff- 
culties will continually arise which need to be met by 
proper explanation and practice at the time; for example, 
in regard to the use of punctuation and capitals. The child 
first expresses himself in short, disconnected sentences, 
repeating subject and object. Punctuation for such ex- 
pression is very simple. As conjunctions and pronouns 
are introduced to make the compound sentence, somewhat 
more elaborate punctuation is required. Later, with the 
use of the complex sentence, which is naturally employed 
to express more complex thoughts, other rules of punctu- 
ation are required, and should be given as needed. ‘To 
give rules for punctuation and then compose exercises to 
illustrate them before the child has need of them for the 
natural expression of his thought is beginning at the 
wrong end and working backwards. 

If no attempt is made to force technique upon pupils 
before it is needed, teachers will find that the difficulties 
have been greatly reduced in number and can be readily 
classified. As difficulties arise and definite instruction is 
needed, such instruction should be given and repeated 
until the points are made perfectly clear and right habits 
started. 

Hyde’s Language Lessons and the Language Charts will 
be found useful in furnishing material for the necessary 
drill. 

In the following outline the suggestion that certain 
technical points be emphasized in certain grades does not 
mean that they are to be ignored in other grades, but im- 
plies that, in the average school, teachers will find need 
for emphasizing these points in the grades indicated. 
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Teachers will find that the best material for language 
work is to be obtained from the other subjects in the cur- 
riculum, especially nature study, literature, history and 
geography. At least one period a day in all grades above 
the First, should be devoted to writing about matters of 
interest to the children. There should be daily class 
criticism of the work produced by the children. When- 
ever the necessity arises for the explanation of a technical 
point, that explanation should be given a definite lesson. 
The correct forms should be impressed upon the children 
by their use, and not by referring to the incorrect forms; 
for example, the incorrect forms of ‘‘lie’”’ and ‘‘lay” should 
be remedied by giving the correct forms of the verb in 
use, not by a discussion of both verbs, which tends to 
increase the confusion. 


First GRADE. 


Writing and building of new words in reading lessons. 
Development of words and their proper use in sentences, 
both written and oral. Talks and lessons upon animal 
and plant life. (See outline). Lessons suggested by the 
seasons, with their attendant phenomena. These talks 
may be based upon or crystallized into some beautiful 
selections of poetry for memorizing. 

The songs of the day should, as frequently as possible, 
be in harmony with the thought of the reading and lan- 
guage lessons of the day. In familiar conversation with 
the children, the teacher cannot fail to find opportunity 
for correcting ungrammatical expressions and faulty artic- 
ulation, while at the same time she assists them to help 
each other. 

Development of the thought of new reading lessons and 
description of pictures in readers and language books and 
charts. This work is all incidental to reading, and the 
teacher will need to exercise Soe et in selecting topics 
and pictures. 
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Simple oral and written topics suggested by these 
and kindred topics. 

Memory selections and fairy stories. 

Talks on the human body once or twice a week. Per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

In this and all grades the correct use of capitals and 
marks of punctuation should be required in all cases. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Development of the words and thoughts of the reading 
exercises. The use of new words in sentences. Word 
building. 

Lessons on plant and animal life. 

These topics should be connected with the kindred sub- 


jects in the reader, and written lessons in language . 


should be used, when practicable, as reading exercises. 

Lessons on the human body. 

Study of reading topics. 

Dictation lessons. 

Memory selections. 

It is wellin this grade to induce children to combine 
their simple statements into compound statements by the 
use of simple connectives and personal pronouns. Give 
careful attention to the use of the forms of inflected words 
which the children employ. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Sentence building and the use of the illiptical sentence. 
Drill in the correct use of words. | 
Word building. 

In this grade children can be induced to still further 
combine their independent statements into compound 
sentences, and in some instances by the use of the rela- 
tive pronouns into complex sentences. 

Give no technical grammar, but simply see that they 
use properly these more complicated forms. 
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Material for daily class lessons:— 
Memory gems. 

Stories of heroes. 

Literature taken from the readers. 
Nature study. 

Physiology as suggested in outline. 
Geography as suggested in outline. 


FourRTH GRADE. 


Continue the work of the Third Grade in sentence con- 
struction and in the correct use of sentences of different 
kinds in the daily written work, taking care that children 
use correctly such phrases, clauses and connectives as 
their needs require them to use. 

Material for language lessons:-— 

Reproduction of historical stories. 

Stories from Homer. 

Imaginary journeys. 

Stories from literature. 

Descriptions of flowers and other objects of nature study. 

- Reproduction of studies in geography ; as, How Cotton 
‘Grows, The Story of Lumbering, Where We Get Our 
Sugar, Manufactures of Newark. 

Physiology as per outline. 

These compositions may often be put in the form of 
letters, properly addressed. 

Encourage freedom and independence of expression 
rather than the following of exact outlines. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


Continue the technical work suggested for the Third 
and Fourth Grades as the need becomes apparent. 

Give much writing upon varied topics, especially en- 
couraging freedom of expression. 

Except upon rare occasions, avoid the use of definite 
outlines, but in class give corrections of forms used. 
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Encourage a child to use as large a vocabulary as 
possible. 

Introduce word study to show the real meanings of 
words. 

Vary the forms used as letters, compositions, news- 
paper paragraphs, debates. 

Material for daily language lessons :— 

Topics taken from history. 

Biographies of heroes. 

Mythological tales. 

Accounts of imaginary journeys in connection with 
geography and history. 

Reproduction of stories from literature. 

(Do not allow children to ‘reproduce poems in their 
own prose. Accustom children to the best style by the 
reading of good authors, and do not allow them to express 
the thoughts well expressed by the author in paraphrase.) 

Description of objects and fanciful sketches in connec- 
tion with nature study. : 

Physiology. 

Simple business letters. 


S1xTH GRADE. 


Continue and enlarge upon the work laid’ down for the 
Fifth Grade. 

Material for language lessons :— 

Stories from history. 

Various subjects occurring in geography. 

Tales found in literature. 

Physiology. 

Business letters. 

The written exercises in this grade should take a 
variety of forms, as letters, essays, stories, fanciful 
sketches, magazine articles, newspaper paragraphs. 

Some attention should be given to simple division into 
paragraphs, 
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GRAMMAR. 


Formal grammar may be introduced into this grade for 
the first time, but it should be limited to the simplest 
matters. At the expiration of the year the children should 
be able to recognize the various parts of speech and the 
simplest forms of inflection. 

In the “B” Class this study should be limited to nouns, 
adjectives and pronouns. 

In the “A” Class it should be extended to the other 
parts of speech. Formal grammar lessons should not 
occur more than once a week. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Continue the work in language, encouraging full and 
free expression. 

Articles on topics connected with history. 

Sketches of characters in books read in connection with 
history. 

Synopsis and review of the books read in connection 
with school work. 

Fanciful sketches and descriptions in connection with 
nature study. 

Descriptions of journeys and other articles based on 
topics in geography. 

Letters of invitation, acceptance and regret. 

Business letters. 

Topics based upon physiology. 

Give instruction in paragraphing. 


“By SEVENTH. 


Definite, careful instruction in formal grammar should 
begin with this grade. 

The unit of the work is the simple sentence. 

Pupils should master the simple sentence thoroughly 
and be able to recognize subject, predicate and object 
and should be drilled upon paradigms and inflectional 
forms as needed. 
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“A” SEVENTH. 


With the simple sentence still as a unit, make a more 
extended study of nouns, pronouns and adjectives. 

Treat fully adverbs, appositives, predicate nominative. 

Continue work upon paradigms and inflectional forms. 

Grammar lessons three days in the week throughout 
this year. | 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Continue language work with more and more attention 
to technique. 

Call attention to figures of speech and points of rhetor- 
ical excellence, and urge their use in pupils’ work. 

Discussion of historical topics. 

Sketches of characters in books read in connection with 
history. 

Reproduction of stories from literature. 

Synopsis and review of books read. 

Fanciful sketches and descriptions in connection with 
nature study. 

Advertisements, applications and business letters. 

Business forms. 

Physiology. 

“B” EIGHTH. 

The compound sentence. <A careful study of its con- 
struction, 

Analysis of simple and compound sentences. 

Study of verbs and phrases. 


‘“A?’® EIGHTH. 


Complex sentence. Study of its construction. 

Analysis of simple, compound and complex sentences. 

Clauses, relative pronouns and other connectives. 

Grammar lessons three times per week throughout this 
year. 
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SPELLING. 


FOR ALL GRADES. 


The spelling lessons are to be upon words used by the 
children in some connection. There must be every day a 
formal spelling lesson upon words selected. The list of 
words should be selected from the various lessons, includ- 
ing words misspelled by the children in any written exer- 
cise. : 

In the primary grades these words should be classified 
by the teacher. List of words given should, in so far as 
possible, be preserved for review. New words occurring 
in any lesson which the children are not able to read at 
sight or by spelling should be placed before them at once, 
and the pronunciation clearly given with the division of the 
words into syllables. In all grades, particularly in the pri- 
mary, sight spelling is a most valuable exercise, and if 
conducted with care and sufficient frequency, willin many 
cases prove almost sufficient for the instruction in spelling. 

In formal spelling, from the outset, children should 
learn to divide into syllables. The sounds of the letters 
should be taught as suggested in the outline for phonetics 
accompanying the course in reading, but of more value 
than all special drill is the correct spelling of all words in 
all written exercises. In one sense every lesson is a lan- 
guage lesson and a spelling lesson. | 

Children should from the first be taught to use the dic- 
tionary. They should be instructed never to write a word 
unless they are sure of its spelling, but to look up the 
proper spelling before using. 

There is no one method by which spelling may be 
taught: Teachers must see to it that all the methods 
indicated above are employed. Inthe Fourth Grade the 
use of the spelling book is provided for review purposes, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography is the study of the earth as the home of man. 
It is now generally admitted by the best teachers that the 
human element should be made most prominent in the 
teaching of geography in the schools. The study of 
physical geography gives a proper understanding of the 
earth as related to the history of the human race, but this 
relation, and not the physical geography, is the important 
part of geographical instruction, hence this subject must 
be closely related to history and to the present social con- 
ditions if its chief value is to be conserved. 

The literature of the school course and the nature study 
should both be closely related to the geography. For child- 
ren, especially in the lower grades, political geography, ex- 
cept in its broader and more conspicuous features, is the 
least important branch of geographical study. In order 
that geography may interest children its teachings must be 
real. The relations between the people who live upon the 
earth and their homes must be made clear and vital by 
the teacher. 

In the First and Second Grades this study is to be earried 
on, not independently, but in connection with nature study 
and language. 


“B” Crass, First GRADE. 


Study of plants and animals and natural phenomena, as 
forms of water and other features suggested by the out- 
lines of nature study. 

Observing weather. 

Making calendars. 


“A” Crass, First GRADE. 


Work of “B’”’ Class continued. 

Direction of winds. 

Points of compass. 

The child is making the acquaintance of the world. 
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“B” Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


Study of plants and animals. 

Natural phenomena. 

Calendar work. 

Currents of air. Winds. 

Relation of wind and weather. 

Drawing to scale. 

Observations to be made from school room windows 
and out of doors. 

School yard and field excursions. 


A 


* 


“A” CLass, SECOND GRADE. 


Work of “B” Class reviewed and continued. 
Sand maps of local features. 


“B” Crass, THIRD GRADE. 


Calendar work. 

Review the work of the preceding grades. 
Soil making. 

Erosion. 

Other agencies. 

Drawing to scale. 

Relief maps. 


“A” Ciass, THIRD GRADE. 


Work of “ B’”’ Class continued. 

Forms of land and water. 

Local geography and history. 

Physical features of Newark and vicinity. 

River and mountain; how formed and uses. 

How and why people travel. 

Stories of the early settlements in New Jersey and New 
York with geographical reasons. 
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“B” Crass, FourtTH GRADE. 


Some study of the world asa whole suggested by imagi- 
nary journeys around the world in different directions. 

Continents and oceans. 

Our relations to different continents—historical and 
commercial. 

A little about the people who have lived upon them. 

Zones of heat and cold. i 

Local observations and field lessons with drawing to 
scale of such familiar places as the school yard, acquaint- 
ing the child with the use of the map. ) 

The study of North America. Its main features, chiefly 
physical. Asto great mountain ranges and river systems, 
acquainting the child with geographical terms through 
local instances. 

Begin the use of the text book. 


“A” Crass, FouRTH GRADE. 


Continue local study and field lessons for the sake of 
acquainting the child with geographical nomenclature and 
ideas. 

Study of South America and of Europe—main physical 
features ; relations, commercial and otherwise, to us. 


“B” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


The United States and Canada. Study somewhat more 
in detail as related to history, emphasizing physical fea- 
tures, occupations, productions, means of travel. 

Make the study as picturesque as possible. 

Use as much literature as possible. 

In studying the United States by sections, consider the 
natural divisions based upon physical features rather than 
the artificial and arbitrary ones given in most geogra- 
phies. 
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“A” Crass, Firry GRADE. 


Asia, Africa and Oceanica. 

Study physical features—drainage, river systems, moun- 
tains, commercial relations, character and occupations of 
. people, government, political divisions in the large. 

In considering productions, treat especially of those 
which have commercial bearing upon this country. 


“B” Crass, SIxTH GRADE. 


In this grade pupils should begin to study geography 
more intensively. Ordinarily a larger text book is here 
introduced. The children are approaching the age when 
it becomes better for them to treat a few subjects 
thoroughly than to discuss many in a cursory manner. 

' Physical features of the earth. 

First—Of the earth as a whole. 

Second—Of the grand divisions and countries, including 
such subjects as great mountains ranges, the continents 
and their relations to one another, the great river systems, 
coast outlines. 

The free use of the globe is essential. 

Children should make relief maps in sand, clay, papier- 
mache or other material. 

At the end of the term pupils should have a pretty clear 
notion of the earth as a sphere and of the chief variations 
of its surface. 


“A” Crass, SIXTH GRADE. 


The political geography of the world. 

After the general view obtained in the “ B” Class, pupils 
are ready to study the great political divisions by which 
people of different races and nationalities have divided 
the surface of the earth among themselves. 

This should be a study of large political divisions, rather 
than of small ones, but should include the chief cities, the 
causes of their foundation and of the development of dif- 
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ferent nations ; should treat of the habits and customs of 
peoples, and as the work of the “ B” Class is intended to 
give the child a reasonably clear conception of the surfaee 
of the earth, so this work should give him a reasonably 
clear conception of the peoples who live upon it, as 
related to it, both affecting and affected by their physical 
environment. — 


“B’’ Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


The United States in sections as indicated for the 
entire country in the outline for the Fifth Grade. 

This work should be done almost wholly in connection 
with the study of the literature and history of the United 
States. 

As the history requires reference to sections and places, 
geographical facts relating to them should be shes 
noted. 


“A” CLass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


The United States by States and Territories. 

This also should be mainly in connection with history 
and literature; particularly does the history of the growth 
of the country furnish opportunity for the best ae of 
geography. . 

Physical features should be clearly brought out as 
related to the growth of various industries, the rise of the 
States and the varying character of the people. 

During this grade the separate study of geography 
should not occupy more than two lessons per week. 


“B” Crass, E1igHTH GRADE, 


Commercial geography. 

Pupils of this grade should receive a clear notion of the 
lines of commerce that bind the various portions of the 
world together, with the reasons, natural and political, 
for their establishment, 
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It will necessitate a certain amount of review of phys- 
ical geography, and will deal largely with routes of 
travel, means of communication, harbors, rivers and 
cities. 

It will touch upon national characteristics and preju- 
dices. 


It will deal with obstacles to traffic as well as with aids. 


“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Astronomical geography. | 

During this term the pupils study the earth as a part 
of the solar system, and the effect of its relation to the 
rest of the system upon itself and its inhabitants. 

Treat briefly the geological history of the earth. 

The motions of the earth. 

Causes of day, night, seasons, tides, currents, winds and 
other effects of the earth’s relation to the planetary sys- 
tem. 

Treat also of the effect of these various conditions upon 
the races of men living in different parts of the world, and 
in a greater or less degree subject to them. 

The formal study of geography should not occupy more 
than two periods a week during this year. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


A suggestive vutline for the study of topics considered 
under geography for primary years—the topics to be 
treated by grades outlined in the course of study—some 
applying to a particular grade and others to all grades. 

The work of each grade should be preceded by a careful 
review of the work of the previous grade or grades. 
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WEATHER RECORDS. 


See course of study, “Weather Observations.” 

_ Make a copy of month’s record for future use when it is 

kept on the blackboard. (It is an economy of time to 
keep record on a large sheet of cardboard.) At the close 
of each month the teacher should aid the child in stating 
general conditions of the month. For example:— 

September—Bright sun, rather high; warm days; days 
and nights nearly equal; green leaves; fruits ripening; 
birds still heard; crickets chirp; thistle, sunflower, aster 
and goldenrod in bloom. 

At close of each season record general conditions of 
heat and moisture, lengthening or shortening of days and 
prevailing winds. Aim to establish clearly— 

In Winter—Coldest, shortest days; low sun, very slant- 
ing rays, long shadows. 

In Summer—Warmest, longest days; high sun, rays 
nearly vertical, shadows short. 

In Spring and Autumn—Mild days and nights, nearly 
equal in length; sun’s arch between highest and lowest; 
rays not so slanting as in winter; shadows not so lony. 
(Length of shadow taken at noon on the same day of week, 
if possible.) A post in the yard may be taken to measure 
shadow. Notice the change in the place where sunlight 
falls in the room each week during the year. 

Thermometer Record—Same hour each day. | 

Moon Phases—When seen and where; sunrise and sun- 
set; evening star. 

Sun—Form, apparent size and color, rising and setting, 
apparent change of place in different seasons. | 

Sunrise—Dawn; noon; sunset; twilight; night. See 
picture and story of Aurora, Brooks and Brook Basins, 
page 2. 

Stars—Many; some twinkle; others shine steadily; some 
brighter than others; evening star, north star and dipper. 
Myths and poems given. 
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Wind—Direction, how named; which are warm winds; 
which cold; which bring storms. Uses. 


‘ 


FORMS OF WATER. 


Rain—drops, varying in size, form clouds; showers; 
storms; which season has most rain; measure rainfall; 
use to man, plants and animals; power to cleanse; to float 
_ objects, to carry soil and to dissolve. 

Snow—flakes, etc, as above. 

Hail—ice, balls of different sizes and shapes; falls from 
clouds. 

Dew—drops, collect on objects; when formed; when 
seen; heavy or light. | 

Frost-crystals ; forms on objects; when seen; heavy or 
light. 

Clouds—mass of water in tiny drops; colors; forms; 
moved by the wind; seen all the year. 

Fogs—clouds near the ground; dampens objects; seen 
occasionally. _ 

Mist— 

Ice—crystals; how formed; when made; effect on 
object holding it; light or heavy; season. 


NOTE :—Many beautiful poems may be connected with this study. 


POINTS OF COMPASS. 


Cardinal and semi-cardinal points taught out of doors 
from the sun. 3 

Teach relative positions. 

How to find directions at sunrise; sunset; noon. 

Mark lines in yard showing chief directions. 


1. Locate pupils with reference— 
(a.) To different parts of the room. 
(b.) To other pupils. 

(c.) To objects in the room. 
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2 Locate room with reference— 


(a.) To other rooms on the floor. 
(b.) To other parts of building. 


3. Locate buildings with reference— 
(a.) To parts of yard. 
(b.) ‘To child’s home. 
(c.) ‘To objects of interest near by. 
(d.) To part of city. 
Locate adjoining streets and state directions in which 
they extend. 


MAPS. 


(a.) Of school room. 

(b.) Of school house. 

(c.) Of yard, square, district. 
Edie Or city. 

NOTE .—While drawing maps, children should face the north when pos- 
sible. 

Measure sides of room; compare lengths. 

Draw line representing north side of room and mark it, 
follow with the east, then south, then west. 

REVIEW THESE Points—While facing north, hold child’s 
slate against the blackboard on north side of room and 
draw similar plan on board. Drill and have children con- 
tinue to draw plans until it is clear that north is at the 
top of the map, south at the bottom, ete. (Thus develop 
map idea.) : 

Have maps drawn on large sheets of paper and hung in 
different parts of the room. A finished plan should be 
left on the board. Reduce toa scale. 


FIELD LESSONS. 


Children should be led to see the wonderful beauty 
around them, to acquire facts and form habits of personal 
investigation. | 
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The field lesson may be for one or all of three purposes: 
For plant study, for animal study, or for land study. (Al- 
ways collect specimens when possible. ) 

Collect different kinds of soil. Sand, pebbles, clay or 
loam are near the surface and easily collected. 

Observe characteristics of each. 

Arrangement of soil can be observed by a brook, if 
banks have been worn to any depth. _ 

Any excavation into the natural soil, as a sewer or a 
cellar, is a good place for observation, Drawings can be 
made and samples collected and marked as to layers. Find 
kind of soil near a spring as water leaves hillside. 

Observe how often the gutters fill with debris. ; 

Observe work of small rills wearing away the soil, carry- 
ing fine material to low places near the mouth. 

Observe a brook after a rain and watch a stream with 
its load worn from the banks. Lead children to see where 
this load is deposited. (Small rills everywhere doing the 
same work.) 

In the study of streams a suitable rill may often be 
found near the school. Trace its course from source to 
mouth if possible. Observe windings; where it fiows most 
rapidly, most slowly—why? Direction it flows. Bed; 
bank. 

Examine the valley—the slopes down which the water 
runs to form a stream. Draw the course of the stream— 
the profile of the valley. © 

What becomes of water after a rain? 

Lead children to see that after a rain, some of the water 
evaporates, much sinks into the ground, and parts flows 
off in streams; from rills to gutters, gutters to sewers, 
sewers to rivers, rivers to sea. 

Trace course of surface drainage in your district—then 
in the city. Why does it flow in certain directions? 

Note the kind of soil which take up most water, if one 
kind takes it more slowly than another, etc. 
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Note how frost and worms prepare soil for water to 
enter. (See Sea Side and Way Side, Part II.) The depth 
water sinks ; what stops it? 

Hill—Summit; base, slopes. long, gradual, short, 
abrupt. Find ranges of hills, groups, peaks. 

Read good description ; show pictures. 

Valley—Among hills; shape; slopes forming the 
valleys; length and steepness; where meet ; compare 
depth of valley with height of hills. 

Plain—Length and breadth. 


REFERENCES : — 


Frye’s Brook and Brook Basins. 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology. 

Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told. 

Clapp’s Observation Lessons on Common Minerals and 
Rocks. 

Hyatt’s About Pebbles. | 

King’s Geographical Readers, such selections as The 
Mountain, By the Brook, The River, Islands and Ponds, 
Caught by the Tide, etc. 


ZONE STUDIES. 


All stories of children of other lands are contri- 
butions to the study of Geography. Children may get a 
fair knowledge of people, their relations and their homes 
(different zones) in the study of the “Seven Little 
Sisters ” and ‘ Each and All.” 

Each section with its race of people should be studied 
from the same plan in the mind of the teacher. Given to 
the children in the most picturesque story form, followed 
by much oral and written work. 

The thoughts, concepts, of the children must be realized 
in actual things, things made and done. The clay and 
sand tables are fruitful means. Construct roads, bridges, 
houses, tents, boats, etc. 


i 
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Children should know locality, plant life, animal life, 
home, food and occupation with reference to themselves; 
compare and contrast with others. 


The following or similar outline is suggestive for the 
study of each of the ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters :— 


Set eee 


ie 


Eskimo—Agoonack. 


Appearance of the country. 

Personal appearance of the people. 

Dress ; material ; how made. 

H: mes ; how built ; furniture. 

Food ; how obtained ; cooking utensils. 

Modes of travel ; how made; how drawn. 
Occupations; hunting; weapons used; fishing ; 


boats, kinds, how made. 


NOTE:—Things that may be made by children in the study of the Eskimo: 
house, lamp, dress, sleeping-bag, sledge, harness, boats, bow and arrow, 
harpoon, spear, cooking utensils. 


Things to be modeled: Blocks out of which house is 
built ; dogs to be harnessed to sledge ; seals ; utensils. 


References :— 


Myths and Myth Makers—Fiske. 

Children of the Cold—Schwatka. 

Wood’s Natural History of Man. 

My Arctic Journal—Mrs. Peary. 

The World of Ice—Ballantyne. 

U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-1888. 

St. Nicholas, 1885. 

Wide Awake, April, 1889. 

Harper’s Magazine, Vols. XXVIII (May 1864) 


X XIX (September 1864). 
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CITY—NEWARK. 
I. HuisToORICALLY. 


Give a picture of the early life of the community—the 
homes, manner of living, industries and resources of the 
people, the field, the forest, the sea, dress, education, 
religion, government and social life. 

Show that animals, plants and minerals are in general 
useful to man, and that to attain them man must work. 
Certain occupations require numbers of people to be gath- 
ered together and work in large companies; thus towns and 
cities are formed. Discover the occupations that led to 
‘the city’s growth; show the growth to present population 
as due to resources, etc. | 


LLGALGCRTION: 


1. Position in reference to neighboring towns and cities 
(this point includes distance and direction). 

2. Position in regard to river and bay. 

3. Extent, boundaries, size. 

4. Make amap or plan of original city when possible, 
and develop to present boundaries. 


NOTE :—The teacher should be provided with a large map of city before 
attempting to teach it. 


LEDS PHysican: 


a. Processes of earth’s sculpture. 
(1) Erosion. 
(2) Transportation. 
(3) Sedimentation. 
b. A study of physical features as such and as being 
the results of the physical processes outlined above. 
(1) Slopes—long, short, gradual, abrupt. 
(2) Drainage system. 
(3) — Hills due to erosion. 
(4) Terraces. 
(5) Flood plain. 
c. Observations—climatic, conditions recorded. 
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I. Froductive occupations. 


NOTE:—Be sure before you leave this subject that each instance of occupa- 
tion studied stands to the child as a type of that occupation, 


a. Agriculture. 


(1) Gardening. 

Notice what gardening is, why people make 
gardens. 

Make a list of the products of the garden and 
show what becomes of them. 

(2) Truck raising. 

Notice how much like gardening this is as re- 
gards process—how it differs in purpose. How 
extensive the truck area is—what truck is raised— 
what becomes of it. 

(3) Farming. 

Notice that farming is truck raising of a more 
extensive and less intensive sort—that in connec- 
tion with this the farmer raises stock. 


(b) Manufacturing industries. 
Factories—kinds and location, reason for these ? 
Where is raw material obtained? Where the 
market for finished products. 


NOTE :—Study a manufacturing establishment first, for what it is; second, 
in its relation to producers of raw materials; and third, in its relation to the 
consumers. Factory studied should always be visited if possible. 


Also what becomes of all these products? 


1. Food products. 
2. Clothing products. 
3. Wood—kinds and for what purposes used. 


2. Commercial: 


NOTE:—Show the relation of the following to the manufacturer, the agri- 
culturist and the child. 
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a, Transporiation. 


1. Primitive modes used here. 
2. Present modes. 


(a.) City car lines—uses, advantages of, extent, 
kind of service, how regulated. 


(b.) Hack-lines, delivery wagons, bicycles, country 
wagons. 


(c.) Roads and railroads—name principal lines 
and cities with which they connect. 


NOTE:—Emphasize all the abovefas furnishing means of communication 
between distant points and individuals, by being of service in the exchange of 
commodities and as being related to the development of other methods of 
communication such as traveling, letters, telegraph, telephone, etc. 


b. Stores, as markets—furnishing the best oppor- 
tunities for exchange, barter or trade. 


1. Principal dry goods stores. 

Make a sort of inventory of goods; show where 
the different articles come from, manner of 
transportation and the demand for them. 
Where do the people who buy these things 
get their purchasing money? Develop the 
idea of reciprocity—-mutual dependence. 
Grocery stores. 

Notice home grown products and canned goods 
and other products shipped in. .Where do 
these products come from? Where packed or 
canned as the case may be? How shipped, etc. 

3. ‘The market place. 

The things seen there. Give an accurate idea 
of home grown products, and this leads to a 
study of farming in the surrounding country. 


cas) 


4. Furniture stores. 
5. Hardware stores. 
6. Shoe stores. 

7. Drug stores. 

8. Jewelry stores. 

9. Book stores, ete. 


R2o¢ 


NOTE:—These should be studiedin a similar manner to dry goods and 
grocery stores and in connection with each one studied take some typical 
manufactory interest. 


Ge City or village: 
As being merely a larger market or store with 
greater opportunities in the way of trade. 


3. Lducational and Soctal. 


(a.) Schools. 

(b.) Libraries. 

fee Churches. 

(d.) Social life—opera houses, clubs, charitable 
organizations, industrial societies (our duties 
as members of a community.) 

(e.) Letter delivery (Post Office.) 


4 Governmental. 


NOTE:—Lead pupils to get anidea of government from the rulesin games, 
in the school yard, school room and inthe home. Lead them to discover the 
purpose for which all such rules are made, for the comfort and happiness 
of all. 


(a.) In the home. 
fone it the city. 

City officials; duties; City Hall—uses of. 
1. The Mayor. 
2. The Board of Aldermen and other boards, 
fee Olcemen. etc. 


V. MATHEMATICAL. 


(a.) Observations—sun rising and setting; moon; 
stars; day and night—their varying length; 
seasons; their change and order of recurrence. 

(b.) Globe lessons. 

(c.) Maps and mapping. 

The map work should develop clearly in the minds of 
children the following points:— 


1. The map idea. 
2. Fixedness of position. 
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3. Scale—(necessary to teach the idea of relative 
size of countries and continents.) 

4. Symbolism-—(coloring cities, rivers, etc. Teach 
symbols as you need them and use symbols as 
you teach them. After a symbol has once been 
taught always require the pupils to call to mind 
a picture of objects represented by the symbol.) 

NOTE :—In the study of Newark the historical and physical should be em- 


phasised with such of the political as particularly relates to your particular 
district. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF ANY COUNTRY. 


1. Posirion. (a) In hemisphere. (b) In zonesii(c) 
From continents. (d) From oceans, 


ActTuaL Posirion. (a) Between parallels. (b) Be- 
tween meridians. 


2. Form. 
I--yRelative: | 
2. Actual. (a) Asshown by map. (b) Indenta- 
tions. (c) Prolongations. 


3.gr ELE. 
1. Relative. (a) In relation to other continents. 


(b) In relation to ocean areas. 
2. Actual. (a) Number of square miles. 


4. RELIEF. 
1. Primary highlands. (a) Position. (b) Extent. 
(c) Elevation. 


2. Secondary highlands. (a) Position. (b) Extent 
—width. (c) Elevation. 


5. CLIMATE. 


1, Winds. (a) Over ocean or land from warm to 
cold or cold to warm latitudes. (b) Prevailing direction, 
whence it came. 
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2. Rainfall. (a) Where and why. (b) Where not 
and why. 
a. Drainage. (a) Rivers. (b) Seas. (c) Lakes. 
b. Vegetable life (zones of). 
c. Animal life (distribution of). 
d. Mineral resources. 


6. The above outlines are conditions of:—(1) Tem- 
perature as dependent upon (a) Latitude. (b) Altitude. 
(c) Ocean currents. (d) Proximity to large bodies of 
water. (2) Rainfall. (3) Character of soil. 


7. Zones of waste as dependent upon:—(1) Lack of 
moisture. (2) Altitude. (3) Latitude. (4) A supply of 
moisture giving. (a) swamp. (b) jungle. (c) eroded 
lands. 

8. Distribution of population as dependent upon possi- 
bilities of productive occupation. 


9. Productive occupation as dependent upon (1) 
Resources. (2) Supply and demand. (3) Occupation. 
(4) Commercial advantages. 

10. Development and location of centres of population 
—As expressions of necessities of the people for :—(a) 
Collecting stations. (b) For manufacturing stations. 
(c) Commercial stations. (d) Governmental stations. 


11. Development of commercial and trade routes as 
dependent upon the necessities which a people are under 
of obtaining the productions and patronage of the other 
peoples of the world. . 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Carl Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 

Carl Ritter’s Geographical Studies. 

Guyot’s Earth and Man. 

Keith Johnston’s Physical, Historical and Political 
Geography. 
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Guyot’s Physical Geography. 
Appleton’s Physical Geography. 
Eclectic Physical Geography. 
Houston’s Physical Geography. 
Maury’s Physical Geography. 
Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. 
Reclus’ Earth. 
Reclus’ Ocean. 
Reclus’ History of a Mountain. 
Stanford’s Compendiums of the Continents. 6 vols. 
Brown’s Countries of the World. 
Brown’s Peoples of the World. 
Reclus’ Earth and Its Inhabitants. 17 vols. 
Europe, 5 vols. 
Asia, 4 vols. 
Africa, 4 vols. 
Oceanica, 1 vol. 
North America, 3 vols. 
South America—being prepared. 


Methods— 


Parker’s How to Study Geography. 

King’s Methods and Aids in Geography. 
Frye’s Child and Nature. 

Crocker’s Methods of Teaching Geography. 
Geikie’s Teaching of Geography. 

Redway’s Manual of Geography. 

Trotter’s Lessons in the New Geography. 


Articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica and in bound 
volumes of Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s and’ Popular 
Science Monthly Magazines. 
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HISTORY. 


This subject should be studied in connection with 
geography in order to make the study of geography real. 
Places should be considered in relation to people who 
have lived or are living in them. 


First, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


Stories of heroes, selected by the teacher and told to the 
children of different grades. 

These can be used largely as a basis for language work. 

There should be stories from ancient history, mithology 
medizeval times and modern times. 

Particularly should stories be used drawn from the his- 
tory of this country and inculcating patriotism. 

It is well to group such stories about national holidays, 
and other suitable periods of celebration, 


“B” Crass, FouRTH GRADE. 


Stories of the discoveries and explorers of North 
America, such as the Early Norse Sea Rovers, Columbus, 
the Cabots, Amerigo Vespucci, Carteret, Henry Hudson, 
De Soto, Marquette and others. 

Many such stories can be found in Readers. 


rmAP CLASS FOURTH GRADE. 
b] 


Stories of the explorers of South America ; forexample, 
Cortez. 
Stories of ancient Greece and Rome and other European 
peoples. 
“B” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 
Stories of the early settlers of the United States ; for 
example, the Puritans, Quakers and Virginians. 


Study of Indian habits and customs. 
Use Eggleston’s First Book in American History. 


16 
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“A” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


Historical tales of the East. 

Bible Stories. 

Stories of the great nations of Asia. 

Stories of Egypt. 

Stories of the great migrations. 

Much of the reading matter of this grade should be 
selected with reference to these topics. 


“Be OCRASS “ol xt Hy GRADE, 


Study of United States history three days in the week, 
using text book for reference. | 

The following topics are suggested :— 

Early discoveries—Columbus, the Cabots, Vespucci, 
Magellan. 

Explorations and settlements. 

Raleigh’s expeditions to Virginia, 

Two days in the week general history :— 

Stories of ancient Greece and Rome. 


SOA 4 CLASS; oO DarE. CG RAD Rh: 


Suggested topics :— 
Virginia. 
Settlement of Jamestown. 
Captain John Smith. 
Starving time. 
Pocahontas. 
Great Charter. 
First homes. 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 


Massachusetts. 
The Puritans. 


Life in Europe. 
Voyage to America. 
First winter. 

The Indians. 
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Miles Standish. 

Mode of Life. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Roger Williams and Rhode Island. 
William Penn and Pennsylvania. 
Maryland and the Catholics. 
Georgia and the debtors. 

The Dutch and English in New York and New Jersey. * 


These lessons should deal with the picturesque features 
of early colonial life, and should be studied in close con- 
nection with literature and geography. 


Two days in the week general history. 

Stories of the Norsemen, 

Stories of the Crusades. 

Stories of Chivalry. 

Stories of the development of modern nations. 


“B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


United States history. 

Review explorations and settlements. 

Topics suggested :— 

English influence on the various colonies, Dutch influ- 
ence, French influence, Spanish influence. 

French and Indian War. 

Revolutionary period. 

Causes of dissatisfaction. 

Boston Tea Party. 

Patrick Henry. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

George Washington. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

Arnold and Andre. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Lafayette. 
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Battles and campaigns of the Revolutionary War. 
Lexington. 
Long Island. 
~~ Retreat across New Jersey. 
Trenton. ; 
Philadelphia. 
Valley Forge. 
Monmouth. 
Burgoyne. 
Yorktown. 
The building of the Constitution. 


“A” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


United States history continued. 
Topics suggested :— 

Mexican cessions. 

Slavery. 

American statesmen and orators. 
Clay. | 
Webster. 

Calhoun. 

Development of the government. 
Causes of the Civil War. 

Heroes of the Civil War. 

Lincoln. 

Grant. 

Sherman. 

Sheridan. 

Lee. 

Important battles and campaigns of the Civil War. 
Peninsula. 
Mississippi. 
Gettysburg. 
Sherman’s March. 
Wilderness. 
Virginia. 
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Appomattox—Close of the Civil War 
The Growth and work of the navy. 
The South. 
Before the War. 
The Confederacy. 
Reconstruction. 
Growth of the United States— 
Territory. 
Population. 
Wealth. 
Influence. 
Literature. 
Science, 
EIGHTH GRADE. 


Three days in the week English history by topics’ 
as outlined. 


One day in the week United States history reviewed 
by topics. 
One day in the week civics. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


English history topics suggested :— 

The Normans and William the Conqueror. 
Feudalism. 
Origin 
Ceremony. 
Decay. 
Chivalry. 
Knights. 
Tournaments. 
Crusades. 
The growth of constitutional liberty. 
Magna Charta. 

House of Commons. 

Henry V. and the Battle of Agincourt. 
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Charles VII. and Joan of Arc. 
The Reformation. 
The Age of Elizabeth. 


Che OUASS ~ MIGHTH (GRADE: 


The Puritans in England and America. 

Oliver Cromwell. 

The relations of Louis III., Cardinal Richelieu and 
Louis XIV., all of France, with England. 

George II. and Louis XV. 

The French and Indian War in America. 

George III. 

American Revolution. 

French Revolution. 

Second War With England. 

Battle of Waterloo. 

Battle of Trafalgar. 

The Victorian Age. 

United States and England. 

Heroes compared :— 

Wellington, Nelson. 

Grant, Lincoln. 

Statesmen compared :— 

Webster, Gladstone. 


SUGGESELON SrA) 


*MYTHS, FOLK-LORE, FABLES AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
Dee eae NG 


a. Apollo and the Python. Old Greek Stories. Bald- 
win. 

b. Aurora. 

c. Phaethon. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 


*From ‘Course of Study in History and Literature.”—Fmi7ly /. Rice. 
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d. Hercules and the Golden Apples. Adapted from 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 

Orpheus. Stories of Old Greece. Firth. 

Demeter and Persephone. Cooke’s Nature Myths 

and Stories. 

g. Balder. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 

h. Thor and his Hammer. Norse Stories. Gudrun 

Thorne-Thomsen. 


rh 


fac 


The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
Iduna and her Golden Apples. Norse Stories. 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 


Lhe 


k. Sunshine Stories. 
1. The Dog and his Image. A®sop’s Fables. 
m. The Ass and his Shadow. A#sop’s Fables. 


THE STARS. 


Peep Star! Star Peep! Wiltse’s Stories. 

The Starand the Lily. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 
Legend of the Great Dipper. Wiltse’s Stories. 
Star Dollars. Grimm. 


soci aaah 


Moon STORIES. 


a. The German Story. Fiske’s Myths and Myth 


Makers. 
b, The Chinese Story. Harper’s Magazine. Vol. 
LXII., 1881. P 4 
ec. The Indian Story. Birth and Growth of Myth. 
Clodd. 


d. The Indian Story. Longfellow’s Hiawatha 

e. The Iceland Story, or Jack and Jill. Fiske’s 
Myths and Myth Makers. 

f. The Manin the Moon. Fiske’s Myths and Myth 
Makers. 


6. 
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g. Seven Times One. Jean Ingelow. 
h. Children in the Moon. Eliot’s Poetry for Chil- 
dren and Whittier’s Child Life. 


i. The New Moon. Eliot’s Poetry for Children and 
Whittier’s Child Life. 


j. Lady Moon. Whittier’s Child Life. 


RAINBOW: STORIES. 


a. Jack and the Bean Stalk. 

b. Iris. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 

c. The Indian Story. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

d.-t he PouworGold. 

e. Bifrost and Heimdall. Norse Stories. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen. 

THE AIR AND THE WIND. 

a. Athena and the Olive. 

b. Hermes. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 

c. Ulysses and the Bag of Winds. The Odyssey. 

d. Aeneas and the Winds. The Aeneid. 

e. The Four Winds. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

f. The South Wind andthe Sun. Riley. 

g. The Four Winds. Hans Anderson. 

h. Legend of the North Wind: About a_ Boy. 
Norse Stories. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 

i. The Wind and the Sun. sop’s Fables. 

j. What the Winds Bring. Eliot’s Poetry for 
Children. 

THE CLOuDs. 


a. Apollo’s Cows. 

b. Pegasus and Bellerophon. 

c. The Phaeacian Land. Cooke’s Nature Myths and 
Stories. 
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d. Swan Maidens. Cooke’s Nature Myths and 
Stories. 
e. The Snow Queen. Second Story. Hans Andersen. 


The Snow Man. Hans Andersen. 
g. The Ice Maiden. 


Ei 


THE SEA. WATER. 


a. Neptune and the Horse. 

b. Stop, Stop, Pretty Water. Whittier’s Child Life. 

c. The Fly, the Raindrop and the Sunbeam. The 
Kindergarten. Douai. 


ANIMALS. | 

a. Arachine. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

b. The Cricket and the Poet. Browning’s Poem, 
A Tale. 

ec. Arion and the Dolphin. 

d. The Broken Wing. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 

e. Aristaeus. 

f. Melampus. 

g. The Donkey and the Salt. Asop’s Fables. 
Cooke. 


The Fox and the Stork. A¢sop’s Fables, Cooke. 
The Happy Family. Hans Andersen. 
The Wren and the Bear. Grimm. 

The Ant’and the Grasshopper. <Aisop’s Fables. 
The Crow and the Pitcher. A®sop’s Fables. 

The Hare and the Tortoise. Atsop’s Fables. 
The Ugly Duckling. Andersen. 

The Traveling Musicians. Andersen. 

Moufflou. Ouida. The Story Hour. Wiggin. 
The Brown Thrush. Whittier’s Child Life. 
The Bluebird. Whittier’s Child Life. 


nt Sion > EB ee atl 3 
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OMe TREES: 


a. Apolloand Daphne. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 
b. Rhoecus. Lowell’s Poem. Stories of Old Greece. 
Firth. 


c. Baucis and Philemon. Cooke’s Nature Myths and 
Stories. 


The Anxious Leaf. Beecher’s Norwood. ; 

The Vine and the Oak. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 

f. Old Pipes and the Piper of the Dryad, St. Nicholas 
Fanciful Tales, Stockton (Langworthy.) 

The Discontented Pine Tree. The Kindergarten 
Douai. 


h. The Walnut Tree That Wanted to Bear 1 Oe 
Wiltse’s Stories. 

i. The Tree. Bjornsen. Whittier’s Child Life. 

j. DP Tell You How the Leaves Come Down. Susan 
Coolidge. 
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10. FLOWERs. 


a. Clytie. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 

b. The Flax Flower. Andersen. 

c. May Blossom. Grimm. 

d. Chinese Story of the Narcissus. Fairyland of 
Flowers. 

The Dandelion. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Little Ida’s Flowers. Hans Andersen. 

The Pea Blossom. Hans Andersen. 

The Story of the Seeds. Geo. McDonald. David 
Elginbrod. 

The Little Brown Seed. Margaret Sidney. 

Little Dandelion. Whittier’s Child Life and Eliot’s 
Poetry for Children. 


Where the author is not mentioned, these stories are to 
be adapted from classic sources. They are not published 
in suitable form for little children, 
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Books oF REFERENCE. 
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The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Cox. 

Manual of Mythology. Cox. 

Fiske’s Myths and Myth Makers. 

Ruskin’s Athena, Queen of the Air. 

Clodd’s Birth and Growth of Myth. Humboldt 
Library. 

Bulfinch, Murray and Dwight’s Mythologies. 

Miss Emerson’s Indian Myths. 


Wiltse’s Stories for. Kindergartens and Primary 
Schools. 


Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. 

Grimm’s Fairy Stories. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Stories. 

A sop’s Fables. 

The Fairy Book. Craik. 

Tales of Norse Mythology. Benjamin Thorpe. 
Andersen’s Norse Mythology. 

The Nine Worlds. Litchfield. 

Norse Stories. H.W. Mabie. 

Baldwin's Stories of Seigfried. 

De Garmo’s Fairy Tales. 

Echoes From Mistland. 

Algonquin;Legends. Charles G. Leland. 

D. C. Brinton’s Aboriginal America. 

Myths of Greece and Rome. Guerber. 

World’s Literature. Vol. I. Burt. 

Nature Myths and Other Stories. Flora J. Cooke. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


HISTORY—LITERATURE, 


THE STORY, 


“At the heart of the great dramas uf the world lies the 
story, as the nucleus of interest. It is the story that 
delights, that thrills, that awes, that gives the impetus to 
the philosophic thought, that they have inspired.”—Ham- 
ilton Mabte. 


I. Wuat Is Ir? It is a picture, a word picture that 
helps us see more clearly, feel more heartily and 
act more faithfully. 


II. Quatitigs or A Goop Story. 


Should be interesting. 
6é 74 


instructive. 
Must cultivate a taste for good literature. 


ABal eee rane 


Lead to the formation of moral judgments—of 
approval or disapproval of persons and matters 
introduced. 


5. Should be related to the daily work. 


Stories selected should always embody tpzEats—IDEALS 
of courage, strength, wisdom, patience, generosity, unsel- 
fishness, kindness. Children imitate what they admire, 
thus the ideal becomes an unconscious influence upon 
character. 


“Tdeals are the end as well as the centre and source of 


all our living—all the other powers are but means by 
which we seek to realize our IpeALs in our lives.” 
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III. Kinps or STories. 


1. Imaginative—selected nature myths, fairy stories, 
poems, and song's. 
2. Realistic--Aim moral. If possible, true stories and 
of good deeds, rather than evil deeds. 
8. Scientific—Conveying information about natural 
laws and phenomena. . 
4. Historic. 
(a.) Biography. 
(b.) Adventure—travel. 
(c.) Industry—invention. 


Through the historic tale the child discovers how 
environment influences work and habits and how envi- 
ronment can be overcome. He also discovers the rela- 
tion between the individual and society, the growth of 
the state and the changes therein whereby it has become 
the institution of a free people. 


IV .—TREATMENT OF THE STORY. 


“Of all the things that a teacher should know how to 
do, the most important, without any exception, is to be 
able to tell a story.”—G. Stanley Hall. 


1. PREPARATION. | 
Prepare the child’s mind for the thought to be 
presented in the story by SKILFUL QUESTIONING 
and thus bring to the child’s consciousness con- 
cepts which are related to those soon to be pre- 
sented. | 


2. PRESENTATION: Give the story. 

If the story is a long one, it is best to divide it into 
sections. Each section should form a complete 
whole and be worked through and finished up as 
to apperception, abstraction and application. 

Norre.—After the story has been presented the children should 
- be required to reproduce it. In reproduction continuity of thought 


should not be broken. Faults in grammar, pronunciation, etc., may 
be corrected at the close. 
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Hold pupils to two things in reproduction :,(1) Log- 
ical continuity of thought; (2) correct language. 
It is of utmost consequence that children be 
trained into the habit of connected thinking. 


3. ABSTRACTION—An act of learning is made up of 
three processes : 


1. Receiving new concepts. 


2. Arranging, co-ordinating and associating 
these new concepts with the old ones. 
(Apperception. ) 

3. The derivation of the vital notions or truths 
lying dormant in the matter learned. 
(Abstraction.) The notions are there, 
they must be drawn out. 


The work of ABSTRACTION must be done by the 
pupil. Only those general truths which are of 
importance and significant to the child should be 
derived. 


4, APPLICATION— 


After these truths have been abstracted they should 
be expressed in good English. 

The value of knowledge for a pupil is measured by 
his ability to make it serve the needs of life. 


Notes. —A story should never be told for its own sake merely, 
but for the sake of the truth that lies within it. The story should 
point its own moral. 


Dr. Walter L. Hervey, in his ‘‘Picture Work,” says: ‘The secret 
of story-telling lies not in following rules, not in analyzing processes, 
not even in imitating good models, though these areall necessary, 
but first of all in being ruLt—full of the story, the picture, the 
children; and then in being morally and Spiritually up to concert 
pitch, which is the true source of power in everything. From these 
comes spontaneity; what is within must come out; the story tells 
itself, and of your fullness the children all receive.”’ 
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The points of practical story-telling may be thus out- 
lined : 

1. Seeit. If you areto make me see it, you must see 
it yourself. 

2. Feelit. If it is to touch your class, it must first have 
touched you. 

3. Shorten it. It is probably too long. Brevity is the 
soul of story-telling. 

4. Expand it. It is probably meagre in necessary 
background, in details. 

maeaster it.. Practice. Repetition is the mother 
of stories well told; readiness, the secret of 
classes well held. 

6. Repeat it. Don’t be afraid of re-telling a good 
story. Every one loves a “twice-told tale.” 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Simple oral lessons in the primary grades, and in the 
grammer grades written exercises in connection with 
language work tending to the proper care of the body. 
This study should not be analytical, nor should it dwell 
upon possible diseases, tending to produce a morbid state 
of mind in the children, but it should hold before them as 
a model the healthy human body as the home of the 
healthy human soul, and should lead to such wholesome 
care regarding personal habits as the needs of the body 
require. | 


First GRADE. 


Personal cleanliness. 


SECOND GRADE. 


The same as the First Grade, and in addition some 
attention to characteristics and uses of the more promi- 
nent organs of the body. 
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THIRD GRADE. 


As in the Second Grade, special attention being given 
to cleanliness of the teeth and to the cigarette and candy 
habits. 


FourRTH GRADE. 


Simple rules for exercise, rest, sleep, eating, care of the 
eyes. 
FirtH GRADE, “B” CLAss. 


Organs and processes of digestion, simply treated, with 
the effects of stimulants and smoking thereon, especially 
among children. | 


PirtH (GRADE. 1h) 2CbAss 


Foods— Necessity, kinds, quantity, cooking, chewing,etc. 


SixTH GRADE. “B’*_Crass: 
b 


Absorption and circulation. 


SIxTH GrRapbkE, A’ CLASs. 


Respiration and Perspiration. 


SEVENTH’ GRADE,“ B” “CLASS. 


Skeleton—Structure, uses, hygiene, growth, repair. 


SEVENTH GRADE, “A’”’ Crass. 


Muscular System—Structure, uses, hygiene, growth, 
exercise. 
EIGHTH GRADE, “ B” Cuass. 


The general nervous system—hygiene, growth, exer- 
Cise. 
EIGHTH Grape, “A” Cuass. 


Special senses—sight, smell, taste, hearing, touch. 
Throughout the grades such attention to the uses of 
stimulants and narcotics as is required by law and wise 
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for the children should be given. The main aim of the 
work should be positive rather than negative—the secur- 
ing of good habits through intelligent interest. 


WRITING. 


The verticai system is to be used in all the grades of 
the schools. Much attention is to be given to all writing. 
The writing books, while they are to be carefully used, 
are not the only nor the chief reliance. Children’s writing 
should be judged, not by what they write in the writing 
books, but by their ordinary written papers; hence, 
teachers in all grades are expected to give especial care 
to the penmanship of all written work, and to use the 
writing books as a means to this end. 

In a class of two grades, the book of the higher grade 
should be used. | 

First GRADE, 


Use the blackboard largely for full arm, free move- 
ments. 

For seat work, the paper pad and a soft, blunt pencil 
should be used. 

The writing should be the ordinary writing required 
for the language work. 


SECOND GRADE. 


B Class. No. 1, Graphic Writing Bek Seay Course. 
A ss “6 0, j ‘6 66 “ 


THIRD GRADE. 


B Class. No. 2, Graphic Writing Ubiosy ae Lak Course. 
A eit (° “é yy, New 73 66 z; 


FourtH GRADE. 
B Class. No. 3, Gites Mate Book, Sh a Course: 
A “6 a3 4, “6 ‘“ 


17 
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FirtH GRADE. 


B Class. No.4%,Graphic Writing Book, Shorter Course. 
A 66 66 5. 66 6 ““ “6 


“ec 


SIXTH GRADE. 


BClass. No. 4, Graphic Writing Book, Longer Course. 
ray +6 “c 5 “é oe “ce a3 6s 


f 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
B Class. No, 6, Graphic Writing Book, Longer Course. 
A 66 “sé 6, oe ‘a3 ce “c “c 
One book a year, 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
B Class. No. 6, Graphic Writing Book, Longer Course. 
A 6“ vc 6, a3 “ 6“ 


One book a year, or the entire use of a book in this 
grade can be dispensed with. 


66 “é 


NATURE STUDY. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS. 


Each subject for class study has been selected with 
reference to the following characteristics :— 

Its interest to the child. 

Its disciplinary value. 

Its practical value. (Usefulness to man.) 

Its esthetic value. 

The ease with which it may be presented objectively. 

Its intimate connection with the other studies of the 
course. 

The place the subject holds in the scheme of creation. 

We are not seeking to make scientists of the children, 
but we are striving to lead them to be keen, accurate, 
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sympathetic observers of the world about them. ‘To this 
end they are given the opportunity to investigate each 
part of their natural environment, hence the variety of 
subjects. The course is progressive, as it has been demon- 
stated by experience that at various stages in the child’s 
life his interests are concerned with this or that series 
of phenomena, and his mental growth best aided by work 
adapted to the various stages of development. The 
course follows the growth of the child, rather than any 
hard and and fast lines of school years. 


ANIMAL STUDY. 


The study of animals, as outlined, proceeds from the 
study of typical members of the vertebrates in the first 
year, through the invertebrates in succeeding years, down 
to the study of the lowest forms, in the fifth year. 

This order is found to be the most logical, as the higher 
animals present the most features referrable to the child’s 
own body. From this study of animals most like him- 
self, he progresses gradually, forming correct concepts, 
step by step, of life in its various manifestations. 

In all instances the live animal is the first studied. Its 
life in the school-room is watched, and the child thus 
gains a power of observation and an intimate knowledge 
not obtainable from the stuffed specimen or picture alone. 

The specimens selected represent types of the great 
divisions of the Animal Kingdom—the mammal, the bird, 
the fish, the insect, the crustacean, the mollusk, the polyp. 
and the lowest forms. 

Field excursions are to be made at certain times indi- 
cated on the programme, that the child may see Nature 
at work, learn to love and interpret her in her natural 
environment. 

The Aquarium in New York furnishes an opportunity 
rarely given us for observing life in the water. Excur- 
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sions are planned to coincide with the child’s study of 
fish, crustacean, sea anemone and coral. 

The Museum of Natural History affords a good chance 
for comparative work, and excursions to this are planned 
for classes in bird study, felide, etc. 

In the Preparation for Winter and Signs of Spring the 
lives of many animals, not included in the list for special 
study, furnish us with many additional points of interest. 
The beaver, the muskrat, the frog, the fly, etc, are 
extremely interesting Fall and Spring studies in relation 
to the periods of rest and awakening. 

The method to be pursued with regard to specimens for 
detailed study should be the invariable one of a specimen 
for each child or one large enough for the children of the 
group to see distinctly the parts studied. 

By thus taking the child, as it were, into the confidence 
of “bird and beast,” he gains a power of interpretation, a 
value of form as modified and adapted to environment, 
and a sympathy with all animal life, even the lowest, so 
called. 


PLANT STUDY. 


The same principle of the study of Life is to be pursued 
with the plant as with the animal. 

Not names, but the living processes of the plant life are 
to be studied; not dried specimens for study, but the 
wealth of beauty of the plant alive and responding to 
every influence. 

Certain subjects have been chosen as those best suited 
to give the child an opportunity for observation and the 
key to the world around him. 

The subjects selected are interwoven with the work 
outlined for Preparation for Winter and Signs of Spring, 
so that while the child has glimpses of the plant world 
busily at work, as a whole, he is given the opportunity 
for the special study of parts. 
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Starting with the study of some plant as a whole, he 
proceeds gradually through germination, formation, care 
and protection of buds, study of typical trees, the ripening 
~of seed vessels, the distribution of seeds, fertilization, 
study of stem, leaf and root (deferred until after the study 
of the flower, the processes being more obscure), the last 
of all, the study of the fern, mosses, etc.,—the crypto- 
grams 

With each of these topics, an excursion is planned. On 
these excursions much of the material for class study may 
be collected. 

The course completed, the child should have an increasd 
power of observation, a working knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of plant life, the beauty of adaptation of means to 
end, and an added love for plant and flower. 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 


To consist in the first grade of the simple daily obser- 
vations of the weather, taken at the beginning of school, 
and the making ofa chart filled in with pictures mainly. 


Sunshine. 
Clouds. 
Rain. 
Fog. 
Snow. 

Short talks with the children about the weather. In 
the spring, spring! rains, softening of earth, warmer days, 
etc., aid to plant world. 

Throughout the succeeding years, the daily record to 
be kept up, using words as soon as possible, and enlarg- 
ing chart by progressive steps, year by year, including 
record of temperature, direction of wind, date and time of 
observation, etc. 

This record to be accompanied by study of snow and 
other forms of water, effect of frost on rocks, erosion and 
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deposition, points of compass, indication of weather vane, 
thermometer, the sun and other phenomena. 

In the higher years the study of meteorology may be 
taken up, thus crystallizing the observations of the years 
preceding. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


The course in chemistry and physics begins with the 
study of simple phenomena, as the solution, evaporation, 
etc., of liquids. Preceded as it is, by the study of meteor- 
ology, in which similar phenomena with regard to water 
have been studied, the course proceeds from this to crys- 
tallization, etc. — * 3 

Each student is to perform the experiments in the for- 
mation of crystals from solution. A study of crystallo- 
graphic forms follows. In this each one makes the crystal 
axes and models. 
_ The second part of the course consists of the study of 
physical and chemical phenomena as illustrated in our 
every day experience with the common elements, air, fire 
and water. 

It is desirable that as soon as possible a laboratory shall 
be fitted up in each grammar school, that the students 
may perform these experiments for themselves. Until 
then, the course pursued will be the performing of the 
experiment by the teacher at the desk, the careful descrip- 
tion by the student of the apparatus used, the process, the 
resulting phenomena, and the discussion of the principle 
involved. 

The apparatus used to be the simplest consistent with 
the performing of the experiment, and as largely as pos- 
sible, that which each student may make for himself. 


COURSE I. 


In this course, the objects of nature immediately around 
the child, are taken up. The common animals, the plants 
of the garden, the plants in the school-room, etc., are all 
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within his world and as such suggest themselves as the 
best topics for study with the little ones. 


BALL. 
PREPARATION FOR WINTER. 


In the Animal World. é 
As illustrated by the squirrel, rabbit, bird, 
caterpillar, horse, cow, dog and man. 
In the Plant World. 
Seed forming. The mission of the flower. 
Roots. Garden plants dying to the ground, 
living at root. | 
Care and preparation of buds for winter. 
Fallen leaves. Their mission. Pressing and 
mounting leaves. 
Weather Chart. 
Pictured daily. 


Stupy or THE Ropents. Rabbit, squirrel, rat. 
FisH. Aquarium in school-room. | 


WINTER. 


CAT; 
House Piants. Care and study of plants in school- 
room. | 


SPRING. 


GERMINATION. Peas and beans. 
Birp. Pigeon or canary. Duck, swimming birds. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 
In Animal World. . 
As shown by rabbit, squirrel, returning birds, 
butterfly, common animals, etc. 
In Plant World. 
Opening buds. Alder, pussy-willow, horse- 
chestnut. 
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Germination of seeds out of doors. Sprout- 
ing of all things. 

Spring flowers. 

Weather. 

Chart. 

Spring rains, softening of the earth, warmer 
days. 

Work of the winds. 


COURSE “TT. 


Familiar with the common animals and plants about 
him, the child’s study reaches out farther into the world 
around him. Itis designed that much of the work should 
be done by the children out-of-doors. The gathering of 
cocoons from the trees and bushes, fish from the bay for 
the school aquarium, the study of trees in the vicinity of 
the school house, etc., all contribute to the idea of this 
year’s work. 


FALL. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 

By Animals. 

As shown by beaver, bear, musk-rat. 
By Plants. 

Bulbs, grasses, including grains. 
Weather. 

Chart. 

Daily records. 

THE tsun, 

Points of compass. 

Thermometer. 


CATERPILLAR. 

Birp. Review live bird. Wading, running birds, etc. 
Visit Central Park and Museum. 

Fisu. Of brooks, of sea. 
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WINTER. 


Fisu. (Continued.) 
Trees in WINTER. (Not evergreens.) 


SPRING. 


Twics. Lear Bups. 
GERMINATION. Use other seeds. 
BUTTERFLY. 
SIGNS OF SPRING. 
By Animals. 
As shown by beaver, bear, musk-rat. 
By Plants. 
Bulbs, Easter Lily, Tulip, Hyacinth, ete. 
Spring flowers. Collecting, pressing, 
mounting. 
Weather. 
Record. 


COURSE IEE: 


The course, as outlined, presents farther topics of study, 
including the study of the flowers as to the use of parts, 


‘which in the previous courses has been taken up as a 


whole. . This work, running through Courses III. and IV., 
prepares the way for the study of cross-fertilization as 
taken in Course V. The work on trees gives us the study 
of the pines, spruces, etc., during the winter months and 
that of the fruit trees in the spring. The work on ani- 
mals is largely on insects, using the grasshopper and but- 
terfly as types. 


FALL. 


PREPARATION FOR WinTER. Field excursion. 
Animals. 
Winter rest of mud-turtle, frog, snail, snake. 
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Plants. 
Fall planting. 
Water. 
Snow. Ice. 
Freezing. Frosts. 
Expansion. Breaking of Rocks. 
Protection of snow to plants and animals. 
Weather. 
Chart. 
Experiments with temperature of snow-banks, 
melting, ice. 
CATERPILLAR. 


GRASSHOPPER. CRICKET. 


WINTER. 


EVERGREENS, CONIFERS. 


SPRING. 


BUTTERFLY. 
Fruit Trees. Apple, pear, cherry, etc. 
Fiowers. Parts and uses. 
SiGNs oF Sprinc. Field excursion, 
Animals. 
Frog. Observation of frogs’ eggs. 
Snail. Laying of eggs in aquarium. 
_Plants. 
Planting. 
Work of farmer, gardener, etc. 
Weather. 
Snow melting. 
Full streams and resulting erosion and depo- 
sition. 
Lingering snow. 
Location. Why? 


—— —- +s ” _s =. 
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COURSE TV: 


This course continues the work of Course III., introduc- 
ing new types. The work on distribution of seeds is of 
especial interest as material for this is so abundant and 
easily obtained. The study of evergreen plants, such as 
the holly, mistletoe, ivy, etc., may be taken up during the 
winter. It is suggested that in the fall a salt water aqua- 
rium be started, the small fiddler crabs collected from the 
salt marshes, together with the sea-lettuce, this to fur-_ 
nish material for the study of the crustacea in the winter. 


FALL. | 
PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 
Animals. 
Winter life of bee and other insects, crayfish, 
fish. 
Plants. 


Ripening seed vessels. 


ates. 
Changing color of leaves. Location of sap. 


Calendar of changes. 


Weather. 
‘ Chart. 
Review water. Glaciers, icebergs, avalanches. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 
Insects. Types to be selected. 


WINTER. | 
Crustacea. Crab, lobster or crayfish. 


EVERGREENS. Other varieties. 


SPRING. 
Trees. Maple, willows. Other shade trees. 


FLowers. Parts and:uses. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 
Animals. 

Signs of activity in insect world. Bee’s 
short trips from hive for sap, and nectar 
from earliest Spring flowers. 

Beetles under logs. Flies. 


Plants. 
Early flowering trees and shrubs. 


Weather. 3 
Effects of Spring on ice-floes, icebergs, etc. 


NATURE STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Four courses are outlined. If desired, these need not be 
taken in order of progression. If the individual tastes of 
the teachers would indicate a different arrangement, a 
selection of the course preferred may be made. What- 
ever rearrangement is made, however, it is not desired 
that two teachers of different grades, in the same school, 
should select the same course, as this would result in the 
child’s going over the same ground twice. 


COURSE V. 
PLANT LIFE. 


FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS. 


a. Simple types as illustrated in the nasturtium, 
pansy, etc. 

6. Special adaptation of flowers in a head as com- 
positae, clover, etc. 


PARTS OF THE PLANT. 


Uses of parts and relation, one to the other. 

Make studies of several plants with regard to 
leaf, root and stem. Later, comparative 
work on the various kinds of roots, stems and 
leaves may be done if desired. 
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STupies AMONG THE. FLrowertess Puants. Ferns, 
mosses, lichens, etc. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


STuDY oF Types oF RapDIATE ANIMALS. 
Sea-anemone, coral, etc. 
Types oF MOLLUSKS. 
Oyster, clam, snail, etc. 


Excursion To N. Y. AQUARIUM. 


Stupies AmMonc THE LOwER ORDERS OF ANIMAL 
WORLD. 
Sponges, chalk, etc. 


COURS Hay. 
METEOROLOGY, 


Studies in atmospheric phenomena. 

Simple experiments with home-made apparatus. 

Following out of suggestions made by the Gov- 
ernment in the Charts and Guides for Ama- 
teur Observers. 


MAN AND NATURE. 


Under this heading various practical topics may 

be introduced at the discretion of the teacher. 
Of those which may be found of value are 
studies such as the following :— 

School gardens. 

Friends and foes. 

Poisonous plants. 

Birds and their preservation. 

The movement to preserve our forests. Tree 
planting. Why? How may we aid? 

Redemption of waste lands. 

Man’s early attempt to interpret nature. Classic 
myths. 
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Other topics will suggest themselves to the teacher, but 
it is desired that two or three subjects at least, shall be of 
such a nature that they can be actually worked out by the 
children. 


COURSE VII. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
Part. | 
1. Evaporation. 
Solution. 
Condensation. 
Distillation. 

2. Crystallization. 

Crystallography. 
Paria 

Air. : 

Mechanics of gases—study of air as the typi- 
cal gas. 
Chemistry of air. 

Fire. 
Structure of the candle flame. 
Combustion. 

Heat. 

Water. 

Mechanics of liquids—study of water as the 
typical liquid. 
Chemistry of water. 


COURSE VIII. 


STUDY OF ROCKS. 


I. Rock forming minerals. 
Quartz. 
Feldspar. 
Mica. 
Hornblende. 
Calcite. 
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‘ II. Rocks formed. 
Granites. 
Gneisses. 
Schists. 
Syenites. 
Limestones. 
Conglomerates. 
Sandstones. 
Shales. 
- Slates. 
Lavas. ’ 
Trap. 
III. Forces which formed rocks. 
Study of water-built rocks, 


fire-built rocks, 
changed or metamorphic rocks. 


IV. Geology of region around Newark. 


V. Study of metals and their occurrence in Nature. 
Excursions to field throughout entire course. 
Sets of fifty specimens (inch square) of each stone for 
class work. 
Collection of specimens by class. 


GENERAL OUTLINE FOR TREE STUDY. 
ANY EXOGENOUS TREE. 


A.—Whole tree. Outdoor work. General notion, 
Compare and contrast with other trees. Oral description. 
Collection of parts for future use. Observation of habitat, 
environments, etc. 

&B—Buds. Scales (protection). Young leaves. Flower 
buds. 

.C.—Twigs. Bud-scale scars (age). Leaf-scars. Fruit 
stem scars. 
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D.—Branches. Pith(starch). Heart wood. Sap wood. 
Bark (resin). 

&.—WLeaves. Relation to the Sun. Arrangement. Size. 
Shape. 

F.—Flowers. Pistillate. Staminate. (On the same tree 
or on different). i 

G.—Fruits. Seeds (distribution, protection). Germi- 
nation. Collect fruit. 

Written descriptions and ‘related reading throughout 
the work. 


1.—Take thetree asit is now (in season.) Aim to select 
a tree which all can see every day. 


2.—Size, height, diameter, circumference. 


3.—Collect twigs, notice buds, arrangement on stem, 
opposite or alternate. 


How many turns round the stem are made in passing 
from a bud, to one directly above it. 

From the shape of the tree and the relative thickness 
of the branches and twigs, which buds, terminal or 
lateral, seem to take the lead in development? 

The parts of the stem from which the leaves grow are 
called what? (nodes.) 

How many leaves grow from one node? 

What do you find growing at the node between the 
stem and the leaf? 

Find how many leaf scars on your twig? 

Find how many bud scale scars ? 

When.were they formed ? 

Beginning at the top, do you find any other marks on 
the stem ? (rings). 

Do the parts on each side of these rings look alike? 

Beginning at the top, how many rings can you count on 
your stem ? 

Find the ring on your twig which was formed last 
spring by the falling off of the scales ? 
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How much did your twig grow this summer ? 

How much did it grow last summer? 

How many years old is your twig? 

Make longitudinal and cross sections of twigs. 

Which part is dead? 

Discover the rings of wood in each which correspond 


to the record on the bark. 


Is there any difference in color between the heart wood 


and the sap wood of an older twig? 


Does it show pith and rays? 

How do lumbermen cut boards from a log? 

How can you account for difference in grain in lumber? 
How many layers in the bark ? 

How does the bark grow? 

Why can the cork be taken off without injuring ie 


tree? 


4.—Woop of tree (have specimens). 


a.—Its nature. 
6.—Color. 
c.— Uses. 


5.—Fruit (specimen present). 


a—Size. 
6.—Shape. 
c—Mother Nature’s arrangement for protecting 
the seed. 
@—wUses. | 
6.—Where found in abundance. 
7.—Age. 


8..—Generous characters. 
9.— Uses of tree studied. 
Shelter for birds. 
Home for squirrels. 
Shade. 
In architecture, etc. 
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10.—Lessons learned from trees. 
a,.—Self-preservation. 
6.—Its adaptability. 
¢.— Periects 180k. 
d.—Able to render service by producing fruit, giv- 
ing shade, and furnishing lumber (wood). 


Compare (if possible) two very different trees—that is, 
one growing in an exposed place alone, another growing 
with other trees, as in a grove or forest. Or contrast tree 
studied with some very different tree. 

Sketch from memory the tree studied. 

When possible, notice the arrangement of the leaves 
by viewing the branch from above. (Read “ Flower, 
Leaves.and Fruit,’ Lubbock). 

Supply each child with a large twig, bearing leaves 
(and fruit, if possible). 

References— 


Newhall’s—Trees of N. E. America. 

Mrs. Dysen’s—Story of the Trees. 

Newell’s—Botany Reader, Part I. 

Flagg’s—A Year with Trees. 

“Timber ’’—Filibert Roth, Forestry Division, Agricul- 
tural Department, Washington. 


SUGGESTIVE: ~SPRING: «STUD Ya 
NATURE'S AWAKENING, 


March, April and May. 


FORCES OF NATURE. 


I, The Sun as the Source of Heat and Light. 
The work it does ; Changes temperature, causes winds, 
melts the ice, causes plants to grow. 


The pleasure it gives. 
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eo The Wind—What it is. 


The wind as a worker in nature. 
1. Uses of wind to nature in the spring. 
2. Direction of each wind. 


The work of each—north wind, south wind, east and 
west winds. 

3. Uses of wind to man. 

Myths and stories : 
Odysseus and the Bag of Winds. 
Orpheus ; Legend of the North Wind. 
Hermes. 
West Wind Isa Friend of Flora, Queen of Spring. 
Prometheus. 
The Garden of Paradise. 
How the Wind Works With a Will. 
Bluster, Bright and Sprinkle. 
Story of a Breeze. 
The Wind Princess. 
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The Rain and Clouds. 


wal What is rain ? 
2. What brings the rain: ? 
3. Effects of rain. 


The above is Re only by way of review. 


Observation on the changes of nature. 


1. The’ swelling buds. Study—Maple and Pussy 
Willow. 
A. The Willow: 
How does it differ in general appearance 
from other trees? 
What is the color of the bark in the young 
twigs ? 
> h How are the buds arranged ? 
When were they formed ? 
Take off the covering and describe one. 
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When were they formed? 

When do the buds begin to swell ? 

Can you procure two kinds of ‘* pussies ?” 

The oneshedding the yellow powder (pollen) 
is made up of stamens, the other of young 
seed pods (pistils). The young seeds must 
have other material than sap before the seeds 
willripen. This comes from the pollen. 

What scatters the pollen? 


Sketch a tree. Draw a twig. Describe a 
leaf. 


Why do we plant the trees? 

What are these trees used for? 

Cut some twigs and keep them in water for 
a few weeks. 

Note any changes. 

What are the twigs used for? 


REFERENCES. 


Stories of Trees. (Willows, pp. 194-207.) 

Nature Stories. (Pussy Willow, p. 7.) Bass. 

A Spring Relish. (Buds.) 

Little Nature Stories. M. E. Burt. 

Mother Willow’s Babies. Kg. Mag., Vol. 2, p. 332. 


B. The Maples. 

Visit the nearest maple trees—as many kinds 
as possible. 

Sketch different trees in outiine. How do they 
differ ? 

Which is the sugar maple? Why so called? 

What part of the tree does the sap come from? 

Cut some twigs in pieces one inch long and 
split these through the centre. 

In which part do you find the sap ? 


How is the tree “tapped?” How far do they 
bore ! 
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What would be the result if the spile were in- 
serted farther in? 

The central portion (heart wood) of the tree is 
dead. Of what use is it? 

How does a hollow tree show which part of aie 
tree is alive? 

How does the tree change in the Petey ? - Buds 
swell, leaves come out, etc. 

What do the roots do? 

What was stored away last fall in the tree? 
(Plant food, starch.) 


From these observations lead out into the in- 
dustry of sugar making. 


REFERENCES. 


Maple Trees’ Surprise. Child's World. 

The Maple. Kg. Mag., Vol. 2, page 43. 
Story, p. 253. Child’s World. 

First Reader, p. 100. Ella M. Cyr. 

Nature Stories, p. 5. Mary Bass. 

Little Nature Stories, ‘‘March.” M. E. Burt. 
Stories of Trees, p. 116. Mrs. Dyson. 


2. Germination. 
Necessary conditions—Moisture, temperature. 
Changes—In size, in parts. 
Draw different stages. 
Notice manner of breaking through the ground 
and carefully watch the development of the plant. 
3. Return of the birds. Observe them as builders. 
Care taken in selecting spot for nest. Notice 
trades represented by birds. 
Easter. 
Spring flowers. 
Insects, butterflies. 
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SLU DY 4OR. GER MUNA LGEN: 
(Sugyestions to Teachers.) 


CENTRAL THOUGHT—Care and Protection, and later, 
Order, System and Plan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Longman’s Object Lessons. 


Guides for Science Teaching—Concerning a Few Plants- 
G. L. Goodale. 


First Lessons in Botany. Bailey. 

Lessons in Botany. Alphonso Wood. 

A Reader in Botany, Part I. Newell. 

First Book of Botany. Eliza A. Youmans. 
Introduction to Botany. Spalding. 

Song of Life. M. Morley. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools. Mrs. L. L. 


Wilson. 
GENERAL PLAN. 
I. ‘Topic—Conditions of Germination. 
II. Purposes. 


1. General—To give pupils a knowledge of the con- 
ditions necessary for the process of germination. 
2. specific. 
(a.) To give a knowledge of the successive steps in 
the process of germination. 
(b.) To create a love for nature and her methods of 
working. 
(c.) ‘Toteach observation, thinking and reasoning. 
(d.) To lead the children to discover the truth that 


we reap what we sow. 
{II. Preparation. 


1. Teacher should have a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. 
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2. She should ascertain what the children already 
know about the subject. 


3. Materials should be prepared anda specimen given 
each child. 


IV. Presentation. 


V. Application. 

1. In respect to other studies. 
(a.) Language. 
(b.) Penmanship. 

Htc.) Spelling. 
(d.) Reading. 

2. With relation to the home. 
(a.) Carefulness in regard to work. 
(b.) Interest in outdoor work, 

3. In regard to the development of the mental 

activities. 


(a.) Observation. 
(b.) Thinking. 
(c.) Judgment. 
(d.) Reasoning. 


: MATERIALS AND APPARATUS. 
I. Seeds—Beans and peas. 
II. Materials for planting—Soil, sand, sawdust, boxes. 


III. Materials and apparatus for the various experiments. 
PLAN OF PRESENTATION TO THE CHILDREN, 


Preparatory Steps. 
Have seeds planted so as to show from seven to ten 
stages of growth, the last being the seed soaked in 


water for 24 hours. 


NOTE—Let the children do the work. 
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Steps in Presentation. 


I. Study and examine the bare seed. The following 
names should be understood before leaving the 
subject : . 


1. Root or Radicle. 
Stem, Bud, or Plumule. 
Leaves, Cotyledons (number of cotyledons). - 


II. The children are now teady for the various stages. 


Having placed the series, beginning with the 
soaked seed before them, let them study points of 
difference and points of likeness. 


The teacher should guide the work by asking questions 
of such a character that the answers must be sought from 
dn examination of the plants themselves. 

For example let them note— 

1. Difference in size, 
2. What has taken place. 


3. Different parts and changes that have taken place; 
use of each part, first to the plant and then to 
animals and man. 


4, What the conditions were that were necessary for 
growth. 


(a.) Moisture—how supplied. 
Experiment 1. 


(b.) Light. | 
Experiment 2. 
(cw Heat: 


Experiment 3. 
EXPERIMENTS. 


1. Have four or five seeds planted in sawdust, from 
which all the moisture has been driven off by 
heat. 7 
Purpose—To ascertain if moisture is one of 
the conditions of germination. 


- 
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2. Place a number of seeds in moist sawdust in a cool 
place, but do not allow them to freeze. 


Purpose—To ascertain if heat is necessary 
for germination. 

3. Place a few soaked seeds on top of the sawdust, and 
in afew days examine. 


Purpose—To determine if light prevents ger- 
mination, 

Note—To prevent drying, the dish should 
be covered with a ‘‘bell-jar.” 


Nature Study will not succeed unless it. is coordinated 
with other studies. It is not to be pushed in as an extra, 
but should be made the basis of much of the other work 
of the school. For example, it cannot be separated from 
language and drawing. Experience has shown that it 
gives to these a life and interest they never possessed be- 
fore. Itis better for the pupils to express their own ideas, 
based cn their own observations, than to copy and put into 
somewhat different form the ideas obtained from teacher 
or book. Nature study forms a fitting introduction to 
much that is most beautiful in literature. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR LANGUAGE. 


1. What spring rains and sunshine do for the seed. 
2. What we found inside the seed. 

3. How the seed gets out of the ground. 

The part that grows down. 

The part that grows up. 

The baby seedling. 

The growing plant. 

The grown plant has flowers. 

What are flowers for? 

10. The flower mother. 
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11. The flower servants. 

12. The flower mother and her seeds. 
13. Where the seeds come from. 

14. How seeds are scattered by nature. 
15. How seeds are planted by nature. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PRIMARY TEACHERS AS 
TOs OCCU RATION {WORK 


The arm inall school work is to have.every exercise truly 
educative in its influence upon the child. 

The occupation work is as imperative in its claims as the 
recitation. The work demands most thoughtful planning 
and preparation. It must be so adapted and presented 
that it will not only arouse and strengthen ideas in the 
child’s mind, but will also provide conditions for gaining 
new ideas. 

These 1pEAs must be so related to the child’s experience 
that they are of real InrEREsST and become a part of his life. 

THE CHILD reveals his interest, his experiences and 
powers, through various modes of expression. 

The material or mediums of expression depends upon 
the nature of the subject. (Such material should be used 
as will allow the fullest and most satisfactory expression. ) 

All work done by the child when not under immediate 
supervision should truly tell his power and his need. 

Cray Mope.inc should be used for all objects requiring 
expression in three dimensions; or in relief for models 
of huts, houses, or parts of architectural structures and 
decorative detail for utensils; for models of insects and 
other animals, and for all objects in Nature Study or His- 
tory that require, for correct rendering, a plastic medium. 

SanpD MopeELinc may be used for natural land areas, and 
for changes that have occurred in these by the action of 
physical forces; and for all the subjects in geography, 
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science, history and mathematics that may be well ex- 
pressed by its yielding character. 
PAINTING with water colors or colored crayon should be 


used for illustrating those phases of nature that possess 
the color element. 


Encourage LarGr, FREE work. 

In the free-hand paper cutting the child may make his 
story better understood by pasting the cutting in order 
upon a background of some contrasting color. 


Various Mopes or Expression PosstIBee. 


I. Making. 

(2) Articles needed for daily use in the daily work—as 
Squares to hold paste, envelopes for sentences, words, 
pictures, etc.; boxes, trays and baskets of various sizes 
made from cardboard for holding shoe-pegs, lintels, etc. ; 
bags, dust cloths and pen wipers, or any useful article. 


(4) Articles illustrating the ideas gained in regular 
lessons; as, the houses of primitive people studied, weap- 
ons, utensils, modes of travel, and inventions—as sun-dial, 
clock-face, etc. 


(c) Articles for the use of others—simple, but useful, 
gifts—appropriate to the festival occasions, for those at 
home, or for other children who may be less fortunate. 


Il. Modeling in clay or sand. 
III. Paper cutting and pasting. 
IV. Painting with water colors. 


V. Drawing 6n blackboard or paper in ONE or MORE of 
the above ways, and in connection with other lessons. 
(2) Illustrate a story that has been told or read. 


(6) Represent different occupations and the tools or im- 
plements used in each; as, the farmer, carpenter, black- 


smith, shoemaker, etc. 
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(c) Describe and represent the work of the seasons and 
the implements used; as, the planting of gardens in spring. 


(2) Represent the work of each day in the home, etc., 
and the things needed in each kind of work. 


(¢) Represent the means of transportation observed on 
land and water, or imaged from stories and pictures; as, 
boats, bridges, wagons, caravans, trains of cars, ete. 


(7) Ullustrate inventions. 


(g) Illustrate the successive pictures represented in a 
poem. 


Encourage pupils to collect pictures connected’ with 
work being done; as, pictures of people of other countries, 
their manners and custom of living, ete. (Carefully mount 
the same. ) 


Note.—In planning the hand-work with the children, 
take time for discussion and explanation, ascertaining that 
every child knows clearly what he is to make, to what use 
it will be put, and also that he feels so surrE of materials 
and plans that he can work freely and independently. 


CRITICISM, COMMENDATION and ENCOURAGEMENT are tools 
in hands of the teacher to inspire closer study and awaken 
enthusiasm and desire for improvement on the part of the 
pupils. The pupil should be allowed to be his own CRITIC 
first. 


IMPROVEMENT must be noticed by the teacher. Growth 
will be shown in pupils’ work after a just criticism has 
given rise to more accurate observation. 

In all work the children should be trained to habits of - 
economy in the use of materials; neatness and order in 
care of materials; honesty and accuracy in having the 
work so well done that it fulfills its intended purpose. 
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MUSIC. 


A permanent grading of the music of the city is at 
present impossible on account of the very recent adoption 
of the Natural Music Course. To reach thorough results 
the books must be placed for the current year where they 
will best meet the present requirements of the pupils. As 
the work broadens in scope in the upper grades a rear- 
rangement of the course will be made to meet the grow- 
ing necessities. 

First GRADE. 


Rote songs with individual training by means of inter- 
val and tone work. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Rote songs with interval work continued. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Chart A. Interval drill continued, vocalizing with 
open vowel tones, as ood, 6, etc. Intervals to be sung on 
pitches C. D. E. Chart exercises vocalized. Simple key 
exercises selected from primer for black board reading. 

FourTH GRADE. 


Pritier. Chart B. Intervals vocalized on C. D. E. F. 


FirTH GRADE. 


Primer. Chart C. Interval work continued as in 
previous grades. | 


SIXTH GRADE. 
Reader Number One. Chart D. Interval drill. 
. SEVENTH GRADE. 
Reader Number One. Chart D. Interval drill. 
EIcutH GRADE. 


Reader Number Two. Chart E. Intervals for tone drill. 
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DRAWING. 


The Prang drawing books and manuals are in use in 
the various grades as follows:— 
First GRADE. 


Primary Manual, Part I. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Primary Manual, Part II. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Nos. 1 and 2. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, 
Parte l, 


FourRTH GRADE. 


Nos. 3 and 4. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, 
Part IT. 


FirrtrH GRADE. 


Nos. 5 and 6. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, 
Part III. 


SIxTH GRADE. 


No. 7%. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, Part IV. 


SEVENTH GARDE. 


No. 8. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, Part IV. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


No.9. Prang Elementary Course. Manual, Part V. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


In each grade the work is taken up in the following 
order: 


—— 
: 
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STUDY OF MODEL. 


In the study and analysis of the model endeavor to 
arouse the interest of each pupil. Lead him to discover 
the facts of form, size and construction. Emphasize any 
geometric principle involved in the design. Examine the 
material of which the model is made, note the fitness of 
material and design for the intended use. Find, if pos- 
sible, other adaptations of the mechanical principle con- 
tained. 


DRAWING, 


Show the necessity for a drawing that will express 
facts. Let each pupil make a free hand working sketch 
of the model, expressing in a clear and systematic way 
the facts gained in previous analysis. In the sketch give 
attention to good proportions and clear dimensions. The 
technical sketch will contain the thought of the lesson until 
it is put in permanent form in the accurately made work- 
ing drawing. Every line in the sketch should be made 
free hand and every line in the working drawing with the 
instruments. 


WOOD WORK. 


In constructing a model the pupil should be led to rely 
on the dimensions of the working drawing, so that the 
finished piece may be the completion of the thought 
transmitted by the drawing. 

In the wood work give special attention to the proper 
handling of materials and tools. 


FIFTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


Use and care of simple drawing tools, as pencil, T 
square, triangle, ruler and compasses. 
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Making working drawing of each lesson. Making 
designs, using straight lines and arcs of circles in simple 
combination. 

Working drawings for this grade show but one view, 
(projection.) 


WOOD WORK. 


Use and care of knife andtry square. Cutting straight 
jines with, across and against the grain. 

Cutting convex, concave and compound curves. Test- 
ing with ruler and try square for accurate measurement, 
straight lines and square corners. Proper use of sand- 
paper as a finishing tool. 

Selections are made from the following list of models: 

Oblong, label, keytag, match striker, Greek cross, St. 
Andrew’s cross, fishline reel, yarnwinder, kitestring reel, 
calendar back, pencil sharpener, sandspade, mat, paper 
knife, valise tag, book carrier, bangle board, bill or paper 
file, picture frame bracket. 


SIXTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


First principles of orthographic projection. 

Use of more than one view (projection) to express all 
the facts of a model. Relative positions of the several 
views (projections) with respect to each other. Making 
working drawings of all models constructed. 


WOOD-WORK. 


Work with thicker wood than that of the fifth grade. 

Straightaway whittling of rectilinear forms. Free 
whittling of curvilinear forms and free-hand modeling 
with knife. : 


o> «~ 
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Construction of models requiring more than one piece 
to make the finished form. 

Assembling parts. 

Use of glue, hammer and brads and sandpaper. 

Lessons for this grade are selected from the following 
list: 

Sahdpapering block, bundle-carrier, plant support, 
tipeat, tipcat bat, knife sharpener, pen rack, tooth 
brush holder, sled, letter opener, photograph holder, wind- 
mill (head and vane), glove mender, bracket, match box. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


DRAWING. 


Additional drawing tools for this grade are drawing 
boards and 60 degrees by 30 degrees triangle, making a 
complete working drawing of each model before begin- 
ning its construction. 

Practice in reading drawings by giving lessons from 
blue print. 


WOOD-WORK. 


‘Instruction and practice in the use of the simpler wood- 
working tools, as square, gauge, saw, chisel, plane and bit 
and brace. Each lesson is on some article of use for the 
home, the schoolroom or the manual training room. 

The models for this grade are chosen from the follow- 
ing list: 

Rectangular prism, strop, bill file base, door wedge, 
whisk broom holder, coat hanger, drawer handle, tool 
rack, sandpapering block, teapot stand, windmill, match 
box, toothpick holder, pencil tray, ink stand, oilstone case, 
book stall and bracket. 
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EIGHTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


The mechanical drawing of this grade involves no new 
feature, the work is of same general nature as the seventh 
grade, but the problems are more complex and the draw- 
ing more difficult. : 

Reading drawings from the blue print, making simple 
detail drawings from blue print of an assembled con- 
struction. 


WOOD-WORK. 


In the wood-work special attention is given to the care 
of tools, use of grindstone and oilstone, proper angle for 
grinding chisels and plane bits, methods of fastening 
parts together, brads, glue, screws. As the lessons 
advance greater accuracy in tool manipulation is insisted on. 

Besides, or in place of the regular models for this grade, 
the pupil is encouraged to plan atd construct special 
pieces of simple furniture and apparatus for school use. 

For this grade a selection is made from the following 
list of models: 

Blackboard ruler, bench hook, towel rack, whisk broom 
holder, box, small drawing board with T square and tri- 
angles, foot stool, towel roller, knife and fork box, tray for 
minerals, blacking case, salt box. : 

In each of the grades the pupil is encouraged to do 
original work in designing and construction. Whenever 
a new tool is to be used, the class is given a short talk on 
the characteristic uses of such tool, and the general fitness 
of the tool, both in shape and material, for its designed 
use. As occasion presents such topics as kinds of wood, 
grain, warp, twist, and the like, are discussed with the 
class. The pupils are stimulated to find out for them- 
selves about the manufacture of the materials in common 
use in the manual training lessons, as glue, sandpaper, 
brads, screws, etc. 


~, 
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FIRST YEAR WORK. 


DRAWING. 


The mechanical drawing in the High School will con- 
sist of making technical sketch and working drawing of 
problems to be constructed in w ood, designing pieces of 
school furniture and apparatus, making assembled or 
detail drawings of same, as the problem may require. 

Mathematical constructions, showing the application of 
geometric principles to practical problems. 

Theory of orthographic projection, showing reasons for 
positions of the several projections of a solid by the third 
angle method. 

Use and care of the mathematical drawing instruments. 

Use of ink in lining in a drawing. 

Making tracing of drawing. 

Making blue prints for use in wood-working room. 

Preparing paper for blue print process. 


WOOD-WORK. 


. Continuing from point attained in eighth grade: 

Use and care of a more complete set of wood-working 
tools. 

Construction of the more complicated problems enter- 
ing into the practice of joinery, together with the applica- 
tion of such problems to common use. 

Proper use of various fastenings, as glue, nails, screws, 
dowels, keys, etc. 

Use and care of turning lathe. 

Center turning soft and hard wood. 

Face-plate work. 


Chuck work. ! 
Individual projects, such as cabinets, footstools, blacking 


cases, umbrella stands and the like, involving the prin- 
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ciples of joinery and turning, the designing of such pieces 
to be done by the pupils who make them. 

As occasion presents, topics suggested by work of the 
class will be discussed, such as:— 


WOOD. 


Forest distribution, method of preparing commercial 
product, transportation, structure and composition, sea- 
soning defects, how to distinguish common commercial 
woods. 


MEASUKEMENTS, 
Standard systems, tools for measuring and lining, rule, 
square, gauge, dividers, bevel, callipers, etc. 
SAWS. 


Characteristic, shape and use of each, points of similar- 
ity and difference. 

For hand work—Cross-cut, rip, back, turning and com- 
pass saws. 

For machine work——Circular, band and gang saws. 


EDGED TOOLS. 


Theory of cutting edge, special use and consequent 
shape of: Knife, chisel, plane, draw-knife, spoke-shave, 
together with general process of manufacture. 


BORING TOOLS. 


Gimlet, auger, brace and bit and drill. 
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Principle involved, solids of revolution and their genera- 
tion. Kinds of lathes for different uses. 

Pupils will be encouraged to visit shops and find out for 
themselves about various methods of manufacture. 
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SEWING. 
SIXTH GRADE. 


Simple basting. 

Running. 

Creasing and basting hems. 

Hemming. 

Stitching. 

Backstitching. 

Overhanding. 

Overcasting. 

Making small bags, applying stitches learned. 

Two runs and a backstitch. 

Quick running. 

Gathering and stroking. 

Sewing gathers to band. 

Drafting and making doll’s skirt. : 

Kensington outline stitch and its application to simple 
design. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Review simple stitches of last year’s work, making 
models of same for mounting in books. 

Different kinds of bastings. 

Tucking. 

Facing on ruffle. 

Making full size aprons, applying tucking and facing on 
ruffle. | 

Patching. 

Catch-stitching. 

Flannel patching. 

Darning stockings. 

Darning tears and holes in woolens. 

Fancy flannel stitches. 

Making flannel skirt—full size. 

Hemstitching. 

Sewing on lace. 
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EIGHTH GRADE. 


Damask hemming. 

Overhanded patch. | { 

Bias and shaped facings. 

French seam, straight and bias. 

Gussets. 

Drafting and making muslin underskirt—full size. 

Buttonholes. — 

Buttonholing scalloped edges. 

Sewing on hooks and eyes. 

Loops for hooks. 

Eyelet holes. 

Sewing on tape. 

Mitering corners. 

Hemming and blind-stitching ‘woolens. 

Whipping on ruffle. , 

Binding bottom of dress skirt. 

Cutting and making garments, including principles 
taught. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, 


GENERAL COURSE 


Junior YEAR, 


Weeks. Furst Semester. 
20 Psychology and Child Study. 
20 Drawing. 
20 Primary and Kindergarten, 
10 Reading and Literature. | 
10 Language and Grammar. { pert: 
Second Semester. 
20 Applied Psychology and Pedagogy. 
20 Music. 
10 Arithmetic. } 
10 Baiory. f Methods. 
10 Observation and Discussion. 
10 Nature Study. 
SENIOR YEAR. 
Weeks... First Semester. 
20 History and Science of Education. 
10 Nature Study. } 
10 peoaanny | Methods. 
20 School Management. 


j Physical Training, 10. 
| Manual Training, 10. 


Second Semester. 


: Teaching and Critic Meetings. 


Weeks. 
20 
20 
20 


10 
10 


20 
20 
10 
10 


Weeks. 


20 
10 
20 
10 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
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KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 


First Semester. 


Psychology and Child Study. 
Drawing. 
Primary and Kindergarten. 


Reading and Literature. } 


Language and Grammar. ( Meth eoe 


Second Semester. 
Music. 
Theory of Kindergarten. 
Observation and Discussion. 
Nature Study. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


First Semester. 


History and Science of Education. 
Nature Study. 

Education of Man (Kindergarten Theory). 
Mother Play. 
Teaching. 


Second Semester. 
Literature. 
Program Work. 
Mother Play. 
Teaching. 
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If a student successfully completes any one of the five 
courses, he shall receive from the Board of Education a 


certificate. Three of these certificates shall entitle the 
pupil to a diploma. 

The program of recitations will be so arranged that a 
pupil can pursue three studies simultaneously and will 
have three recitations a week in each study. In this way, 
a successful student can win a diploma in three years. 

Any member of the school who holds a diploma of the 
Drawing School can offer the diploma as the equivalent 
of one certificate. 


— | a —_ —— SS = = 
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DRAWING SCHOOL. 


THE SCHOOL IS DIVIDED INTO THREE DEPARTMENTS: ARCHI- 
TECTURAL, MECHANICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
; DESIGNING DEPARTMENT. 


1T COVERS THREE TO FOUR YEARS OF SEVEN MONTHS PACH 


fae I TECTURAL AND? MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
Classes Meet Three Times a Week. 


The course in Architectural and Machine Designing ex- 
tends over three years. The major part of the time is 
devoted to drawing, which embraces the elementary prin- 
ciples, projections, intersections and developments, the 
construction of curves and conic sections. 

Pupils in Architectural Drawing are made familiar with 
the various scales and architectural forms. They will study 
and draw the Five Orders of Architecture. 

Carpentry will be taken up by giving rules for cutting 
all kinds of joints, followed by roof constructions and stair 
building. 

The course terminates with the designing of buildings 
worked out from a given program—full sets of plans 
including working drawings of exterior and interior details. 

The Work tn Mechanical Drawing comprises the con- 
Struction of curves, the application of conic sections, 
helices, screw thread, etc., to mechanical draughting, 
drawing of bolts and other standard forms, the construc- 
tion and representation of gearwheels and their applica- 
tion and use in machinery. 

‘The designing of a lathe or some other machine and the 
planning of a machine shop completes the course in 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, Mechanics, Physics, 
Technical Reading are required subjects to complete the 
course in Architectural and Mechanical departments. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGNING DEPARTMENT. 
Crasses Meer Twice A WEEK. 


Pupils begin with drawing from elementary objects and 
plaster casts with charcoal. The training of hand and 
eye prepares the student to copy with accuracy and intel- 
ligence whatever forms may come before him, and to make 
him acquainted with a variety of forms, the way of repre- 
senting them, and to study light and shade. The study of 
the Historical Ornament of all ages and all countries is 
given much prominence. Thecurriculum further includes 
the conventionalization of natural flowers, drawing from 
antique casts, sketching from life, water color painting 
and pen and ink drawing. 

Classes tn clay modeling and casting in plaster of paris 
are connected with the Free-hand department. 

The day classes for women, on Wednesday and Saturday 
forenoon and afternoon, take up the same subjects as the 
evening classes, nore prominence being given to color 
work. The object of the Free-hand Course is to train the 
pupils in the application of ornamental design to the indus 
trial arts, to illustration or to prepare them for higher art 
schools. 

There will be a series of lectures onart to accompany the 
regular course. 


Wino OE SLU DY IN: DE ae 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 

. First YEAR. 

Study of Geometry for beginners. Lines, angles, tri- 
angles, quadrilaterals, orthographic projections, intersec- 
tions and development of geometrical figures. 

Drawing. Geometrical problems, orthographic projec- 
tions, intersections and developments of geometrical 
figures. Drawing of architectural details from sketches. 
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SECOND YEAR. 


Study of Plane and Solid Geometry. First steps in 
Algebra. Positive and negative quantities, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, fractions, equa- 
tions, square and cube root. 

Drawing. Orders of architecture, isometric projec- 
tions, architectural compositions. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Practical calculations of masonry, timber, strength, etc. 
Study of perspective and architectural compositions— 
full sets of working drawings. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
First YEAR. | 


In Geometry and Algebra the same subjects are taken 
up as above said for first and second year Architectural 
classes. 

Drawing. Geometrical problems, orthographic projec- 
tions, intersections and developments of geometrical 
figures. Construction of helix, screwthread and conic 


sections. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Drawing of standard bolt, pulley, pillow block or similar 
objects and the construction and representation of gearing. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Study of elementary physics, practical mechanics and 


technical readings. 
Drawing. Construction of gear wheels and designing of 


a lathe or some other machine. 


20 
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FREE-HAND DRAWING. 


First YEAR. 


Elementary object and cast drawing. 
Historic ornament. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Advanced object and cast drawing. 
Historic ornament and polychromic design. 


THIRD AND FourTH YEAR. 
Elective. 


Drawing from antique casts. 
Sketching from life, 

Pen and ink drawing. 

Applied designing and illustrating. 


CLAY MODELING. 


First YEAR. 


Modeling from round and flat copies. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Original designs, historic ornament and details of 
human figure. 
Casting in plaster of paris. 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Reading—Franklin First, First Advanced, New Primer 
and First, New First, Second, Second Advanced, New 
Second, Third, Third Advanced, New Third, Fourth, New 
Fourth, Intermediate, Fifth and New Fifth Readers; Mon- 
roe’s Chart Primer, New Primer, First, First Advanced, 
Second, Second Advanced, Third, Third Advanced and 
Fourth Readers; Monroe’s School Chart; Appleton’s First, 
Second, Third, Introductory Fourth, Fourth and Fifth 
Readers; Appleton’s Reading Chart; Swinton’s Primer 
and First, First Advanced, Second, Second Advanced, 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers; Collards, Beginners’ 
Reader, Parts I. and II.; Unique Reading Chart, Parts 
Meana Lt: Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United 
States; Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United 
States; Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the United 
States; Werner’s Primer; Fundenberg’s First Lessons in 
Reading; Primary Language Charts, Parts I and II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS'— 
First GRADE. 


Literature—Stories for Children, Lane; Fairy Tale and 


. Fable, Thompson; Old-Time Stories (also 2d grade), 


Smythe. 

Nature—Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Craik; Nature 
Stories for Youngest Readers, Davis; Nature’s Byways 
(also 2d grade), Ford; Skyward and Back, Robinson; 
The Plant Baby and Its Friends, Brown ; From Septem- 
ber to June (also 2d grade), Warren. 

Geography—Around the World, First Book (also 2d 
grade), Carroll. 

History—Stories of the United States for Youngest 
Readers, Davis. 
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Miscellaneous—The Children’s Primer, Cyr; The Chil- 
dren’s First Reader, Cyr; School Reading, First Year, 
Baldwin; Our Home and School Reader, Book 1, Taylor; 
New Era Reader, ‘No. 1; Our. Little Book for Little 
Folks, Crosby; The Finch Primer, 


SECOND GRADE. 


Literature—Old-Time Stories (also 1st grade), Smythe; 
Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 1, Norton; Fairy Stories and 
Fables, Baldwin; Rhymes and Fables (also 3d grade), 
Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 3d grade), Haaren. 

Nature—Nature’s Byways (also 1st grade), Ford; All 
the Year Round, Parts 1, 2 and 3, Strong; Plant Life, 
Bass; Animal Life, Bass; Sea Side and Way Side, Vol. 1, 
Wright; Cats and Dogs, Johonnot; From September to 
June (also Ist grade), Warren; The World and Its Peo- 
ple, Book 1, Dunton; Introduction to Leaves from Na- 
ture’s Story Book, Kelly. 

Geography—Around the World, First Book (also Ist 
grade), Carroll. 

FTistory—Stories of Great Inventors, Macomber. 

Miscellaneous—The Children’s Second Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Second Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 2. 

TuirD GRADE. 

Literature—Rhymes and Fables (also 2d_ grade), 
Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 2d grade), Haaren; Fairy 
Life, Haaren; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 2, Norton; Old 
Stories of the East, Baldwin. 

Nature—Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright; Feath- 
ers and Fur, Johonnot; My Saturday Bird Class (also 4th 
grade), Miller. 

Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 4th grade), 
Andrews; Each and All (also 4th grade), Andrews; The 
World and Its People, Book II., Dunton; Around the 
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World, Book 2 (also 4th grade), Carroll; Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard (also 4th grade), Kirby; Geographical 
Reader, First Book, King. 


flistory—Stories of Old Greece, Firth. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Third Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Third Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 3; Twilight Stories, Foulke; Braided Straws, Foulke. 


FourtTH GRADE. 


Literature—Arabian Nights, Aladdin; Fifty Famous 
Stories Retold, Baldwin; Fanciful Tales, Stockton; Heart 
of Oak Books, Vol. 3, Norton; AXsop’s Fables, Stickney; 
Ballads and Tales (also 5th grade), Haaren; Fairy Tales 
(also 5th grade), Rolfe. 


Nature—My Saturday Bird Class (also 3d grade), 
Miller; Stories Mother Nature’ Told, Andrews; Short 
Stories of Our Shy Neighbors, Kelly; Wings and Fins, 
Johonnot; Sea Side and Way Side, No. 3, Wright. 

Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 3d_ grade), 
Andrews; Each and All (also 3d grade), Andrews; 
Around the World, Book 2 (also 3d grade), Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book III., Smith; The World and 
Its Peagple, Book IV. (also 5th grade), Coe; North America 
(also 5th grade), Carpenter; Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board (also 3d grade), Kirby; On the Farm, Parker; Geo- 
graphical Reader, Second Book, King. 

History—Biographical Booklets (also 5th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers (also 5th grade) Hazard; Stories 
of Great Americans for Little Americans (also 5th grade), 
Eggleston; The Story of the Greeks (also 5th grade), 
Guerber; First Steps in the History of Our Country (also 
5th grade), Mowry; Ten Boys (also 5th grade), Andrews. 

Miscellaneous—The Children’s Fourth Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Fourth Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 4. 
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FirtH GRADE. 


Literature—Balladsand Tales (also 4th grade), Haaren; 
Fairy Tales (also 4th grade), Rolfe; Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, Stickney; Book of Tales, Swinton; Children’s 
Storiesof American Literature, Wright. 

Nature—Plants and Their Children, Dana; Flyers, 
Creepers and Swimmers, Johonnot. 

Geography—The World and Its People, Book IV. (also 
4th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book V. (also 
6th grade), Coe; North America (also 4th grade), Carpen- 
ter; Asia (also 6th. grade), Carpenter; Geographical 
Reader, Third Book, King; Uncle Robert’s Visit (also 6th 
grade), Parker. 

Flistory—-Biographical Booklets (also 4th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers (also 5th grade), Hazard; The 
Colonies, Dutton; Stories of Great Americans for Little. 
Americans (also 4th grade), Eggleston; Stories of Ameri- 
can Life and Adventure (also 6th grade), Eggleston; The 
Story of the Greek’s (also 4th grade), Guerber; The Story 
of the Romans (also 6th grade), Guerber; First Steps in 
the History of Our Country (also 4th grade), Mowry; 
Beginner’s American History, Montgomery; Story of Our 
Country (also 6th grade), Burton; Ten Boys (also 4th 
grade), Andrews. 

Miscellaneous—School Reading, Fifth Year, Baldwin; 
New Era Reader, No. 5; Information Reader, No. 1, Beal. 


; SixTH GRADE. 


Literature—-Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tetlow; Robin- 
son Crusoe, Defoe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 4, Norton; 
Boys of other Countries, Taylor. 

Nature—Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, Johonnot. 

Geography.—The World and its People, Book V. (also 
5th grade), Coe; The World and its People, Book VI. 
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(also 7th and 8th grades); The World and its People, Book 
VII. (also 7th and 8th grades), Badlam; The World and 
its People, Book VIII. (also 7th and 8th grades), Kellogg’; 
Asia, (also 5th grade), Carpenter; Uncle Robert’s Visit 
(also 6th grade), Parker; Geograpical Reader, Fourth 
Book, King. 

FHiistory.—Stories of American Life and Adventure (also 
5th grade), Eggleston; The Story of the Romans (also 
dth grade), Guerber; Story of Our Country (also 5th 
grade), Burton; Stories of the American Revolution, 
First Series (also 7th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the 
American Revolution, Second Series (also 7th grade), 
Tomlinson; The Young American (also 7th grade), 
Judson; American History (also “th and 8th grades), 
Montgomery; School History of the United States (also 
7th and 8th grades), McMaster; History of the United 
States (also 7th and 8th grades), Fiske; History of the 
United States (also 7th and 8th grades), Mowry; History 
of the United States (also 7th and 8th grades), Gordy. 


Miscellaneous.—School Reading, Sixth Year, Baldwin; 
Information Reader, No. 2, Clifford. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature.—Classics for Children:—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 8th’ grade), Seven American Classics, Swinton; 
Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 5, Norton; Studies in Litera- 
ture and Composition (also 8th grade), Skinner. 

Geography.—The World and its People, Book VI. (also 
6th and 8th grades); The World and its People, Book VILI., 
(also 6th and 8th grades), Badlam; The World and its 
People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 8th grades), Kellogg; 
Geographical Reader (also 8th grade), Rupert; Geograph- 
ical Reader, Fifth Book, King. 

History.—Stories of American Revolution, First Series 
also 6th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the American 
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Revolution, Second Series (also 6th grade), Tomlinson; 
The Young American (also 6th grade), Judson; American 
History (also 6th and 8th grades), Montgomery; Stories 
of New Jersey (also 8th grade), Stockton; Twelve Naval 
Captains, Seawell; School History of the United States 
(also 6th and 8th grades), McMaster; History of the 
United States (also 6th and 8th grades), Fiske; History 
of the United States (also 6th and 8th grades), Mowry; 
History of the United States (also 6th and 8th grades), 
Gordy. | 

Miscellaneous.—School Reading, Seventh Year, Bald- 
win; Information Reader, No. 3, Parker; Stories of In- 
dustry, Vol. 1, Chase & Clow; Stories of Industry, Vol. 
II., Chase & Clow. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Literature.—Classics for Children:—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 7th grade), Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. The Student’s Series :— 
Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village, Selections 
from Washington Irving; Studies in Literature and 
Composition (also 7th grade), Skinner; Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Rolfe; Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare’s Comedies, Rolfe. 


Nature.—-Glimpses of the Animate World, Johonnot. 


Geography.—The World and its People, Book VI. (also 
6th and 7th grades); The World and its People, Book VII. 
(also 6th and 7th grades), Baldwin; The World and its 
People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 7th grades), Kellogg; 
Geographical Reader (also 7th grade), Rupert; Geograph- 
ical Reader, Sixth Book, King. 


Flistory—Stories of New Jersey: (also 7th grade), Stock- 
ton; American History (also 6th and 7th grades), Mont- 
gomery; School History of the United States (also 6th 
and 7th grades), McMaster; History of the United States 
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(also 6th and 7th grades), Fiske; History of the United 
States (also 6th and 7th grades), Mowry; History of the 
United States (also 6th and 7th grades), Gordy; English 
History for Americans, Higginson; Stories from English 
History, Creighton; Tales from English History, Rolfe; 
Tales from Scottish History, Rolfe; Scott’s Tales ot Chiv- 
alry, Rolfe; Sketches from British History, Powell; Short 
Stories from English History, Blaisdell; English History, 
Merrill: Stories from Herodotus, Church; American Citi- 
zen, Dole. 

Miscellaneous—School Reading, Eighth Year, Baldwin; 
Information Reader, No. 4, Lewis. 

Riverside Literature Series—All Grades. 

standard Literature Series—Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


For TEacHErRS USE. 


In the Child’s World, Poulsson; First School Year, 
Beebe; Old Farm Fairies, McCook; Tenants of an Old 
Farm, McCook; Nature in Verse, Lovejoy; Beacon Lights 
of Patriotism, Carrington; Introduction to American Lit- 
erature, Matthews; Words of Lincoln, Oldroyd; Lessons 
with Plants, Bailey; Handbook of Nature Study, Lange; 
Nature Study in Elementary Schools, Wilson; Manual of 
Geography, Redway ; Lessons in the New Geography, 
Trotter. 


Language—Whitney’s Elementary English, (Knox); 
Hyde’s Practical Lessons in Use of English, Parts I and 
Il; Hyde’s Advanced Lessons in English. 

Spelling—Beecher’s Primary Normal Speller; Meleney 
& Giffin’s Selected Words; Reed’s Word Lessons; Met- 
calf’s Spelling and Language Book. 

Geography—Natural Elementary and Advanced Geog- 
raphies; Swinton’s Introductory and Grammar School 
Geographies; Tilden’s Commercial Geography; Cornell’s 
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Outline Maps; W. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Impe- 
rial Maps; Rand, McNally & Co.’s Maps; Werner’s Maps. 


Arithmetic—Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 1 and No. 2; Gif- 
fin’s Number Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards; Green- 
leaf’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 


Algebra——Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
ffistory—Egegleston’s United States History. 


Drawing —Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I, II, Il 
and IV; Prang’s Primary Course in Art Education Man- 
uals, Parts I and II; Prang’s Complete Course Drawing 
Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, '7, 8 and 9. Drawing Models, 
modeling clay, colored paper. 


Oral Lessons—Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons; Hook- 
er’s Child’s Book of Nature, Parts I, IJ, and III; Brown’s 
Manual of Commerce; Sheldon’s Object Lessons. 


-Music—Natural System of Music Readers; Song Garden 
No. 2; The Children’s Hour; Songs for Little Children; 
Patti Hill’s Song Book. 


Writing—Graphic Vertical System of Writing; Gem 
Vertical Spelling Blanks, Nos. 3 and 4, 


Lookkecping—Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping; 
Eaton’s Business Forms; Eaton’s Exercise Manual; 
Sandy’s American Accountant. 


Stationery—David's, Stafford’s Universal, Dovell’s and 
Pomeroy’s Inks; Esterbrook Pens; Eagle Pens; Pen 
Holders; Ink Wells; Ink Well Covers; Teachers’ Ink 
Stands; Blotters; Slate Pencils; Lead Pencils; Spelling 
Slates, Memorandum Pads; Enameled Crayon; Practice 
Paper for Writing and Drawing; Foolscap and Examina- 
tion Paper; Mucilage; Perfumed Paste; Thermometers; 
12-inch Rulers; Numeral Frames; Graphic Scrap Books; 
Rubber Hand Stamps; Eagle Pencil Co.’s Compasses; 
Diamond and Felt Rubber Erasers. 
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Miscellaneous—Webster’s International and National 
Dictionaries; Fitz’s Globes; Joslyn’s Globes; Holbrook’s 
Globes; Franklin Publishing Company’s Globes; Hook- 
er’s First Book in Physiology; Smith’s Primer of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene; The Human Body and Its Health. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics—Franklin Written Arithmetic; Greenleaf’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic; Thompson’s Commercial Arith- 
metic; Davies’ University Algebra; Davies’ Legendre; 
Wentworth’s Shorter Course Algebra; Wentworth’s 
School Algebra; Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry; 
Wentworth and Hill's Mathematical Problems; Seaver 
and Walton’s Franklin Algebra. 


Latin—Jones’ Prose Composition; Chase and Stuart’s 
Ceesar; Chase and Stuart’s Cicero; Greenough and Kit- 
tredge’s Virgil; Pennell’s Ancient Rome; Easy Latin 
Methods; Latin for Sight Reading; Tetlow’s Lessons; 
Harkness’ First Year in Latin; Harkness’ Grammar (new 
edition); Leighton’s History of Rome; Kelsey’s Cesar; 
-Daniell’s Latin Prose; Gradatim, Collar & Daniell’s First 
Latin Book. 

-Greek—Goodwin’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composi- 
tion; Boice’s Xenophon Anabasis; Goodwin’s Xenophon 
Anabasis; Boice’s Homer's Iliad; Pennell’s Ancient 
Greece; Moss’ First Reader; Smith’s Smaller History of 
Greece; Keep’s Iliad; White’s First Greek Book (new 
- edition). 

German—Stern’s Studien und Plauderein, Part I ; Wor- 
man’s First Book; Bernhardt’s (German) Grammar 
and Reader; Joynes—Meissner’s (German) Grammar; 
Joynes—Meissner’s (German) Reader; Herman Boison’s 
(German) Prose; Sheldon’s (German) Grammar; Brandt’s 
(German) Reader. 
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Natural Science--Hooker’s Natural History; Dana’s 
Geological Story; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Steele’s Physics; 
Eliot and Storer’s Elementary Chemistry; William’s 
Chemistry; Hutchinson’ Physiology and Hygiene; Gray’s 
How Plants Grow; Bergen’s Botany; Houston’s Physical 
Geography; Avery's Elements Natural Philosophy; 
Avery’s School Physics. 

Language and Literature—Gilmore’s Art of Expression; 
Backus’ Shaw’s English Literature; Hill’s Elements of 
Rhetoric and Composition; Chittenden’s Elements Eng- 
lish Composition; Hill’s Foundation of Rhetoric. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers; The Tri- 
umph., 

Miscellancous—Townsend’s Civil Government; Peter- 
man’s Civil Government; Wayland’s Political Economy, 
abridged; Laughlin’s Elements of Political Ecénomy; 
Webster’s International and National Dictionaries; Sandy’s 
Bookkeeping; Myers General History; Montgomery’s 
English History; Clark’s Commercial Law. 

Stationery—Same as for Grammar Schools, and in addi- 
tion blank books for commercial department. 

Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Sczence—Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science; 
Wayland’s Moral Science; Halleck’s Psychology. 
Reading—Cathceart’s Literary Reader. 


Music—The Triumph; Natural System of Music 
Readers. 


Stationery—Same as for Grammar Schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Weineck’s Guide to English. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING CARDS, 
REPORTS, ETC. 


RULES FOR GRADATION »° PROMOTION. 


DRAWING SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 


CENTRAL UNGRADED SCHOOL 
REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXAMINATION AND 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR PREPARING CARDS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the public schools, in a manner pre- 
scribed by the City Superintendent, and in accordance 
with Article V, Section 11, of the Regulations. These 
records shall be uniform in all schools of the same grade. 


RULES FOR KEEPING RECORDS. 


first—-Any pupil who shall have been present five days 
during any term, shall be enrolled as a member of the 
school ; and whenever present five days during any one 
month, shall be considered an enrolled pupil for that 
month. 


Second.—When a teacher shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence that a pupil has left school, without the intention 
of returning, such pupil’s name shall be immediately 
stricken from the roll, but any absence recorded against 
such pupil, before the teacher received such information, 
shall remain and shall be regarded as other absences. 


Third—When a pupil is suspended from school, by any 
_ of the rules of the Board, his or her name shall be stricken 
from the roll forthwith. 


Fourth—When a pupil has been absent from school 
more than five consecutive days, for any cause, his or her 
name shall be’ stricken from the roll at the end of five 
days. ‘The absence, however, shall be recorded while the 
name remains on the roll. 


Fifth—Regular pupils, whose names have been en- 
rolled, but who are not present on the first day of any 
subsequent term during that year, shall be marked absent. 
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Stixth—The number of enrolled pupils for each month 
shall consist of all such as are members of the school for 
that month, in accordance with the foregoing rules. 


Seventh—The average daily attendance of any class or 
school, for any period of time, shall be found by dividing 
the whole number of days the pupils have been present by — 
the number of days the school has been open during such 
period. 


Eitghth——The percentage of attendance shall be found 
by dividing the average daily attendance by the average 
number enrolled. 


DEPORTMENT CARDS, ETC. 


The scholarship and deportment of each pupil shall be 
marked on his card as follows: ‘‘ Satisfactory ”’ and “ Not 
Satisfactory.” 

The card sent home will show the actual standing of 
the pupil and should also show the number of days absent 
and the times tardy, and whether on account of sickness 
or otherwise. 


YEARLY TESTIMONIALS. 


At the close of each school year, all pupils in the High, 
grammar and primary schools who have not been fardy, 
nor aésent more than fen days during the year, and that on 
account of personal sickness or death in the family of 
which the pupil is a member, and whose record for the , 
year has been satisfactory in all subjects, shall receive 
testimonials for ‘“‘ DistINGUISHED MErIT?T.” 

Pupils transferred from one school to another during 
the year will take with them a certificate of their record 
from the school they leave. 

In estimating attendance, no absence—except from sick- 
ness—and no tardiness will be excused. 
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RULES FOR GRADATION AND 
PROMOTION. 


1. For the purposes of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. In each grade there shall be two classes, 
designated respectively the A and B classes, the A class 
being the more advanced. All promotions shall be made 
to the class next higher. 


2. In grades one, two and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with 
the consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice 
of the teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral 
examinations as the superintendent and principal shall 
deem advisable. 


3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth, inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
of each student during the week. These estimates shall 
represent the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
and industry displayed by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
words ‘*‘ Satisfactory ’’ and * Not Satisfactory.” 

4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the 
pupils in their respective classes, and a record of the 
results obtained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. 
Questions for at least one examination in each semester 
shall be furnished or specially authorized by the City 
Superintendent. The results of these examinations shall 
not be the basis for promotion, but shall be used and con- 
sidered by the teacher as a guide and critique of his own 
work, and as one means for determining the character of 
the work of the students. 
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5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports, signed by the 
parent or guardian, shall be returned to the teacher. 


6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shall examine the record of each pupil both 
as to weekly estimates and tests or examinations given 
during the term, taking into consideration all circum- 
stances so far as known affecting the work of the pupil. 


7. All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade, 
shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
to be inthe main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade, shall not be promoted, provided 
that in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promo- 
tions for a definite time may be made. 

In all cases of doubt, the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted parents of the children thus failing may appeal to 
the principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the 
justice of his decision, give the children a fair examina- 
tion upon the work of the semester, using questions 
approved by the City Superintendent, the result of which 
examination shall determine the question of promotion. 


8. Special individual conditional promotions to the 
class next higher shall be made whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the teacher and principal, the pupil is qualified 
to do the more advanced work and would be benefited by 
such promotion. 


9. At the end of each semester a report of the work 
of each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his 
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parents or guardian. Such report shall contain the record 
of the pupil's work in each subject by months, and in 
cases of failure to promote, the reason of such failure 
shall be clearly set forth. 


10. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not 
watrant promotion, it shall be the duty of the teachers to 
communicate with the parents, and endeavor, if possible; 
to secure their cooperation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 

11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
class next higher, who for two consecutive months fail to 
maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned to the 
grade from which they were advanced, if in the opinion of 
the principal and City Superintendent, such failure is due 
to insufficient preparation for the work of the higher 
grade. 


12. In case such demotions occur repeatedly and 
among the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it 
shall be the duty of the City Superintendent to report 
such teacher to the proper committee. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE NORMAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


‘ 


Fuirst—Pupils who fail to attend at least 90 per cent. 
of all the recitations and exercises shall not be permitted 
to take the examination except upon the written consent 
of the Chairman of the Normal and Training and High 
Schools Committee and the City Superintendent. 


Second—The examination questions shall be prepared 
by the teacher of the class subject to the approval of the 
principal and the City Superintendent. 
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Third—The standing of each pupil in each subject shall 
be found by combining the average of the monthly esti- 
mates with the examinations, each counting one-half. 
This result shall be submitted to the City Superintendent 
tor his examination and approval. 


Fourth—No recitation_shall be held during the period 
of regular examinations. 


Fifth—Every pupil must have a satisfactory record 
which shall not be less than ‘‘ fair ’’in each subject, includ- 
ing observation and practice teaching, to entitle to promo- 
tion or graduation. 


Sirth—-No pupil shall be permitted to continue in the 
class, whose general average at the close of the half-year 
term falls below ‘‘fair,” or who fails in three studies, 
practice teaching counting as one. Any pupil whose 
average is above ‘‘ fair,” but who has failed in not more 
than f¢wo studies, shall be permitted to make up these 
failures by a re-examination by a committee to consist of 
the teachers of the subject, the principal and the City 
Superintendent. Provided, that pupils who prefer, shall 
be permitted to fall back one class and take up those sub- 
jects in which they have failed and such others as they 
wish, subject to the approval of the City Superintendent 
and the principal. 


Seventh——Both classes shall devote the entire time to the 
Normal Department during the first term of the school 
year—that is, from September to January 1. 


Lighth—Each division shall continue four weeks at a 
time in the observation and practice work, excepting Fri- 
day of each week, which shall be given to prescribed work 
in the Normal Department. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF 


foot ~—DRAWING “SCHOOL: 


1. The term will commence with the opening of the 
regular evening schools and end April 30th. 

2. The school will be open six evenings of the week, if 
found necessary, to complete the course, the session each 
evening .beginning at 7.30 o'clock and closing at 9.30 
o’clock. 

Doors will open at 7.15 and close at 7.30 o’clock, and 
students must be in their places at that time. 

Teachers will be present at 7.15 o’clock. 

The school will beclosed on holidays and during Christ- 
mas week, the same as the day schools. 

3. Applications for admission will be received from 
7 to 9 o'clock each evening during the week preceding the 
opening of the school. 

Public notice will be annually given of the same. 

No student will be admitted after the last day of Jan- 
uary, except by express permission of the Committee on 
Evening Schools. 

4, Applicants under 15 years of age will not be ad- 
mitted. 

5. For the first year course students will be admitted 
without examination. Those desiring to enter the second 
year’s course will be examined in the subjects of the first 
year. To enter the third year the pupil will be examined 
in the second year's work. 

6. Any pupil absent five evenings without a satis- 
factory excuse will forfeit his position in the school. Pupils 
absent for sufficient reason, and who wish to retain their 
places, must report to the Principal, either in person or in 
writing, before the five absences are recorded. 

7%. No pupils can leave the classroom while the class is 
in session, except by permission of the teacher. 
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8. Fora breach of good behavior or a violation of the 
regulations of the school, a pupil must be immediately 
reported to the Principal, who may suspend or expel such 
student and report to the Superintendent. 

9. All instruments, paper and other appliances needed 
must be furnished. by the pupils. 

10. In all departments, teachers will have the pupils 
use the paper as required by the Principal and the Super- 
intendent. All the drawings to be made on full sheet 
Medium Whatman paper, 17x22 inches, and finished in a 
clean and neat manner, careful attention to be given to 
symmetry and proper arrangement. 

11. One drawing from every set will each year be se- 
lected and retained as city property for the purpose of 
record. 

12. No finished drawing shall be taken away from the 
school until the end of the term. 

13. Each drawing when finished will be initialed and 
rated by the teacher of the class, and when accepted by the 
Principal, it will be stamped by him and form one of the 
certificate sets. 

14. Records of drawings accepted, certificates awarded 
and the general record of all the classes will be kept by 
the Principal. 

15. Students’ work will be rated as follows : 

E. for excellent, G. for good, F. for fair, P. for poor or 
very unsatisfactory.. 

An average of good is required for certificate set. 

16. Each class will meet two evenings a week. 

17. Every student being furnished on admission with 
a copy of this plan of instruction is expected to read it 
and to abide by all the rules and regulations stated in 
same as a condition of attendance in the classes. Atten- 
dance will, therefore, be regarded as an agreement to 
comply with the regulations and to follow the course of 
instruction. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE 


Transfer of Pupils to the Central Ungraded 
School. 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any 
of the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is 
a fit subject for transfer to the ungraded school, he shall 
so recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks pre- 
pared for that purpose, giving in full his reasons for such 
recommendation. 


2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
the case reported, either personally or through the Super- 
visor of Evening and Summer Schools, by visiting the 
school, conferring with the principal and parents, consult- 
ing with the Commissioners of the ward, examining into 
the environment of the pupil, and in every way possible 
acquainting himself with those conditions which have 
determined his character. A record of this investigation 

shall be kept in the office of the City Superintendent. 


3. If, after such investigation and conference, the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of con- 
trol in the school to which the pupil belongs have been 
employed, and that it is essential for his welfare that he 
be assigned to the ungraded school, he shall forthwith 
grant him the necessary transfer. 

4. All transfers to the ungraded school shall be for an 
indefinite period. 

5. Whenever the City Superintendent, upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the ungraded school and the 
Supervisor of Summer and Evening Schools, is convinced 
that any pupil in said school has made substantial improve- 
ment in conduct and given sufficient grounds for the belief 
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that his conduct in the future will be satisfactory to war- 
rant such action, the Superintendent shall revoke his 
transfer and assign him to a graded school. 


6. Whenever any pupil inthe ungraded school fails to 
conform in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and 
shows himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and 
beyond the control of the teacher of said school, it shall 
be the duty of the City Superintendent to recommend him 
for commitment to the City Home. 


7%. The Truant Officer shall be requested to call at the 
ungraded school at the opening of the morning and after- | 
noon sessions of each day to receive from the teacher the 
names and addresses of absent pupils. He shall be fur- 
ther requested to visit at once the homes of such pupils 
and ascertain the reasons for their absence, and, if possi- 
ble, return them to the school. 
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dol 
REGULATIONS FOR THE 
Examination and Appointment of Teachers. 


A 


At least twice in each year a public examination shall 
be held under the direction of the City Superintendent 
and the Committee on Teachers, or in the case of candi- 
dates for High or Normal School positions, the Committee 
on Normal and Training and High Schools, at which 
examination any candidates for positions in the public 
schools may present themselves. The questions for all 
such examinations shall be prepared under the direction 
of the City Superintendent, subject to revision by the 
Committee. Each candidate shall be given a number, 
which, instead of his name, shall be placed upon all papers 
written by him. All papers shall be examined by a com- 
mittee of teachers or principals under the direction of the 
City Superintendent. Appeals from the decision of this 
Committee may be made to the City Superintendent. All 
papers, after they have been marked, shall be filed in the 
office of the City Superintendent. Records of the same 
shall be kept in books prepared for that purpose, and each 
examinee shall be notified of the result of his examina- 
tion. In all cases of applicants taking the examination 
specified under Rules 2 or 7, following, failure to pass in 
one subject shall constitute total failure; but teachers, 
who desire to take an examination for higher grade, may 
divide such examination. No teacher shall be examined 
in private, except by special order of the Committee. 


Pa, 


All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
xamined in Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, English 
Language and Grammar, History of the United States, 
Geography, Spelling, Writing, Reading and Literature, 
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Elementary Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, Physiology and Hygiene, History of Education, and 
the elements of at least one Natural Science. 


Os 


Applicants for positions as vice principals, head assist- 
ants and first assistants in Grammar Schools, having suc- 
cessfully, passed the elementary examination, or having 
received permanent appointment as teachers, shall be 
further examined in Algebra, Plane Geometry, Rhetoric, 
Modern English and American Literature, General His- 
tory, and the elements of at least two Sciences, in addition 
to the one taken under the requirements of Rule 2. 


4. 


Applications for positions as vice principals or head 
assistants in Primary Schools, having successfully passed 
the elementary examination, or having received perma- 
nent appointment as teachers, shall be examined in Modern 
English and American Literature, Theory of the Kinder- 
garten—to be added September 1, 1897—Rhetoric, General 
History, and the elements of at least two Sciences, in addi- 
tion to those required under Rule 2. 


5. 


Applicants for position as principals, in addition to the 
examination required in Rules 2 and 3, shall be examined 
in advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, General English 
and American Literature, School Management, and at 
least two Sciences, in addition to those required under Rule 
3, provided that candidates taking both elementary and 
higher examinations, shail be required to be examined in 
only such subjects in the elementary examination as are 
not repeated in the higher. 
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6. 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addition 
to the subjects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined in any special subject that they may be required 
to teach. 

{OP 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of 
all other examinations, shall be examined in the History 
of Education, Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Psychology, Physiology and Hygiene, English Language 
and Literature, History of the United States, Elementary 
Science as applied tothe work in the kindergarten, Arith- 
metic and Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


et 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of. the sub- 
jects required for any particular grade, with a minimum 
of sixty-five per cent. in any subject shall be required. 
The diploma of the Newark Normal and Training School 
shall be accepted in place of the examinations required 
under Rules 2 or 7. 


9: 


The diploma of any college of good standing, conferring 
the degrees of A. B., B.S. or Ph. B., and of the United 
States academies at West Point and Annapolis, may be 
accepted in place of all of the academic studies required 
in any of the above examinations. To those possessing 
such diplomas, the examinations in professional subjects 
shall be at the option of the committee. 


10. 


The diplomas of the State Normal School, of New 
Jersey, and of other schpols for the professional training 
of teachers of equal standing with the above, whose pro- 
fessional courses cover a period of not less than two years, 
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may be accepted in place of the examinations mentioned 
in Rule :2,° provided’ “that: the holder’ of “suchas 
diploma holds also the diploma of a first-classs high school 
or presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that cov- 
ered by such a diploma. 

A New Jersey State certificate of the second grade, 
obtained as the result of examination, may be accepted in 
place of the examinations mentioned in Rules 2, 3 
and 4 and a State certificate of the first grade, obtained as 
the result of examination, may be accepted in place of any 
of the above examinations. 


I: 


The diploma of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma of 
such special kindergarten training schools as the Com- 
mittee on Teachers shall determine, may be accepted in 
place of the kindergarten examination, provided that the 
candidate presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to 
that covered by a High School diploma. 


Pak 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, cer- 
tificates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, designed to train teachers for such positions, may 
be accepted in place of any or all of the above named 
examinations. 

13. 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the 
public schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, 
and who has not met, in all respects, the requirements of 
the above rules; and no teacher nota graduate of a col- 
lege or a professional training school, shall be appointed,- 
unless such teacher, in addition to the requirements of 
examination, can present a record of successful experience 
of at least two years of teaching. 
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14. 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candidates 
for positions in the public schools of Newark who have 
met the requirements of the above rules, stating the 
manner in which the requireménts have been met, whether 
by examination or presentation of a diploma, or certificate, 
or both, and giving references to testimonials on file. 


15. 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper Committee suitable persons 
to fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in 
every case giving preference to those candidates whose 
record indicates that they are best qualified for the posi- 
tions vacant, provided that in all cases graduates of the 
Newark Normal and Training School shall be given the 
preference over other candidates of equal experience and 
attainments. Such graduates shall be appointed in the 
order indicated by their standing upon graduation. 


16. 


Each teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
“must serve aterm of probation before receiving perma- 
nent appointment. At the end of five school months of 
such service, the City Superintendent shall report to the 
proper committee upon the work done by such teacher, 
giving due consideration to reports received from prin- 
cipals. If the work is reported as unsatisfactory, and as 
not furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the services 
of such employee shall be dispensed with. If the work is 
reported as giving hope of ultimate success, the proba- 
tionary period may be extended for five school months 
more. At the end of this period, if the work of the 
teacher is reported as satisfactory, he may receive a per- 


\ 
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manent appointment; if as totally unsatisfactory, his term 
of service shall be terminated forthwith; if as still doubtful 
but with reasonable prospect of success, his probationary 
term may be still further extended, to be reported upon 
at frequent intervals for action of the committee; but no 
teacher, not recommended for permanent appointment, 
shall be retained for a longer time than two years: from 
the date of temporary appointment. The services of a 
teacher on probation may be dispensed with at any time 
after one year of probationary service, when it becomes 
evident that ultimate success is improbable. ‘This rule 
shall not apply to teachers under temporary appointment » 
at the date of adoption of these rules. 


iG: 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving 
probationary terms, shall, at the end of five school months 
of such service, formally report to the City Superin- 
tendent upon the character of the work done by such 
teachers, with a recommendation as to their retention or 
dismissal. At the end of a year of such temporary ser- 
vice, the principal shall again make a similar report to 
the City Superintendent, and at such other times as may 
seem to him advisable, or as may be suggested by the 
City Superintendent. 


18. 


In all cases of promotion or appointment due consider- 
ation shall be given to the teaching ability of the teacher 
appointed as demonstrated by past service in these schools 
or ascertained from reliable’authority. In the promotion} of 
teachers, other things being equal, teachers employed in 
the school in which the vacancy occurs shall be given the 
preference. : 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE 


Certification and Appointment of Evening 
School Teachers. 


I. 


_ There shall be created as rapidly as possible a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 

Ze 


For all positions in the evening schools properly quali- 
fied candidates, not employed in the day schools, shall be 
secured, if possible.. If enough of these cannot be secured 
teachers in the day schools may be employed to teach from 
year to year. 


3. 


All new appointments shall be temporary. Temporary 
appointees, not employed in the day schools of this city, 
may receive permanent appointment under the regula- 
tions of this Board for the permanent appointment of 
teachers, provided the first formal report shall be made a 
the end of the first half of the evening school term. 


4. 


Candidates shall be eligible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualifications: A first grade county certificate 
of New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of suc- 
cessful experience, a diploma from a Normal School of 
recognized standing, a college diploma, accompanied by 
either a record of professional training or at least one year 
of successful experience in teaching, a second grade State 
certificate obtained after examination by the State Board 
of Education. 


Q2 


Candidates not possessing any of the above qualifica- 
tions, upon passing satisfactorily the examination required 
under No. 2 of the regulations for the appointment and 
examination of teachers, and presenting a record of at 
least two years of successful experience in teaching, may 
be considered eligible for appointment. 


6. 


Teachers with a record of at least one year of successful 

experience in the day schools or evening schools of New- 
ark shall be considered as having met the requirements 
of these regulations. 7 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


Candidates shall be eligible for appointment in the 
Evening High School who present either a first grade 
State certificate or a college diploma, accompanied by a 
record of at least one year of successful experience. 


8. 


Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifica- 
tions may be subjected to an examination similar to that 
required for appointment in the Day High School, and 
upon satisfactorily passing such examination and present- 
ing a record of at least three years of successful experi- 
ence in teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 


2. 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience 
in teaching in either the Day or Evening High School of 
this city shall be considered as having met the above re- 
quirements of eligibility. 


10. 
The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 


interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 
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TABLE A. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 
AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSES. Value of Spee Total. 
SES: Furniture, 
Normal and Training...... $15,000} $18,000, $33,000 
Geen rioh School..... i307 25,000 48,000 73,000 
Brew rieh Schools... 5... 85,000 215,000 300,000 
meet otreet. yo. ioe gisck 25,000 50,000, 75,000 
Mee OITRCT oh aia 10,000 19,000 29,000 
Permeter treet eo...) ees 10,000 25,000) 35,000 
Washington Street......... 15,000 40,000) 55,000 
Marshall Street ..... 2). 10,000 5,875| 15,375 
Pema OLTeet. vos sw.) fe 30,000 45,000) 75,000 
Monmouth Street.......... 6,000 60,000 66,000 
imeowrence street... o...... 25,000 45,000 70,000 
Commerce Street & Colored) 10,000 14,500 24,500 
Chestnut Street........... 10,000 40,000) 50,000 
Melayette otteect.)... 0... 15,000 35,000 50,000 
south Eighth Street....... 7,000 40,000) 47,000 
Thirteenth Avenue........ 18,700 48,000 66, 700 
BMMCe ITO Le. ae 10,000 32,000 42,000 
PemiraleAVeNne. .... 66s. 10,000 40,000 50,000 
memes treet... wes 5,000 6,000 11,000. 
PemteatOoITeet, ... .j. 4%... 2. 4,800 26, 000 30, 800 
Wureiire street... . 2.25 8) 6,000 10,000 16,000 
Summer Avenue.......... 10,000 48,000, 58,000 
feterestrect..-)..... ss. 5,000 30,000 35,000 
PEEL OLTCCL. ewe. eens 4,800 5,000 9,800 
Mititer-mtLect, |.) ee 10,000 39,000 45,000 
Eitzabeth Avenue.....:... 15,000 12,800 27,800 
Meat trol LTeet. |). 6. ecciete's 12,600 63,000 75,600 
Riiverroreet. i ee 10,000 40,000 50,000 
Co Ors (Al i : 5,000 28,500 33,500 
Wh US et a oe 8, 000 7,000 15,000 
Oke SRS) eh hr a 7,200 55,000 62,200 
Worth Seventh Street... ... 7,500 55,000 62,500 
Roseville Avenue.......... 4,800 18,000 22,800 
south Market Street....... 10,500 58,000 68,500 
Meenas PIACE |)... ys te 6,400 39,500 45,900 
BRIS SO LLEC bn ys 3). a. 2 5, 000 31,000 36,000 
Denon Lent Otreel... .te.us.. 6,000 45,000) 51,000 
BeeImaen Otreet... us eta 8m 8,000 32,000) 40,000 
RaVery AVENUC. 65st 9,000 25,000) 34,000 
Pirteenth Avenue... . 3..." 5,400 54,000 59,400 
Hawthorne Avenue........ 2,000 5,000 7,000 
DVOWECOt WALTEGU. : yc. eke at 10,000 40,000 50,000 
misnteenth Avenue... oo... 7,000 40,000 47,000 
BPS PAP CT yet ots gra nratess 15,000 59, OOO 74,000 
Seventh Avenue,.....-.... 8,500 30,000 38,500 


$ 545,200! $1,717,675! $2,262,875 
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‘DAs rb. 


REPAIRS. 
; Extra 
ie Ordinary ordinar 
ScHOOL BUILDINGS Repairs. Seaae 
Normal and Training....... AY: a 
le Sted sWarighe SS empleeraie ype als LOS STE tees take 
Mason “workug sce tiie Wie teeage $46 24 | 
Painting andrepairing roof, ...... 70 00 | 
High Annex, (boys) «.3...%". Qi MAO see Se ccusas 
Burnet SLTeGt ah. seamen: Riahesy: curd ihe Pear ye, te 
Plum bin oye eae a von Bree sh Ht Re 155. 3 
IN GW. cfeNLCG Hive ae) inane as Coen ae 57 06 
Painting via ee. ey ae ae peeunpen 63 00 
Mason’ WOrkK ditt) cated ete liq scoutatole 90 00 
Pomtingmipsbrick walls ain to 195 00 
ING wi TlOOnSttsai cee ea nar ee al voesi« 
Repairinemron fencemae tree. es 32 7d 
State Stree bar cw Geran: 50D eae eae 
ING Wi OUGLEDS Bile 5. ee eee ay eee (O4 51 
Pain tino AnGOre cme aCe mae ance toate 68 32 
Plim Dinca ty. eee ca) eases 22 80 | 
ING WeTloorinc gate Syget sei iy boing SS Fae Be 
Webster Street ho. ase Pile sWapchin ore 
New: fenCeci air rs) dite aalr pos og 64 08 
Pain tin cea rrekhs Crate cep eee eens 75 00 
Newsléaders se 62 mcnean: or ires Se 36 55 
ING COLL MOS os Bt iercen yor cae 66 96 
Paintin ommootic ir, aia dh ae ets 30 00 
Washineton Street cite aes) 1442 9-ie aces 
PAIL NOV eich Bh oo eee eres 243 00 
New sav androbes’: 5.4 aia eine nee 185 60 
New \Cellings.3 -4  itte aka, ate 52 O1 
Marshall Streeta.... fees L829 1s. Comadee 
New watericlosets Ai Winey os 72 10 
New. deadersisin, o6 > Neeiederal tac ue, 40 50 
New: fence 26 bn icini ane ee 36 Oa01 
Motton:Streetes 5 7 ane ae ten Giga te Pus Uae tes 
Painting moot... fees te nthe 78 30 
New casiHixtures:< itenep ban r 46 29 
Relaying flagging........ Piseee id 48 33 
Broome Streetye-. .5 there ee oe od 3 eee 
Gourt' Streetis ie 2n gk oe Ot ea 


Whole 
Amount 


Expended. 
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TABLE B—Continued. 
ScHooL BuILpIncs. | Peet ean | J ere 
faa Rene Repairs. Expended. 
eee > ee = ee a =n. | ———____——__ | - va 
Pera treetyd.....1...2 a $0: 30 aes $ 0-30 
Dramenouthy Street... 6.20... id OL GA er rae 514 21 
MV ALL Ora hg Vis dhlakse le od es $2 Or OO ebrie Stee 
ere d,s) itt ssa Ro ie lay ie OD ROT teres ie 
bemeence street. {.......... | 194d ae ake aan 942 34 
UO etait Se a Me ae ee SORT OO ger teed oe 
Memmmmereneeyre ¢ o .h) 1) ol ees oes Taare atk sy, 
Pemenaitingeron fence... ....| ja. a3 Adal es irre eres. 
metiueial stone flooring): .|......- 4B BO AH ae 
PeereeET Oped os a Sal Sate ee AQOS 20 aT MeL oa 
BretrmmaOorsuur oir. fe. ieee bic (LD Cader ite a 
Penimetce Street... es et L Li - 96s Prerepier ere LTCAIG 
Somer CHOON: ... 6. eeeO; BOT iaeiretier 50 90 
a AST aN) a oto) a ee 164296 Mien core 332 96 
Memeo MUtEKiOr......... ere ante LOSE GO Mh eave 
Oo NSS a) 1 ay ere gare ADs OWS AUS o: 
PreetLe ireety ...!.s.. 5 UO Oi Late decease: 1,447 60 
Pmerice moulding, 0.80 .. ee ae BASES WI hes Pavalates 
RIPEN) mr dE ES BAe haa PeTayie 2 vat ba cbaeee Cae 
Paitine interior. .'. 33). Des Sc DLS AOR NIG Csi 
Be WeOOTING a Bee 246800 )> Ue 
MATA SALOOEE! 35. inhi te ore |! ween ec 74 94 aVA ke ae 
South Eighth Street........ b Loe B2e to ies 1,352 27 
New windows, wardrobe 
ancmstorerooms. i. .%.... aaa PNT i he one Angee i 
ESE TLS volts op) ss cles Gate 2a 00 ats unhad 
Drew Ceiling: s Fini ct% .). k yok Siaras MKLOO AA LEE 
Pawn OwNterior 2... Ree tes. 1210 OOK ie Coa aes 
HTM PL NAT cobb alae s), 6 2 RO be AOB ist Leap fir.a bee. 
(Bnirteenth A:venue......... Li Pate Loa Ser ay 7 992 23 
Picture moulding........ oogoee A Galt Aen tan eee 
Enlarging kindergarten ..| ...... 3d,tm Oh nh eel see. 
Painting interior and ex-, 
Ly Oe re ae nS ane st a Sas VA ie ga H2OLOG uses Esai, 
Relaying flagging........ Maen ee DO bbsrtah Woe 
emiralwAvEnte...:),. .4.. ss Web titet: 7m (etic kote _ 478 89 
PUPA DINGM AE cea in eek wieee ee 36 24 0 1... 
Openings to skylights..... Poe tae LOIN 20> begin. Ya 
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TABLE B—Continued. 
Ordinary Extra- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGs. Repairs. ordinary | Amount 
Repairs. Expended 
Paintine.-fenced Opies. ame le pues $78. 00: +2 aes 
Repairinoiron fenceta rox. eee: oe. 27 D8 ae 
Tock: Streetee ts veer se nie ROO sae = hap ohia om $69 52 
WarrenvStrectaw o.. wi aie LUo Bo Damme errr AUT 22 
Pointing, up. otick -WOrk Gort oy as 125° 00% (scien yee 
Painting, 6etemotn i... os peel ae 248: 26 jie 
Wickliffe Streets, 6.4.5 4n en gta. DU CLise ee ae 159 70 
BPainune intent ea Ls secure ae 96°00: (eee 
DUMIMeT IA Wo ean rurale | LOW eea else ie 1,272 56 
Newtfoorsi- Cusncs sa bs ane 63% 47 400 Cees 
jeARibenbeyualer 526 Peeps yg ta moecea ee 203 2650.) Sa 
Pave intenone ear ni) beet | 239-00: (one 
Iron ceiling in boiler room| ...... 325200! 44) Rea 
Pio Otreets = oa), Pee, 680) OLS eh ceases D578 23 
New book case and doors.| ...... 99:75 ae 
New: fences Sus Avie iy pees 119::80 4a eee 
PAG OID Oy ceann bs ee ee Lak aiees 218260. |i ae 
Ridge Streatr wens <1 wae i 2A 22. Gere 225 35 
Plum Din pete wimtcin sane e trai eek piece 201  L3e ns Gees 
Miller Streets Gee to piers! LEED 3 TOG 859 12 
Mason: WOrkye rs eis, tes Pee (a STO hs. ae 
PLUM U0 Case pert tone cet Pee ante 91°85 tte 
Preture moulding: 7.562. Seen am ic 30: 001) eae 
Bookcase ee ele cary pee 25 RRA 
New floor and ceiling..... Meier 6601904 Dae 
Changing partition....... Ber 42°50) + pete 
Painting interior and ex-. 
LEGLOT Wire bee: boo atncmtena. Bonner 252: 100 6 aie 
Gas pipesiand fixtures... .{°..4<:). 100.00: ct) ieee 
Elizabeth Avenue..........| 94° ASS Oe re 119 31 
AaTAClin og AN AE ot a soca at ath ae ors R4 85> ae 
Charlton, ‘Street lo. 5. <:, veces oe meen 190 84 
New class-room in court..| ...... 104.96 crt 
Oliver Stree Wiae,..0. sack mien ge ae geo ! 938 60 
IN OWE TOD Cee Uae arr cate wanes ta 42.390 ‘iii Fae 
Painting interior and ex- 
tOLIOIS/ sat, ene a ae. 505 50,0 rte 
New class-room in court....| ...... 5B (Roe eee 
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TABLE B—-Continued. 


ScHoo. BuiLpinas. UOSEsS fn8 Aaa 

PC Deae. | Repairs. 

MME CASES...) .)-ins tet c sous $54 66 
BemIEAC ENS Con 8. fi ee Sra 7 38 55 
Repairing and painting roof, ...... 100 00 
SU ee ce SUAS SUAS ae nate 
menos sy LAL hs + 109 40 
mmmeeroec and Txtures, Oi esa 165 00 
Pama court walls. 0.5.4) jo. ace 80 00 
Meer treet... ,.. i... FOOe OUssic sooaaere 
Re TOOL fk SL ay | aero 7 60 
MeO ONNLETIO’.. ye) Ul ss. ae 46 O00 
MMSE C ST ss.) hs te] LOD SU i oon cc ok 
MORI See ee ied? Lanans gas 120 23 
BPeEIevaGDT Ss Jy se e pid ot AML SN 67 67 
Grading and flagging..... Pig cae yee 268 25 
GUA) ta) a Pe Banas a 189 00 
Paeereeventh otrect... 2... TOG eae, eee i 
Pee Iiterior. 0). 6... ec tee mee 30. 75 
BE os as hs ee os Irae eae 30 00 
Bem TOOL. st. sone bol) eres he 25 00 
on gaa ae cai an RGeR Pa, e 167 465 
Boseviiie Avenue.......... POSS 2 ie ete 
New. class-room in court. .| ...... 106 OF 
1s, hile 18 Ct ey Bae aie aaa eM etaape 68 OO 
og SALE 2298 0) RO ana aR eet Ne 60 OO 
DREMEL Orr, Sat ie ns. 3.3 5's: = Soh e gone 64 25 
BRERA EOL ON eg Sars. a we oe MD cape ec 65 OO 
Artificial stole flooring...) ...... 68 50 
South Market Street.. 2 Mae 2! ALE Bd ened ere 
South Market Street Annex.| 7 56|...... 
Peeroure Place. irate ot te eran ae 
PSO WOOL. «tae ey es pesaeas ove | 65 56 
Repairing roof........ | 94 88 
BAR rere ite so herd pet ee 261 66 
New book case........... poe ees 41 96 
Permit TOOL... > 5 hoes « rere 90 00 
Hawkins|\6treet.:.....%.... fig ey Pea ae se 3 oe 
aie tee 68 62 


Ret airI OS TOOL se. ona aiese hm | 


| 
| 


Whole 
Amount 


Expended. 
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TABLE B-—Continued. 


| Oraniae Extra- | Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. ree aaa ordinary | Amount 
| P | Repairs. | Expended. 
{EMO T ee yee pee mace oe ae $467 50 sue Ghee 
New class-room in.court..| ...... (0 20): ean 
Souths Lenth Stree resem. sone ee 1D Se $924 17 
StOMnMCOOrs ava ee tray Boge wee 30.65. /|23 acumen 
Raintinegrooba are eae ha anemia 25.00. | joe 
Painting interior and ex- 
CETIOT sees tue tne ark ie aambeaaat 1.672, OO: oie ime 
Gas pipewancdx rules at ue ees pr yer ec mmine es 
South, Tenth Street Annex. .| - 37-84 |. ....4. | ee 
Camden Strectign oy vane wens 88284 <li aes oan | 88 84 
Camden ptrest Annex sae, 8) OO saan 8 00 
Waverly Avene. i cee PAU Tig Sid mo) es 381 13 
Two class-rooms in court.| .-.... | 99:08 olen 
Painting interior and ex- | 
LOLI OR ee hy ecopattoces kaa eae Se eates tL: 20. ee 
Paltitin Ge rOOhe cnc sete eer ei 90 00: |) eee 
Hitteenth pAvenue: Goo. LOSD 2 oA aan eae 10 52 
Hawthorne -Avenue.. >... 71 Us) Rea ETS 9 68 22 
Newtontstreets i <7 Sag wir. GON 27s. Pa aie | 683 71 
BUTTON Cees eae 67. arse cent ane 154,03: er eons 
Gasypipevandsnxtiires >... be MN Ee 207.83 1] = wire 
Painting interior and ex- 
TORO Deca paiat k ee t ates 142,00. 4° eee 
pPaintin aro pms tate mote Wurman 110.58): ): Seen 
Eighteenth Avenue........ PTO OU litre tae |: Gotan 
Painting intenor vc ecctrectee: Pa ae a 1) 140) 00) |e 
Tavinostoneetreeth econ ou. sia Pailin Cire pose 13 56 
Seek Vane Litt slr, |e tee act. N Esifey {UEes (eae A 392 69 
Newicelline sai ee et. cise ei emit, 15069 | Soe 
Book. casera) eis oj meena | stems 28.00) diode 
(cas Axturepi nate een ae Been 16/80. 10) ee 
Centralelinopadedy) aac cine: ores te ani 32 92 
Dra win Oras aarikgaest ou or acer aN Bd. AG dl tekereRin ye 120 46 
(dec xtihen tate eer wine tie nee. 87. 00) 4) cane 


TABLE © | 
FURNITURE AND ‘SUPPLIES. 


; F urni hol 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. eee Sean Rona 
puppies. | Slates. |Expended, 
Normal and Training ...... ES 2.5 tei are | $140 16 
RIPCUTOITUTE | io cet ce lie cat ws — $7 50 be 
Bm COOO! 7 Ahi. ee RA DOO a aie 2 en 1,885 66 
ema rH CUT ee oN Gao a Irae Po A Wd Gab d yi 0 
PEM EA EP Lo cre a icig ns wees AGGHIS 1 Wee ®. 
Page annex (Boys’)........ SOMO2. Ke tel rew nen 36 62 
Pieeeannex, (Girls’).). 2... Pay LOS SOA se ene 10 50 
MemmetTOCrc. 0. oy. eee f LIA O05 hoa ean. | 199 45 
MRE TLSURICC 8 a pl ccs Werte ate eles 845:/70) tain ewes 
entree’. ho... ek ee SLI5O veh agate k? 186780 
MUM IRITMIEUTC 0. be ee aeons LOS S304 tie ke 
OS ea a ee bike ROAD. fe exc ete | 10 48 
Weenstetmstteet......2.50.2..| 602.9076 sae | 90 40 
REWER INTIELITG ).. . 3. icc bah geese SOMO hl ae tT ous 
My aenineton, Street.) ....,..| LOD PAGERS, 4a enn 600 04 
ROETEITICHTC ¢ 2. ee cc ah ae eee SPSL OL ae: 
OO GL a ale re Gee amr 2220S este 
Miami iotrect...... 65)... be Lea Ute ea aa eee 18 00 
Mortonotrect,... ..-...... bu lb4. 564 meee te 8,655 26 
PierveriTniture.. te. «. Tey 2,665 42 
Bree Pe ee Ra ee SOTA D Ee ae ke 
WaT NOLTECLE......0 see se GLb ies ee eaete CAS 
RO ETOCS. ks whe S| 123404)> tec 12 40 
vimanas treetc...... (1... 20 -O.G aan aaa 26 65 
Monmouth Street..........| LOG EASY ert cee 225-18 
Pre UATUISMEUTE. 3.023) hee abil dh wees LLS- Aeon Ae 
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" RULES 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the Tuesday 
next succeeding the first Monday after the first day of 
May in each year, for the purpose of organization, at 
which time a President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
City Superintendent and Superintendent of Erection and 
Repairs of School Houses shall be elected for the ensuing 
year; but should no election of officers take place at that 
meeting, said election shall be in order at any meeting 
convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the 
meeting shall be eight o’clock p. m. during the year. At 
the hour appointed the roll shall be called and the names 
of the members then present recorded by the Secretary. 
The names of other members shall be recorded as they 
may afterwards appear. As soon as a quorum shall be 
present the Board shall proceed to business, and, after the 
organization, no member shall retire without the permis- 
sion of the Chair. 1 


_ 3. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Commis- 
sioners of the Board, and no resolution or order shall be 
adopted unless with the consent of a like number; but a 
less number may adjourn from time to time. 
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4. Special meetings may be called by the President 
when he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called when- 
ever requested in writing by five members. 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


5. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall pre- 
serve order and decorum, may speak to points of order, 
and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal to 
the Board on motion of any member, regularly seconded; 
and no other business shall be in order until the appeal, 
shall have been decided. He may express his opinion on 
any subject under debate, but in such case he shall leave 
the chair and not resume it while the question is pending; 
but he may state facts, give his opinion on questions of 
order, or explain his vote without leaving his seat. He 
shall appoint all committees, and be, ex-officio, a member of 
the same. He shallalso be the executive officer of the 
Board, and as such, effect insurance, sign contracts and 
leases, and perform such other duties as the Board may 
prescribe. 


DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 


6. The Secretary shall give notice of allmeetings of the 
Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the proceed- 
ines; notify the chairman of every special committee, 
stating the duties assigned and the names of his associ- 
ates; keep a full account of all moneys received and 
expended, and.a separate and detailed account with each 
school, and draw warrants for all payments ordered by the 
Board; prepare, monthly, a schedule of the names of the 
officers, teachers, and janitors in the schools, and the 
amount of salary due to each; also, quarterly, of the names 
of the persons to whom rent is due and the amount.due 
to each, and transmit the same to the City Auditor of 
Accounts. He shall, under the direction and rules of the 
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Board, and of the several committees, order all supphes 
for the schools, and keep a duplicate of his orders, and 
have charge of the supplies in stock; he shall also have 
the custody of the records, books and papers of the Board. 
He shall keep his office open daily from 8 a. Mm. until 
5 P. M. (excepting Saturdays, when the offices of the 
Board shall be closed at 12 m.), and perform such other 
duties as may be required by law or by the Board, and 
his compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


7. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary in 
the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the Secre- 
tary he shall perform the duties of that office and render 
such other services as the Board may require. His com- 
pensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of 
the schools, and visit them regularly and as frequently as 
possible. He shall, with the Committee on Text Books, 
Course of Study and Examinations, have the general 
direction and control of all examinations, and see that the 
regulations of the Board in relation to the schools ate car- 
ried into effect. He shall receive the reports of the prin- 
cipals; keep full and accurate statistics of the schools in 
a suitable book or books; report to the Board, monthly, 
the condition of the schools, with his suggestions thereon, 
and make the annual report to the Board required by law. 
He shall call and conduct, or cause to be conducted, from 
time to time, such meetings of the teachers as he may 
deem advisable, or as the Board or any Committee thereof 
may direct. He shall devote his whole time to the dis- 
charge of his official duties, and his compensation shall be 
such as the Board may prescribe. ; 
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DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION 
AND REPAIRS. 


9. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating, ventilation and repairs of 
school houses under the direction of the committees hav- 
ing charge of the same. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board or the committees named may 
require. He shall also attend the meetings of the 
committees under whose direction he discharges the 
duties of his office, including the Committee on Finance, 
to explain bills coming under his supervision; report daily 
at the office of the Board, and remain there when not else- 
where employed. His compensation shall be as the Board 
may prescribe. | 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows: 


1. Committee on Finance, seven members. 
Committee on School Houses, seven members. 
Committee on Repairs, seven members. 
Committee on Heating and Ventilating, seven 
members. 
5. Committee on Teachers, seven members. 
6. Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, seven members. 
Committee on Evening Schools, seven members. 
. Committee on Text Books, Course of Study and 
Examinations, seven members. 
9, Committee on Furniture and Supplies, seven 
members. 
10. Committee on Sanitary Regulations, seven 
members. 
11. THe ComMmirrrr oN FINANCE shall present to the 
Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, an estimate 
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of the amount of money required for the support of the 
public schools during the year, specifying, as provided in 
Title V. of the Charter of the City of Newark, the several 
sums for each branch of expenditure, and apportion the 
actual amounts appropriated for the use of this Board 
as soon as possible after such appropriation ; supervise 
and examine the accounts of receipts and disbursements in 
the Secretary’s office, and report to the Board at each 
regular meeting the amounts received and expended 
under each branch of the expenditure from the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year.. Also, in case of necessity, after 
consultation with the committees interested, they shall 
readjust and reapportion the allotments to the several 
branches of expenditure, and report the same to the 
Board ; and report from time to time on the character and 
propriety of all additional or extraordinary expenditures, 
and have general charge and supervision of all the finan- 
cial affairs of the Board. They shall also receive and 
examine all bills and accounts referred to them by the 
Board, and if satisfied of their correctness, shall so certify 
thereon, and return the same to the Board at their next 
regular meeting after such reference unless required by the 
Board to report thereon sooner,.and shall audit and ap- 
prove, before payment, the pay and rent rolls. They 
shall also examine into all controverted claims and report 
thereon to the Board. 


12. Tue ComMITTEE ON ScHOoL Houvuszs shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings ; recommend 
appropriate sites for school houses ; prepare and submit to 
the Board plans and specifications for the erection of such 
houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered by the 
Board, and cause all contracts for the performance of the 
work to be duly executed, heating and ventilating 
methods included. 

13. Tue ComMMITTEE ON Repairs shall have supervi- 
sion and charge for all ordinary repairs ; shall visit and 
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examine the school houses and report to the Board at the 
regular meeting in June the condition and wants of each 
for the ensuing year, with estimates of the expenditures 
necessary to meet the same, They shall submit plans and 
specifications for any extraordinary repairs, and, under 
the direction of the Board, cause all contracts therefor to 
be properly executed. 


4 


14. Tue Commirrer on HeatTinc aND VENTILATING 
shall, under the direction of the Board, have charge and 
control of all heating and ventilating apparatus and appli- 
ances for the schools. They shall, by contract or other- 
wise, cause the same to be cleaned, repaired and refitted 
and supply the necessary fuel. They shall, on the recom- 
mendation of Commissioners, examine all candidates for 
positions as janitors, and recommend to the Board for 
appointment such as they deem qualified, and determine 
the salaries to be paid. They shall prescribe the duties of 
janitors, and publish directions for their government, and 
for cause may recommend to the Board their discharge, 
of which recommendation they shall give notice to the 
proper Commissioners. If a vacancy occurs between the 
meetings of the Board the Chairman of the Committee 
shall have power to temporarily appoint janitors, and the 
Chairman may, upon the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, in emergency, suspend a janitor until the case 
shall be acted upon by the Committee and the Board. 


15. THe CoMMITTEE ON TEACHERS Shall, with the City 
Superintendent, examine all applicants for positions as 
teachers in the Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar 
Schools, and recommend to the Board such as they deem 
qualified. With the City Superintendent they may tem- 
porarily employ and determine the grade of teachers in 
such schools, but temporary appointments shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board for approval or rejection at its next 
meeting. They shall determine the salaries for teachers 
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in schools under their supervision and report the same to 
the Board for its approval. They shall investigate all 
complaints made against teachers, and report thereon to 
the Board whenever required; and with the sanction of 
the President, may, in emergency, suspend a teacher until 
the case shall have been acted upon by the Board. In 
cases of suspension, a written statement of facts upon 
which suspension is based shall be filed in the office of the 
City Superintendent for the information of the Commis- 
sioners. They shall perform such other duties as may be 
prescribed by the regulations or directed by the Board. 


16. THE ComMMIrTEE ON NoRMAL AND TRAINING AND 
HicgH Scuoots shall have ‘supervision of such schools. 
They shall, with the City Superintendent, examine all 
applicants for positions as teachers in such schools, and 
shall recommend to the Board suchas theydeem qualified. 
They shall determine the salaries of teachers in Normal 
and Training and High Schools, and report the same to | 
the Board for its approval. They shall, also, from time 
to time, recommend such regulations for the management 
of these schools as they may deem advisable. They shall 
exercise supervision and perform duties with reference to 
the schools and teachers under their care in all respects 
similar to those required of the Committee on Teachers 
toward the other schools and teachers of the city, as 
specified in Rule 15. 


17. THe ComMITTEE ON EVENING AND DRawinc 
ScHoots shall have the supervision of such _ schools. 
They shall, with the City Superintendent, examine allap- 
plicants for positions as teachers in such schools, and 
recommend to the Board such as they deem qualified. 


‘They shall also, from time to time, recommend such regu- 


lations for their management as they may deem advisable, 
and by personal inspection and examination acquaint 
themselves with their condition and report thereon to the 
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Board. They shall exercise supervision and perform 
duties regarding the Evening and Drawing Schools and 
the teachers therein similar in all respects to those re- 
quired of the Committee on Teachers towards the schools 
under their care, as specified in Rule 15. 


18. Tue Commirree on Text Books, Course OF 
Stupy anpD ExaMmINATiIons shall, from time to time, 
recommend to the Board such school books, maps, globes, 
charts and illustrative apparatus as they may think best 
adapted to the wants of the schools but no vote shall be 
taken upon such recommendation until one month has 
elapsed, and no text book intended to supersede one in 
use shall be introduced except at the commencement of a 
term. They shall contract for such supplies, for books, 
maps and stationery, superintend the printing of all re- 
ports, documents, blank forms, etc., that may be especial- 
ly ordered by the Board, or required in the transactions 
of the current business of the schools, and provide for 
their regular delivery by the contractor to the Secretary 
' of the Board ; and they shall have charge of the course of 
study in all the schools, and from time to time recommend 
such alterations and revisions thereof as they may deem 
proper. ‘They shall also direct and, with the Superinten- 
dent, prescribe the times and rules for all 6xaminations 
which may be ordered by the Board. 


19. Tur COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FURNITURE AND 
Suppuigs shall, under the direction of the Board, provide 
the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles not 
specified in the rules defining the duties of other com- 
mittees. . 


20. THe ComMMIrreE oN SANITARY REGULATIONS shall 
have supervision of the sanitary conditions of the schools 
and their surroundings, and from time to time recommend 
such measures as they may deem necessary for the 
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prevention of disease and for the promotion of the health 
of the pupils and teachers. 


21. All committees shall discharge their duties without 
Special direction of the Board, where the power is express- 
ly given ; but no action of a committee shall be binding 
until reported to and approved by the Board. No mem- 
ber of the Board shall be interested in or derive pecuniary 
benefit, directly or indirectly, from any contract, agree-. 
ment or purchase made by or for any Committee of the 
Board. Every report shall besigned by a majority of the 
committee, and shall contain a statement of facts, with 
their opinion in writing. No report shall be made by a 
committee unless the subject thereof shall have been con- 
sidered at a meeting of which the members have been 
notified. When such report is made, a minority of the. 
committee may also present their views in writing. 


RULES OF ORDER. 


22. The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows: 

1. Calling the roll. 

2. Reading the minutes, 
Reception of Petitions and Memorials. 
4. Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
5. Reports of Standing Committees. 
6 
7 


3 


Reports of Special Committees. 
Notices and Resolutions. 

8. Unfinished Business. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. — 


93. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration 
of the Board, shall be seconded, and if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to 


24 
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writing; and when any such motion or resolution shall 
have been stated by the Chair or read by the Secretary, it 
shall be deemed to be in possession of the Board. 


24. It shall be in order for a member at any time, 
when the attention of the Board is not occupied with other 
business, to make inquiries in regard to any subject Ccon- 
nected with the affairs of the Board, and to receive 
answers thereto; but he shall not be permitted to make the 
subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except on a motion 
made and seconded at an appropriate time in the order of 
business. Such inquiry shall in all cases be addressed to 
the Chair, and the reply made by him or by the member 
specially directed by him to reply. No member shall 
interrupt another in possession of the floor without his 
consent, nor then, except to correct a misapprehension or 
a misrepresentation. 

25. Nomember shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting except by general consent; 
nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten minutes 
at one time without like consent. 


26. If any member, in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may call 
him to order, in which case the member shall resume his 
seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair 
shall decide the same without debate; but such decision 
may be appealed from, in which case the Board shall’de- 
cide. 

27. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be réceived, except — 

To adjourn. 

To lay on the table. 

The previous question. 

To commit. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a certain time. 
To amend. 
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which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion toadjourn, to lay on the table, or for the pre- 
vious question shall be decided without debate. 


28. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
‘* Shall the main question be now put?” and its effect shall 
be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct vote, first 
upon amendments, if any, and then upon the main ques- 
tion. 


29. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any ques- 
tion on demand of one member. Every member present 
shall vote when his name is called, if required by the 
President or any other member, and the names of 
members refusing to vote on any resolution shall be re- 
corded as voting in the negative. 


30. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, not 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 


31. The Board may form itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, which shall be governed by the Rules of the 
Board, so far as applicable, and a motion for the committee 
to rise may be made by any member at any time. 


32. In other respects, the proceedings of the Board 
shall be conducted according to the usual rules of parlia- 
mentary law, for which rules ‘‘Cushing’s Law and Prac- 
tice of Legislative Assemblies” shall be accepted as 
authority. i 
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FOR THE 


So vVERNMENT* OP? THE “SCHOOLS: 


I.—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 
I.—ESTABLISHED. 


The schools under the government of the Board 
shall be graded and classified as follows: 


Kindergarten, 

Primary and Grammar, 

High, 

Normal, 
which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of 
both sexes, to beclassed separately or in mixed classes, 
as the Board may from time to time determine. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise instruction in 
orthography, reading, language lessons, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, drawing and vocal music. No 
pupil shall be admitted under five years of age. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the Primary Course, 
grammar, history, composition and declamation. 
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No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school 
without a certificate of graduation from a primary 
school, or, if the applicant has not been in attendance 
at a primary school, upon personal examination by the 
principal of such grammar school; but should any 
primary school be insufficient to accommodate the 
children entitled to and applying for admission, while 
there is room for more pupils in the grammar depart- 
ment, the Commissioners of the ward may admit 
pupils of a lower grade into the grammar department; 
and should the reveise be the case, the vacancies may 
be filled by keeping the pupils longer in the primary 
school, the studies pursued determining the grade of 
the class, 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit 
the same. 


HiGH oo CrnoG I: 


The High School shall comprise a male and female 
department, and shall be under the general govern- 
ment of a male principal, with male assistants for the 
male department, and a female vice-principal, with 
female assistants, for the female department. 

The High School Course shall comprise, in addition 
to the instruction prescribed for the Grammar Course, 
the elements of chemistry, physiology, astronomy, 
algebra, book-keeping, geometry, geology, drawing 
and such other branches, including Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French languages, and the higher mathe- 
matics, as the Broad shall prescribe. Attention shall 
also be paid to gymnastic exercises for the develop- 
ment and health of the pupils. The introduction and 
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continuance of any study prescribed shall be discre- 
tionary with the Committee on Normal and Training 
and High Schools, in conjunction with the President 
and City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school, or, if the applicant has not been in 
attendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. The Colored 
School in its relation to the High School, as to candi- 
dates for admission thereto, shall rank as a grammar 
school. 

Special examinations may be held, and pupils qual- 
ified for admission at that stage of the course received, 
at the commencement of any term. Those from the 
grammar school shall have the preference. 

The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may, at their 
discretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their 
membership by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit 
the same. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Normal and Training School, for the training 
and education of teachers, shall be maintained in the 
Training School building, under a principal and such 
assistants as may be necessary. It shall consist of 
two grades, requiring two years to complete the 
course of study, and shall be conducted in all respects 
as amodel school. Pupils shall spend at least eight 
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weeks of the Normal School year in the Training 
School, and, under the direction of a regular teacher, 
conduct class exercises, and while thus engaged shall 
be subject to the same direction of the principal of 
the Training School as his assistants. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School, or, if the applicant 
has not been in attendance at the High School, upon 
an examination equivalent to that to which the pupils 
of the High School are subjected for graduation. Non- 
residents, upon payment of such tuition fee as shall be 
established by the Board, may be admitted, under the 
direction of the Committee on Normal and Training 
and High Schools. All pupils upon entering the 
school will be required to sign a written declaration 
of intention to teach in the schools of this city, if 
desired. \ 

The President of the Board shall, after the examin- 
ation and on the recommendation of the Committee 
on Normal and Training and High Schools and the 
City Superintendent, grant diplomas of graduation, 
which shall also be certificates of qualification to teach. 

The Board shall designate one of the public schools 
to be used for a training or practice school for the 
pupils of the Normal School. 


2. DISCRETIONARY. 


In addition to the regular graded schools, the Board 
may, at its discretion, establish and maintain— 


Intermediate Schools, 
Evening Schools, 
Industrial Schools, 
Colored Schools. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


The intermediate schools shall consist of the pri- 
mary grades, together with the sixth and fifth grades, 
grammar department, and a certificate shall be given 
to any graduate from such schools, which shall admit 
such graduates to the grammar school of the grammar 
school district in which he resides. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be provided during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct, for the in- 
struction of persons unable to attend schools during 
the day, wherein may be taught the studies prescribed 
for the grammar schools, with the addition of book- 
keeping and mechanical drawing, at the discretion of 
the City Superintendent. The terms and conditions 
of admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no 
pupil shall be admitted under twelve years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be for the instruction of 
poor and destitute children in primary studies, and 
such industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; 
but no expenditure shall be made by the Board for 
such. schools, except for educational purposes, nor 
shall the Board pay more than two hundred dollars 
pet annum on account of rent for any such school. 


. COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the special accom- 
modation of colored children, who shall be admitted 
on application to the principals, and the said schools 
shall be conducted in conformity with the regulations 
of the Board, so far as the same are applicable. 
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II.—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


oS TERMS: 


The school year shall commence on the second 
Monday in September, and terminate on the Friday 
next preceding the fourth day of July, and be divided 
into three terms, ending respectively on the Friday © 
next preceding Christmas, the Friday next preceding 
the first day of April, and the Friday next preceding 
the fourth day of July. 


re NAGATIONS. 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New 
Year’s Day inclusive, one week which shall include 
the first day of April, and all legal holidays. When 
any holiday shall occur on Thursday, the schools shall 
also be closed on the following Friday. At no other 
time shall the schools be closed, except by resolution 
of the Board, or by special consent of the President 
or the City Superintendent of Schools. 


IIT.—SESSIONS: 


I. PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, 
five days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive; and there shall be two sessions daily—a morning 
session, from 9 A. M. to 11.45 A. M., with a recess as 
directed by the City Superintendent, and an afternoon 
session, from 1.30 P. M. to 3. 30 P. M., with calisthenic 
exercises in the school room near the middle of the 
session. In the first grade of the primary depart- 
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ments an afternoon recess of ten minutes, to be super- 
vised by the assistants of that grade, may be given, 
at the discretion of the City Superintendent and the 
principal of the school. 

The Committee on Teachers may, at its discretion, 
authorize in such schools of the city, wherever it may 
seem advisable, the holding of a morning session from 
9 to 11.45 A. M., with the usual recess, and an after- 
noon session from 1.15 to 3.30 P. M. 


9. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED. SCHOOL. 


In the High School and Colored School, at the dis- 
cretion of the City Superintendent, the noon inter- 
mission may be reduced to half an hour, and the 
school may be dismissed at 2.30 P. M. 


3. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the 
City Superintendent, the noon intermission may be 
reduced to one hour, and the school dismissed at 
3 P.M. 

4. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days the pupils of the first 
and second grades, primary department, may be ex- 
cused by the principal from returning to school in the 
afternoon. The principal shall promptly notify the 
City Superintendent of such action. 


5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The evening schools, during their continuance, 
shall be open four evenings in each week—Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. ‘The session shall 
commence at 7.30 P. M. and close at 9.30 P. M. 
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IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schoolsshall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
with the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
without comment, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
Vocal music, at the discretion of the principal, may 
be added to these exercises, but together they shall 
occupy no more than fifteen minutes. 
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1. ADMISSION. 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of smallpox shall be a condition of 
admission to any school, and the certificate of a phy- 
sician shall be necessary as to either before enrollment ; 
but where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus shall 
be claimed or reasonably demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the Sanitary Committee, such children may be 
admitted to school under such provisions and restric- 
tions as the said Committee may decide upon in each 
individual case. 

Teachers and pupils residing in a house where infec- 
tious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, and shall not be re- 
admitted except upon a certificate from the Board of 
Health that all danger of contagion is passed. 

(6) Personal.—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean ; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
previous record in school as warrants his exclusion, be 
admitted to any school. 
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2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district 
in which they reside, unless for special reasons the 
Committee on Permits shall give a written permit to 
attend elsewhere. 

All applications for permits must be presented in 
writing to the Committee at the rooms of the Board 
of Education, stating the reasons therefor, and if 

granted shall be kept on file in the office of the prin- 
cipal of the school until the close of the school year, 
and no permit shall extend beyond the school year. 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school, 
removing from a district, may complete their course 
in the school in which they have been attending with- 
out special permission, unless their places are required 
for the accommodation of children residing in such 
district. 

The Committee on Permits shall consist of the Presi- 
dent of the Board, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Teachers and the City Superintendent. 


3. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil, on entering school, shall be assigned 
to a class of the grade which examination shall show 
him prepared to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to 
any class room than there are regular seats in such 
class room. 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be 


thirty. 
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4, ABSENTEES. 


(a) Notification of Parents.—When any pupil shall 
haye been absent from school two consecutive days, 
the principal or class teacher shall personally inform 
the parents or guardian of the fact, unless the prin- 
cipal has satisfactory information that the parent has 
knowledge of such absence. No pupil shall, under 
any circumstances whatever, be sent by any teacher 
to ascertain the cause of any other pupil’s absence 
from school. 


(6) Suspension.—Any pupil who shall have been ab- 
sent ten days (or evenings in the evening school), 
during the term, may be suspended from school dur- 
ing the remainder of the term, unless it shall be shown 
to the satisfaction of the principal! that the pupil has 
been sick, or has been detained by sickness in his or 
her family. 


5. ANSTRUCTION: 


(a) School room.—The course of study and the meth- 
ods of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in 
the published Manual of Instruction, with such varia- 
tions therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in 
his discretion, order in any school or class. 


(6) Preparations of lessons out of school.—No pupil of 
a grade lower than the sixth shall be required to pre- 
pare any lesson out of school. 


No pupil of the sixth or any higher grade shall be 
required to prepare more than one lesson out of 
school; nor shall any pupil take any book or slate 
from a school building except for such preparation. 
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6. DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disor- 
derly, or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one 
hour, after the dismission of school in the afternoon, 
under the personal supervision of their respective 
teachers; but no pupil shall be deprived of recess or 
noon intermission. 


(6) Suspension.—Principals shall have power to sus- 
pend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without. delay to the Commisioners of the 
ward in which the school is located, and also (except 
in case of permits) to the Commissioners of the ward 
of which the pupil is a resident, who shall investigate 
the facts and confirm or annul the suspension. Sus- 
pension from the High School or evening schools 
shall be reported without delay to the standing com- 
mittees on such schools respectively, who shall inves- 
tigate the facts and confirm or annul the suspension. 


TF; RECORDS: 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in 
a manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be 
uniform in ali the schools of the same grade. 


Se CER TLIFICA LES. 


Monthly certificates of merit shall be awarded to 
pupils in the primary and grammar schools whose 
attendance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment 
shall entitle them to the same. 
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9. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be 
awarded annually in all the schools to pupils whose 
attendance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment 
shall entitle them to-the same. 


10. BASIS AND ALLOWANCES. 


The percentages and other requisites to obtain cer- 
tificates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board 
and communicated to teachers by the City Superin- 
tendent in ‘‘ Instructions,” to be furnished by him to 
principals. For any extremely stormy or inclement 
day, the President of the Board and City Superin- 
tendent may order marks for absence to be canceled 
in all the schools, which orders shall be published in 
two of the newspapers of the city on the Saturday 
next succeeding the making of the same. 


11. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles 
needed in the school room shall be furnished without 
cost to the pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged 
must be replaced | 


(6) Damages.— Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall 
be paid for by the parent or guardian, in accordance 
with a bill to be rendered by the principal. In case 
payment be refused, the pupil shall be suspended, as 
provided in sub-division ‘‘C,” under the head of 
‘“Disciphne: 
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VI. TEACHERS. 


1. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and 
schedules of the Board, be designated as— 


Principals, 
Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants, 
Assistants. 


9. RELATIONS AND: DUTIES. 
PRINCIPALS. 


(a) Keports.—Principals shall be immediately re- 
sponsible to the City Superintendent, to whom they 
shall make the reports prescribed in these regulations, 
or which may be required by him from time to time 
for his information, and shall meet with him for con- 
ference as often as he may deem necessary. 

They shall see that the school registers are kept 
carefully and accurately, make requisitions for all 
school supplies, which requisitions shall be approved 
by the City Superintendent, and keep in their offices 
for inspection such records and file, and make such 
reports and returns to the Secretary of the Board as 
are prescribed in these regulations or may be required 
by the Board. 


(6) Authority.—Principals shall have charge and 
control of their schools, school buildings and prop- 
erty; the reception and classification of pupils and 
their instruction and discipline; and shall, when not 
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in charge of regular classes, teach an average of two 
hours each day. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice- 
principals and assistants in the management of their 
departments and classes, and may require them to 
remain after school hours, not to exceed once in each 
week, for instruction and conference. 

They shall personally direct the janitors in the 
performance of their duties, as the same may be pre- 
scribed, and report any neglect thereof to the com- 
mittee. 


(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect 
the same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, 
render the bills and enforce the collections and pen- 
alties prescribed by the Board for the same, render 
account and make return annually of the sums collected. 
pursuant thereto, 

They shall remain in the city during the last week 
of the summer vacation and personally supervise the 
cleaning and preparation of the school houses and 
class rooms, and see that the same, and the furniture 
and apparatus, are in all respects arranged and in 
order before the opening of the new session. 

(2) Reception of Vzisttors.—Vhey shall receive all 
visitors and afford them proper accommodation and 
facilities for seeing school work, but with such limi- 
tations as shall prevent annoyance or fnterruption to 
teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school 
for the purpose of commending or exhibiting any 
book or other article, nor shall they distribute circu- 
lars, tickets or advertisements, or give notice to the 
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pupils under their charge of any exibition or busi- 
ness, or permit the same to be done on the school 
premises. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS, 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the 
floor or department with which they are connected, 
and shall transmit in detail to the assistants of their 
grade all directions of the principals. 

In the absence of the principal, the vice-principal of 
the highest grade, or should there be no vice-princi- 
pal, the senior assistant of the highest grade shall 
assume his station and duties. 

Every vice-principal shall also have charge of a 
regular class of the highest grade of her department, 
and conduct and make the reports concerning the 
same prescribed in the regulations for assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the princi- 
pal, personally instruct the pupils assigned to them 
in accordance with the Manuai of Instruction; keep 
records of attendance, scholarship and deportment; 
have charge of the school room property, and protect 
them from injury or mutilation as far as possible, and 
report any injuries to the same; enforce order and 
discipline in the classes, so far as possible without 
appeal to the principal, and render to him such assist- 
ance in the halls, courts and yards pertaining to the 
school buildings, at the opening, recess, intermission 
and dismission, as he may deem necessary. 
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Ou. *tAPRBEALS: 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice-principals or assistants may be 
called upon by principals to perform, appeal may be 
made to the City Superintendent, which appeal shall 
be in writing. 


4, ATTENDANCE. 

(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at 
their stations or class rooms, and. prepare for duty, 
fifteen minutes before the opening of the school ses- 
sion, and the school hours shall be devoted to the 
interests of the Board, to the exclusion of any other 
employment, study or pursuit. 


(6) Regtster.—Principals shall keep an accurate regis- 
ter of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the 
teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in 
each instance, and report the same annually to the 
City Superintendent; the absence under the heads 
‘Cwith permission” and ‘‘ without permission ;” the 
_tardiness under the heads ‘‘excused” and ‘‘ not ex- 
cused.”’ ‘Teachers shall mark their time according to 
the school clock, as regulated by the principal. 


(c) Tardiness.—As often as the ‘‘unexcused ” tardy 
marks of the teacher shall amount to five, principals 
shall make special report of the same to the City 
Superintendent. 


(a) Visiting for Instruction.—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours, 
whenever the City Superintendent shall permit or 
direct such visitation for the instruction of the teacher, 
and shall make report of the same to the principal. 
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ou, CSADARIES. 


(a) Schedules.—The salaries of all teachers shall be 
in accordance with the schedules that may be pre- 
scribed by the Board, which schedules shall provide 
for an annual increase through aterm of years to a 
maximum. No schedule shall be changed except at 
the commencement of the school year. 

(0) Increase.—The annual increase in teachers’ sala- 
ries Shall be determined by the date of original ap- 
pointment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be 
regarded as new appointments, provided that no pro- 
motion shall work a decrease or prevent the increase 
of-salary by reason of term of service. 

(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
menthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. 
The salary of any teacher entering or leaving the 
employ of the Board between any two payments shall 
be in proportion to the salary for that period which 
the number of days of actual service bears to the whole 
number of school days in such period, and all deduc- 
tions from salaries on account of absence shall be upon 
the same basis. 

(a) Absence.—Teachers absent on account of sick- 
ness (whenever such absence does not exceed fifteen 
days in any one month) shall forfeit the pay of their 
_ substitutes. For absence more than fifteen days, but 
not exceeding thirty consecutive school days, the Com- ° 
mittee on Teachers may grant salary, less substitutes’ 
pay, at its discretion. If the time of such absence 
exceeds fifteen days in any one month, the salaries of 
such teachers shall be deducted for the time, and the 
Secretary shall pay the substitute as required. 
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(¢) Forfetture.—Teachers absent from school duty, 
except on account of sickness, shall forfeit their sal- 
ary during absence; five tardy marks, ‘‘unexcused,”’ 
shall count as one-half day’s absence, and a corres- 
ponding deduction be made at the next payment. 

(f) Relief.—Appeal for relief from any such for- 
feiture or loss may be made to the Committee on 
Teachers, who may, at its discretion, relieve there- 
from, provided, that no teacher shall receive any such 
relief for absence for more than thirty consecutive 
school days. 

(g) Engagements.—All engagements of teachers 
shall be made with reference to the ,‘‘school year.” 
No teacher shall be connected with any organizatién 
or engage in any business, which, in the opinion of 
the Board, may interfere with the proper discharge 
of the duties prescribed by these regulations. 

(h) Resignation.—Teachers shall give one month's 
notice of intention toresign. In default of the same, 
they shall forfeit one month’s salary. 


6. SUBSTITUTES. 


(a) Appointment.—Teachers detained from school 
shall immediately notify the principal, who shall, 
when such absence exceeds one day, notify the City 
Superintendent who may appoint substitutes to dis- 
charge their duties during such absence. 

(6) PFay.—The pay of substitutes thall be, in the 
‘High School, male, $4.00, and female, $2.50 per day; 
in the grammar classes, male, $3.00 per day; in the 
grammar and primary classes, females, $1.50 per day ; 
and in the evening schools, the salary of regular 
teacher. 
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VII.—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Meetings of all the teachers of the public schools 
and of the various grades and classes of such teachers 
shall be held from time to time at the call and under 
the direction of the City Superintendent. It shall be 
the duty of all teachers to attend such meetings when 
called, unless excused by the City Superintendent. 
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The school houses shall be used for no other pur- 
poses than such as are immediately connected with 
the system of public instruction, and during the school 
hours mentioned in these regulations, unless by spe- 
cial permission of the Board. 


9. INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries, and school appa- 
ratus shall be kept insured for such amounts as the 
President may deem reasonable or the Board may 
direct. | 

3. GARE. 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed 
by and in the care of janitors. They shall perform 
such duties as the Committee on Heating shall direct, 
and their compensation therefor shall be as the Board 
may prescribe. 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their school dis- 
tricts shall be as follows: 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street, Bleecker street, Halsey street, Cen- 
tralavenue, Broad street to Market street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Suimmit street, Bleecker 
street (not including said street to High street only), Hal- 
sey street, Central avenue, Broad street, Rector street to 
the Passaic river. 
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Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Eighth avenue (both sides), Clifton avenue (both sides), 
Seventh avenue, Belleville avenue, Broad street, Clay 
street, Ogden street, Carlisle place to the Passaic river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Carlisle place, Ogden 
street, Clay street, Broad street, Belleville avenue, Sev- 
enth avenue, Clifton avenue (both sides), Sixth avenue 
(both sides), Stone street, Crane street (both sides), Sum- 
mer avenue, Fourth avenue to the Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street (both sides), Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. 
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MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), Belmont avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin 
street, South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High 
street (not including said street) to West Kinney street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Clinton avenue, Somerset 


street, Waverly place, Barclay street, Spruce street, Charl- 
ton street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, West 
Kinney street (not including said street), High street (not 
including said street) to Clinton avenue. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, Green street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. 
avenue to the Passaic river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. RR. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm 
street, Madison street, Lafayette street (both sides), Jack 
son street (both sides) to the Passaic river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Ninth avenue, 
Warren street, Dickerson street, Second street, Warren 
street, Littleton avenue, South Orange avenue, South 
Eighteenth street, Eleventh avenue to the western city 
line. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Springfield avenue, South 
Orange avenue, Wallace street, Bank street, High street 
to Springfield avenue. 


BRUC Hes Lae: 


Beginning at South Orange avenue, Wallace street, 
Wallace place, Warren street, Littleton avenue, Thir- 
teenth avenue, Morris avenue (both sides), South Orange 
avenue to Wallace street. _ 
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CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at Summit street, Bleecker street (not includ- 
ing said street), Lock street, New street, the Morris canal, 
Central avenue, Second street, M. &.E. -R..R. avenue; 


Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street to Bleecker 
street: 


WARREN STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Wallace street, 
Wallace place, Warren street, Second street, Central ave- 
nue, the Morris canal, New street, Lock street, Bleecker 
street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the 
Passaic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, Mt. 
Prospect avenue to the Second river. 
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RIDGE STREET. 


Beginning at the Second river, Mt. Prospect avenue, 
Chester avenue, the Morris canal, Old Bloomfield road to 
the northern city line. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Poinier street (not 
including said street), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a 
direct westerly line to Milford avenue (both sides), Clin- 
ton avenue (both sides), Stratford place (both sides), 
Avon avenue, Clinton avenue, Murray street, Broad 
street, Wright street, N. J. R. R. avenue to Poinier street. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Poinier street (both sides), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a 
direct westerly line to Milford avenue (not including said 
avenue), Clinton avenue (not including said avenue), 
Stratford place (not including said place), Avon avenue, 
Bergen street (not including said street), Madison ave- 
nue, Chadwick avenue to the southern city line). 


CHARLTON (STREET. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Belmont avenue, Montgom- 
ery street, Charlton street, Spruce street, Barclay street, 
Waverly place, Somerset street, Avon avenue to Belmont 
avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Walnut street, 
McWhorter street, Garden street, Pacific street, Nichols 
street, Jefferson street, Malvern street, Pacific street, 
Johnson street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. 
avenue to Walnut street. 
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SOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Johnson street (both sides), Pacific street, Malvern street, 
Van Buren street, South street, Avenue G to the southern 
Cilveine: 
WALNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm street, Madison 
street, Lafayette street (not including said street), Van 
Buren street, Elm street, Sandford street, Oliver street, 
Van Buren street, Malvern.street, Jefferson street, Nichols 
street}:Pacific street, Garden street, McWhorter street, 
Walnut street, N. J. R. R. avenue to Elm street. 


ANN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
street, Van Buren street, Oliver street, Sandford street, 
EJm street, Lang street, Hamburg place, Bremen street, 
Niagara street, Komorn street, Magazine street, Avenue 
L, Hamburg place to the Newark bay. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Old Bloomfield road, 
the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western 
city line. 

ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, M. & E. R. R. 
avenue, Second street, Dickerson street, Warren street, 
Ninth avenue to the western city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not 
including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers street, 
Ferry street, Niagara street, Komorn street, N. & N. Y. 
R. R., Ferry street, Lexington street to the Passaic river. 
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HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N.& N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Bremen street, 
Hamburg place, Lang street, Elm street, Van Buren 
street, Lafayette street, Jackson street (not including said 
Sirect) toN. &@N. YO R.R. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Lexington street, Ferry 
street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Komorn street, Magazine street, 
Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


SOUTH VTENTH STREET. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, South Tenth street (both 
sides), Springfield avenue (both sides), South Sixth street 
(both sides), South Orange avenue, South Eleventh street 
(not including said street), Springfield avenue (both sides) 
South Fourteenth street, Avon avenue to South Tenth 
street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield avenue, South Sixth street 
(not including said street), South Orange avenue, Lit- 
tleton avenue, Thirteenth avenue, Morris avenue (not 
including said avenue), Springfield avenue (both sides) 
to South Sixth street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Beginning at Madison avenue, South Tenth street 
(not including said street), Springfield avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue), Hunterdon street (both sides), Avon 
avenue, Bergen street (both sides), Madison avenue to 
South Tenth street. 
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FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Eleventh avenue, 
South Eighteenth street, South Orange avenue, South 
Eleventh street (both sides), Springfield avenue (not 
including said avenue), South Fourteenth street, Avon 
avenue to the western city line. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the westera city line, Avon avenue, South 
Tenth street, Madison avenue, Chadwick avenue, Clinton 
township line, thence following the course of said line to 
the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Morris avenue (both sides), Springfield avenue, Rankin 
street to South Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Hunterdon street (not in- 
cluding said street), Springfield avenue, Belmont avenue, 
Avon avenue to Hunterdon street. 


~ PRANKLINGS 


Beginning at the Morris canal, Bloomfield avenue, 
Fourth avenue, Summer avenue, Crane street (not includ- 
ing said street), Stone street, Sixth avenue (not including 
said avenue), Clifton avenue (not including said avenue), 
Eighth avenue (not including said avenue), M.& E. R.R. | 
avenue, the Morris canal to Bloomfield avenue. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BOUNDARIES. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Bleecker street (not including said street), 
Summit street, Sussex avenue, Boyden street, Eighth 
avenue, Broad street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle 
place to the Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, High street 
(both sides), West Kinney street (not including said 
street), West street, Montgomery street, Somerset street, 
Waverly place, High street, Clinton avenue, Broad street 
to Market street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), West street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, 
Springfield avenue, Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Springfield avenue, High street (not including said street) 
to West Kinney street. 


‘LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park Street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Market street, Broad street, Green street (not 
including said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to the Passaic 
river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 
Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 


street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


26 
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LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, Jack- 
son street (both sides) to the Passaic river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange 
avenue, Littleton avenue, Bank street, Bergen street, 
Warren street, Second street. M. & E. R. R. avenue to 
the western city line. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Littleton avenue, 
South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High street to 
Bank street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Bergen street, 
Warren street, Second street, M.:& E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the 
Passaic river. } 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at’ the Passaic river, Chester avenue, the 
Morris canal, the Old Bloomfield road, the western city 
line to the Second river. 
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MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Wright street, Broad street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, 
High street, Waverly place, Avon place, Avon avenue, 
western city line, thence following the course of said lne 
to the intersection of the southern city line and N. J. R. 
R. avenue. | 


, 


OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Sandford street, South street, Avenue G to 
the southern city line. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield 
road, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the 
western city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not in- 
cluding said street), N.& N. Y. R. R., Chambers street, 
Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, Avenue 
L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N.& N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, 
Avenue L, Hamburg place, Newark bay, along the bay to 
the southern city line, Avenue G, South street, Sandford 
street, Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, 
Jackson street (not including said street) to N. & N. Y. 
er is. 
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SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange 
avenue, Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue to South 
Sixth street, thence in a direct line through Treacy ave- 
nue to Avon avenue, to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street to 
South Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Avon place, Waverly place, 
Somerset street, Montgomery street, Belmofit avenue, 
Springfield avenue to South Sixth street, thence in a 
direct westerly line through Treacy avenue to Avon 
avenue, to Avon place. 


“FRANKLIN.” 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, M.& E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Eighth avenue, Broad street, Clay street, 
Ogden street, Carlisle place to the Passaic river. 


X—MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations, the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, vice- 
principals, head assistants and assistants. 
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2. PUBLICATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, the Manual of Instruction, the 
Registers, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping 
the same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders 
or directions of a uniform and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board, shall be 
prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in 
their office for inspection, and, except the registers and 
records, published with and as part of the Annual Report. 


3. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular 
meeting, by a vote of twenty members. All supplements 
and amendments shall be adjusted to, and from time to 
time incorporated and published with these regulations 
under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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